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Dedicated  to  my  father  and  mother ,  Jasper  and 
Rozella  Lee ,  who  worked  hard  and  made  many 
sacrifices  to  keep  their  heritage  intact  for  their 
children  and  to  instill  in  ns  principles  of  integrity 
and  religious  faith. 
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FOREWORD 


after  writing  a  story  for  the  Smithfield  Herald ,  my  home- 
county  paper,  about  a  family  reunion,  1  received  a  letter 
from  H.  V.  Rose,  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  that  county,  com¬ 
mending  my  writing  and  asking  that  I  write  other  articles. 
It  was  during  the  two  years  we  lived  on  a  farm  in  Robeson 
County,  where  I  lived  a  rather  secluded  life  compared  to 
former  years  as  a  country  preacher’s  wife,  that  I  took  Mr. 
Rose  at  his  word  and  wrote  several  articles  for  the  Smithfield 
Herald.  The  response  of  my  friends  encouraged  me  to  keep 
on,  and  many  have  urged  me  to  compile  the  series  into  a 
book. 

I  am  aware  that  the  book  has  no  literary  merit.  It  is  only 
a  series  of  reminiscences  and  reflections  of  parts  of  life  that 
I  have  seen  and  felt  through  the  years.  It  is  imperfectly  done, 
but  I  hope,  dear  reader,  you.  will  overlook  all  mistakes  and 
let  your  heart  feel,  with  mine,  life  in  its  everyday  form 
among  us  common  people. 

Our  ages  are  bringing  my  husband  and  me  near  the  close 
of  a  rural  ministry.  As  a  pastor’s  wife,  1  can  truthfully  say 
that  the  activity  that  has  brought  me  the  greatest  joy  in  life 
is  just  loving  people.  We  have  served  in  the  days  when  a 
country  pastorate  consisted  of  from  two  to  eight  churches 
and  the  responsibilities  of  leadership  fell  heavily  on  the 
pastor  and  his  wife.  Organizational  work  has  been  far  from 
complete,  but  love  has  abounded,  and  Cod’s  promises 
through  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  have  not  failed 
us.  My  husband,  and  I  are  humbly  grateful  to  our  many 
friends  throughout  Eastern  and  Central  North  Carolina  who 
have  labored  with  us  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  May  God 
richly  bless  each  one. 

Our  pastorates  have  included  the  following  Baptist 
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churches:  Pilot  Mountain  Association,  Madison  and  Walnut 
Cove,  West  Chowan  Association,  Roxobcl,  Connar-itsa,  Pleas 
ant  Grove,  St.  Johns,  Holly  Grove  and  Republican;  Eastern 
Association,  Bculaville,  Ilallsville,  Cedar  Fork,  Jones  Chapel, 
Alum  Springs,  Sharon,  Shiloh,  the  first  pastorate  and  the 
second  pastorate;  Turkey,  Mt.  Vernon,  Poplar  Grove,  and 
Beulah;  Mount  Zion  Association,  Lowes  Grove  and  Mt. 
Pisgah;  Johnston  Association,  Trinity  and  Robeson  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Bladen  Union. 

I  am  gratefully  indebted  to  the  editor  of  the  Smithfield 
Herald ,  to  Mrs.  Gladys  Satterwhite,  and  to  Miss  Annie 
Margaret  Sykes  for  their  help  in  preparing  material  for  this 
book. 

Mvrtie  Lee  Powers 
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A  BIT  OF  GENEALOGY 


Monroe  Lee  was  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Allen 
Lee. 

Mary  Blackman  Lee  was  the  daughter  of  Joel  and 
Elizabeth  Johnson  Lee. 

Monroe  and  Mary  Blackman  Lee  were  married  on 
May  12,  1868.  They  had  nine  children,  who  with  their 
spouses  and  children  were  as  follows: 

Georgia  Lee  married  Joe  Spell.  Their  two  chil¬ 
dren  were  Rena  Spell  and  Raymond  Spell. 

Moses  Lee  married  Betty  Johnson.  They  had  ten 
children:  Almond  Monroe,  Henry  Thaddeus,  Etta 
Louise,  Vonnie  Elizabeth,  Lester  Elrod,  Oliver  Graham, 
Mary  Elma,  and  Howard  Moses.  Two  babies  died  un¬ 
named. 

Jasper  Lee  married  Rozella  Johnson  and  their 
seven  children  were  as  follows:  Myrtie  Celestial,  Mary 
Verna,  Eric  Alien,  Vira  Eugenia,  Luther  Monroe,  Clara 
Isabella,  Clyde  Rozella. 

Seth  Lee's  first  marriage  was  to  Katy  Peacock,  who 
left  no  living  children.  His  second  marriage  was  to 
Lenora  Johnson,  and  they  had  six  children:  Seth  Jr., 
Maida  Lenora,  Mary  Eliza,  Monroe  Prymroe,  Georgia 
Ella,  and  Joyce  Cornelia  Cathrin. 

Lisbon  Lee  married  Stella  Smith  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  were:  John  Eli,  Ludie  Carrie,  Mary  Lillian,  Coy 
Eugene,  Annie  Evelyn,  and  Stephen  Worth. 
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Hettie  Lee  married  Lonnie  Smith  and  they  had 
eight  children:  Mary  Viola,  Ruth  Elmeta,  John  Thel, 
Rudd  Elmon,  Thomas  Lee,  Lucile  Elizabeth,  James 
Garland,  and  Cedric  Talton. 

Lessie  Lee  married  Luther  Allen  Johnson  and 
there  were  nine  children:  Nola  Alma,  Alice  Lee, 
Melissa  Inez,  Luther  Thaddeus,  Georgia  Estelle,  Ella 
Edith,  John  Morrison,  Henry  Monroe,  and  Samuel. 

Vara  Lee  married  Mancey  Johnson  and  their  ten 
children  were:  Matilda,  James  Marvin,  Alsie  Byron, 
Marjorie  Elizabeth,  Robert  Newell,  Moses  Lee,  Edna 
Earle,  Clyde  Bradley,  Clemuel  Mancey,  and  Mary 
Pauline. 

Mamie  Lee  married  Peter  Lee  and  their  six  chil¬ 
dren  were:  Fred  Theodore,  Mary  Eloise,  Leo  Bernard, 
Marshall  Lisbon,  Jasper  P.,  and  Keaton. 
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Part  I 


Recollections  That  Live 


CHAPTER  ONE 

A  FAMILY  REUNION 

i  have  just  returned  home  from  our  family  reunion  on  this, 
the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  1950.  My  emotions  are  not 
quiet  and  memories  rush  back  and  forth  through  all  the 
years  of  my  recollection,  and  even  further  into  the  years,  my 
parents  told  me  about,  before  I  can  remember. 

My  grandparents  were  Monroe  and  Mary  Lee.  Grandma 
was  a  Lee  before  she  was  married,  so  their  descendants  are 
full-blooded  Lees.  Monroe  and  Mary  were  married  just  after 
the  Civil  War  and  settled  down  in  Johnston  County  in  a 
log  house  near  what  was  then  known  as  Peacock’s  Cross¬ 
roads,  and  in  recent  years,  as  Meadow.  This  couple  was  of 
sturdy  heritage.  They  did  not  regard  poverty  as  a  handicap 
so  long  as  they  had  health  and  an  opportunity  to  make  an 
honest  living.  By  the  sweat  of  the  brow  they  cleared  land 
and  tended  crops,  and  Cod  blessed  the  labor  of  their  hands. 
Children  came  into  their  home,  of  whom  nine  lived  to  be 
grown  and  married.  As  years  passed,  hard  work  and  good 
management  gave  this  family  a  living  income  with  some  to 
spare,  which  went  into  the  purchase  of  land  and  home  im¬ 
provements  so  that  they  rated  among  the  good  livers  of  their 
community.  “No  man  livetli  to  himself,”  was  said  by  the 
Master  Teacher,  and  these  Lees  have  interpreted  that  as 
requiring  activity  in  school,  church,  and  community  life. 

In  the  passing  of  two  decades,  two  sons,  Moses  and  Jasper 
and  their  wives,  Betty  and  Zella,  died,  each  couple  leaving 
a  good-sized  family  of  children.  Two  sons  and  the  five  daugh- 
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ters  survive.  They  are  Seth  and  Lib  Lee,  Georgia  Spell, 
Lessie  Johnson,  Hettie  Smith,  Vara  Johnson,  and  Mamie 
Lee.  These,  wiili  their  respective  families,  make  up  the  clan 
of  which  I’m  a  member;  and  this  is  the  reunion  I  attended 
today.  It  was  not  the  first  one.  A  lew  years  ago,  Aunt  Geor¬ 
gia,  now  79,  expressed  the  desire  to  get  the  family  together. 
In  1947,  Uncle  Lib  got  busy  stirring  up  a  lot  of  sentiment 
and  enthusiasm  for  a  family  reunion.  The  date  was  set  for 
the  fourth  Sunday  in  October,  and  the  place  was  the  old 
homestead,  which  was  inherited  by  my  father,  Jasper.  At  his 
death  his  youngest  son,  Luther,  received  the  bequeathal,  and 
he  and  his  wife,  Frankie,  are  now  raising  up  the  fourth 
■  generation  on  the  spot  of  earth  that  is  sacred  next  to  Heaven 
to  this  group  of  Lees.  On  that  day  our  hearts  were  so  warmed 
and  cheered  with  the  greetings  and  handshaking,  the  eating 
and  remembering,  that  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  make 
the  reunion  an  annual  allair.  We  met  the  following  two 
years  ’with  Uncle 'Lib  and  Aunt  Vara.  Today  was  our  fourth 
meeting,  and  we  went  to  Uncle  Seth’s. 

Family  reunions  are  like  weddings  in  that  every  time  we 
have  one,  we  go  through  with  about  the  same  procedure, 
we  say  about  the  same  things,  we  see  mostly  the  same  people, 
and  yet  every  time  we  meet,  it’s  like  a  new  experience.  We 
are  all  a  year  older.  We  bring  along  our  year’s  woes  and 
troubles  and  joys  to  be  told  to  each  other.  Usually  death  has 
saddened  some  home  to  sol  ten  the  ego  in  all  of  us  and 
remind  us  that  this  earth  is  not  our  final  abode.. Many  of  the 
younger  adults  scattered  about  in  far  places  are  asked  about 
and  heard  from.  As  we  behold  each  other’s  children,  there 
is  always  the  exclamation,  “How  they  have  grown!” — -which 
is  bewildering  to  the  children.  New  babies  are  there  to  rejoice 
over  and  the  old  people  to  love  more  tenderly  year  after 
year. 

Uncle  Seth,  now  in  his  seventies,  was  feeble  today,  staying 
in  bed  part  of  the  time,  but  his  face  glowed  as  he  welcomed 
his  kinsfolk.  As  1  watched  him  beaming  over  the  little  chil¬ 
dren,  I  saw  words  in  his  face  uttered  only  in  his  heart.  It 
was  as  if  he  were  saying,  “With  me,  life  is  ebbing  away  but 
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it  springs  anew  in  you.  The  Lee  blood  continues  its  course 
through  new  veins,  but  with  the  same  spirit."  Aunt  Lenora 
and  the  family  group  were  their  gracious  selves,  making 
everyone  happy  and  comfortable  even  under  the  strain  of 
recent  news  that  a  daughter  was  seriously  ill  in  Washington. 
Sharing  these  inward  feelings  of  those  I  love  makes  me 
desirous  of  stronger  family  loyalty. 

This  family  likes  to  argue.  Wherever  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  there  is  always  more  than  one  opinion  on 
any  subject  that  comes  up,  but  when  assembled  around  the 
table  they  eat  heartily  in  one  accord.  The  women  display 
their  best  in  the  art  of  cooking.  Fancy  salads,  chiffon  cakes, 
and  meringue  pies  supplement  meats  and  breads  of  every 
kind  found  on  picnic  tables.  But  modern  cooking  has  not 
crowded  out  Grandma  Mary’s  recipes  lor  old-fashioned  egg 
custards  and  two-crust  apple  pies.  Granddaughters  place 
them  on  the  table  with  approving  eyes  and  grandsons  gobble 
them  down  with  as  greedy  appetites  as  grandpa  ever  did. 

As  usual,  the  dinner  hour  was  followed  by  a  business 
session,  today.  Marvin  Johnson,  who  has  served  well  since 
organizing,  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  presidency  and  Elmon 
Smith  was  elected.  Ludie  Lee  Alford  has  moved  to  Boston 
and  could  no  longer  serve  as  historian.  Matilda  Langdon 
was  elected  in  her  place.  The  other  officers  were  retained. 
Since  the  first  reunion,  Ludie  has  been  preparing  a  scrap¬ 
book  which  contains  historical  records  and  pictures  in  a 
unique  and  interesting  arrangement. 

In-laws  are  a  healthy  contribution  to  any  family,  and  it 
is  especially  true  of  ours,  as  is  evident  at  the  reunions.  They 
impart  variety  and  charm  to  the  meetings,  many  of  them 
doing  things  and  adding  touches  here  and  there  which  give 
sparkle  to  the  hospitality. 

These  Lees  feel  that  they  are  fortunate  in  having  four 
preachers  among  them.  One,  Elder  Lester  Lee,  is  a  grand¬ 
son.  The  other  three,  Luther  A.  Johnson,  Lonnie  Powers, 
and  McLeod  Bryan,  have  come  in  by  marriage.  Lester  and 
Uncle  Luther  have  been  present  at  every  meeiing  an d  Jed 
our  devotional  services.  Pastoral  duties  called  Lester  away  at 
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noon  today,  but  Uncle  Luther,  in  his  own  gentle  way,  spoke 
a  few  words  of  spiritual  devotion  and  led  in  prayer.  I  espe¬ 
cially  like  a  religious  service  closing  the  day’s  meeting.  It 
reminds  me  that,  as  our  family  circle  widens,  we  are  to 
remember  that  the  family  of  God  is  composed  of  those  from 
every  earthly  family  who,  by  His  grace,  through  faith  in 
Him  have  an  eternal  home. 


CHAPTER  TWO 

I  REMEMBER  MY  GRANDMOTHERS 

in  the  Holy  Bible  there  is  recorded  a  letter  written  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  to  a  young  man  named  Timothy.  In  the  letter 
is  this  statement:  “When  I  call  to  remembrance  the  un¬ 
feigned  faith  that  is  in  thee,  which  dwelt  first  in  thy  grand¬ 
mother  Lois  and  thy  mother  Eunice;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  in  thee  also.”  I  am  glad  God  did  not  let  Paul  forget 
the  grandmother  as  he  reminded  this  young  man  of  those 
who  had  been  a  blessing  in  the  forming  of  his  Christian 
character. 

It  is  the  proclivity  of  youth,  to  whom  almost  anything 
that  abounds  with  energy  and  thrills  is  life  at  its  best,  to 
think  of  growing  old  as  growing  useless,  but  those  of  us  who 
have  lived  a  half-century  perceive  that  wheat  and  tares  grow 
along  together.  When  we  cease  to  dream  and  become  rem¬ 
iniscent,  the  tares  in  the  lives  of  those  who  have  blessed  us 
with  a  godly  memory  dwindle  into  chaff  which  the  wind 
drives  away,  and  only  the  ripened  fruit  is  left  to  nourish 
and  adorn  our  spirits.  Thus  do  I  remember  my  grand¬ 
mothers. 

The  oldest  of  seven  children,  I  was  born  at  the  old  Mon¬ 
roe  Lee  homestead,  a  quarter-mile  from  the  new  house  my 
grandparents  moved  into  after  deeding  my  father  the  home- 
place.  Grandpa  died  before  I  can  remember.  I  know  that 
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in  the  mutual  sense  of  family  relationship  I  loved  and  accept¬ 
ed  the  love  of  my  parents.  But  in  recollection,  the  first  feel¬ 
ing  of  affection  that  drew  my  heart  to  the  heart  of  another 
was  for  my  Grandmother  Lee.  There  was  no  difference  in 
her  house  and  that  of  my  father  in  being  home  to  me.  Young 
aunts  were  there  to  fondle  and  entertain  me.  Aunt  Mamie, 
who  was  six  years  my  senior,  especially  regarded  me  as  her 
charge  to  care  for  and  to  boss.  My  parents  used  to  say,  “Myr- 
tie  would  stay  at  her  grandmother’s  all  the  time  if  we  would 
let  her,  and  when  she's  home,  what  time  she  is  not  begging 
to  go  back  to  Grandma’s,  Mamie  is  here  begging  for  her  to 
go.”  The  path  that  led  from  my  home  to  Grandma’s  was 
kept  aliye  with  my  footprints  and  somehow  I  feel  sorry  for 
any  little  girl  who  must  grow  up  without  the  memory  of  her 
spirit  singing  with  the  birds  and  frogs  and  a  rippling  stream 
as  she  trips  over  a  bridge  going  to  her  grandmother’s  house. 

Grandma’s  affection  for  me  was  expressed  quietly  with¬ 
out  childish  pretense.  She  was  a  person  who  spoke  firmly, 
with  convictions  not  easily  changed.  Exact  obedience  and 
respectful  behavior  were  demanded  of  her  grandchildren  as 
well  as  of  her  own.  Lett  a  widow  while  several  of  her  nine 
children  were  still  young,  her  hands  and  heart  were  filled 
with  toil  and  care  which  she  shouldered  with  an  indomitable 
spirit  of  which  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  Proverbs  reminds 
me  every  time  I  read  it.  But  Grandma  Mary’s  inner  humility 
would  not  let  her  admit  that  she  had  any  likeness  to  a 
Biblical  heroine  other  than  her  given  name.  Without  any 
sign  of  hysteria  or  fanaticism,  Grandma  had  a  deep  and  abid¬ 
ing  religious  faith.  Upon  it  she  depended  to  carry  her 
through  dark  and  bright  hours  without  the  break  of  heart 
or  principle. 

In  her  last  years  this  good  woman,  who  had  been  so 
richly  blessed  with  health,  became  feeble  in  body,  but  her 
spirit  glowed  with  a  brilliance  that  pain  could  not  dim.  I 
was  then  a  growing  girl,  and  well  do  I  remember  the  calm 
expression  on  her  face  as  she  sat  for  long  periods  at  a  time 
reading  the  Bible.  1  once  heard  her  say  to  Aunt  Lou,  her 
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sister,  “Anything  lifted  up  to  God  is  all  right.”  The  state¬ 
ment  impressed  me. 

How  well  do  those  of  us  brought  up  in  the  Meadow 
community  who  have  passed  our  fiftieth  year  remember  the 
Sundays  of  our  early  years  in  Hickory  Grove  Church,  with 
our  knees  aching  as  our  feet  dangled  from  the  homemade 
benches.  Too  much  wriggling  brought  warning  glances  from 
our  parents,  who  in  those  days  bossed  their  own  children. 
Our  only  recourse  was  to  get  very  thirsty  and  be  delayed  at 
the  well  a  few  minutes  while  Elder  Burnis  Wood  continued 
his  one-to-two-liour  sermon.  Yet,  not  one  of  us  would  say 
we  are  worse  off  for  the  ordeal,  but  we  respectfully  remem¬ 
ber  the  sacred  reverence  that  prevailed  throughout  the 
service. 

The  old  men  sat  in  the  amen  corner  on  the  right,  and 
the  old  women  faced  them  from  the  left.  I  usually  sat  with 
my  parents  in  the  middle  section.  I  remember  that  one  Sun¬ 
day  I  ventured  into  the  amen  corner  with  my  grandmother, 
and,  seating  myself  beside  her,  saw  her  as  my  personification 
of  a  saint,  wearing  a  pretty  black  silk  bonnet  she  herself 
made,  with  the  facing  finely  quilted  and  a  dainty  ruffle  across 
the  front.  Her  snowy,  starched  apron  with  six  tucks  and  a 
hamburg  ruffle  at  the  bottom  rustling  against  her  trailing 
satin  skirt  was  to  me  an  angelic  whisper.  When  prayer  was 
made,  Grandma  knelt,  and'  I  dropped  on  my  kees  beside 
her.  As  the  pastor  prayed  Grandma  wept.  I  had  never  seen 
her  in  tears  before  and  my  young  heart  was  distressed.  Lift¬ 
ing  my  face  to  hers,  I  asked,  “Grandma,  what’s  the  matter?” 

Squeezing  my  hand,  she  whispered,  “It’s  all  right.” 

I  said,  “Have  you  lifted  it  up  to  God?” 

She  smiled  and  said,  “Yes”;  and  I  was  comforted. 

I  was  in  my  junior  years  when  Grandma  died.  There  is 
very  little  I  remember  about  the  funeral.  I  know  that  after 
coming  home  from  the  cemetery  I  hid  myself  in  a  room  and 
wept  the  first  sorrowful  tears  I  recollect,  and  I  thought  I 
could  never  overcome  my  grief.  The  next  Sunday  at  church, 
in  referring  to  her  going  away,  the  pastor  said,  “It’s  all  right 
with  Sister  Lee.”  The  thought  came  to  me:  Grandma  has 
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been  lifted  up  to  God.  I  was  comforted,  and  that  comfort 
abides  with  me  until  this  day. 

It  happened  that  my  Grandmother  Lee  blessed  my  child¬ 
hood  years  and  my  Grandmother  Johnson  blessed  my  matur¬ 
ing  years.  While  Grandma  Lee  was  taking  care  of  me,  Grand¬ 
ma  Johnson  was  a  chronic  sufferer  with  arthritis.  In  those 
days  nothing  was  known  of  wonder  drugs,  and  people  did 
not  go  to  the  hospital  until  they  were  so  sick  nothing  short 
of  a  miracle  could  save  them.  One  just  bore  afflictions  with 
what  the  local  doctor  could  give,  and  prayer. 

The  four-mile  buggy  ride  with  my  family  to  see  mother’s 
parents  was  a  delightful  experience,  and  I  liked  to  play  with 
my  Aunt  Mary,  who  was  not  quite  two  years  older  than  I. 
But  throughout  the  house  there  was  always  the  warning: 
You  must  be  quiet  for  Grandma  is  sick.  I  well  remember 
Aunt  Isabella  smiling,  but  looking  old  and  tired  for  a  young 
woman,  as  she  nursed  her  mother  and  took  care  of  her  young 
brothers  and  sisters.  God  must  have  some  special  reward  for 
such  as  she  who,  just  blooming  into  beautiful  young  woman¬ 
hood,  gave  up  the  thought  of  romance  and  youthful  pleas¬ 
ures  and  shut  herself  in  to  take  care  of  her  mother  and  her 
mother’s  home. 

After  ten  years  of  intense  suffering,  Grandma’s  pain  be¬ 
gan  to  subside.  It  was  almost  like  a  miracle  when  one  day, 
while  her  daughter  was  putting  away  the  weekly  wash, 
Grandma  said  to  her,  “Hand  me  Henry’s  socks  and  I’ll  darn 
them.”  In  those  ten  years  of  just  lying  and  suffering  she  had 
not  lost  her  skill  with  a  needle,  and  the  mending  of  that 
pair  of  socks  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  for  Grandma 
and  all  of  her  household.  It  was  not  long  before  news  was 
spread  throughout  the  community  that  Miss  Margaret  was 
embroidering  a  tablecloth,  and  the  neighbors  flocked  in  to 
see  it.  She  tried  knitting  and  crocheting  but  finally  settled 
down  to  the  specialty  of  making  quilt  tops.  In  the  next  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  of  her  life  she  made  an  average  of  a  quilt  top 
every  two  weeks,  making  a  total  of  650  quilts  that  have 
warmed  beds  throughout  many  communities  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  even  as  far  away  as  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  This 
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very  night  many  children  will  be  tucked  under  quilts  Grand¬ 
ma  made.  When  scraps  got  scarce  she  woidd  begin  sending 
out  word  through  friends  that  she  wanted  more. 

Time  was  too  valuable  to  waste,  and  if  the  family  was 
late  getting  up  in  the  mornings  they  found  Grandma  hard 
at  work  with  several  newly  made  squares  by  her  pillow.  She 
was  just  as  zealous  about  saving  materials.  Every  tiny  bit  of 
scrap  that  could  be  sewn  together  was  saved  and  sewed  with 
used  tobacco  twine  which  her  younger  grandchildren  and 
their  friends  pulled  from  tobacco  sticks.  Grandma  carefully 
divided  it  into  three  or  four  ply,  cleaned  it  with  beeswax 
and  rolled  it  into  balls.  She  said  she  had  rather  sew  with  it 
than  with  sewing  thread,  but  I  believe  the  reason  she  did 
was  a  secret  pleasure  she  derived  in  having  for  her  patrons 
their  spools  of  thread  returned  with  their  folded  quilts. 
When  someone  would  suggest  that  they  buy  new  twine  for 
her,  she  would  say,  “Oh  no,  I  had  rather  have  used  thread.” 

The  arthritic  rheumatism  injured  Grandma’s  spine  so 
that  she  was  never  again  able  to  walk  or  to  even  sit  upright 
in  a  chair.  Her  sewing  was  done  lying  flat  on  her  back  in  bed 
or  slightly  elevated  in  her  wheel  chair.  In  this  same  position, 
she  helped  with  household  chores,  such  as  churning,  prepar- 
•  ing  vegetables,  mending,  patching  and  caring  for  young 
babies.  She  even  insisted  on  helping  her  son-in-law  tie  dry 
tobacco.  She  also  found  time  for  devotional  and  secular  read¬ 
ing.  “God  has  been  very  good  to  me  in  restoring  strength  to 
my  arms  and  giving  me  good  eyes”  was  one  of  her  grateful 
remarks.  She  sewed  without  eyeglasses  after  she  was  seventy- 
five. 

By  the  time  Isabella  reached  her  late  thirties  she  had 
raised  her  sister  Mary  to  be  a  grown  young  lady  of  depend¬ 
able  character.  So  she  married  Jim  Jones,  a  widower  and 
became  the  mother  of  a  son  and  daughter  of  her  own,  leaving 
Mary  to  take  care  of  her  mother.  Mary  was  soon  married 
and,  with  her  husband,  lived  in  her  mother’s  house.  As  the 
babies  came,  Grandma  helped  take  care  of  them.  There  was 
never  the  slightest  “whim”  that  her  invalidism  should  ex¬ 
cuse  her  from  assuming  any  responsibility  shared  by  a  nor- 
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mal  grandmother.  Each  of  the  live  babies  was  caressed  in  her 
arms  and  nestled  in  her  heart.  It  was  interesting  and  heart¬ 
warming  to  note  how  those  grandchildren  at  a  very  young 
age  understood  that  their  grandmother  could  not  leave  her 
bed  and  that  they  must  be  very  gentle  and  kind  to  her,  even 
feeling  responsible  for  taking  care  of  her  while  she  took 
care  of  them  for  hours  at  the  time. 

The  pious  animation  that  gave  Grandma  a  radiant  sanc¬ 
tity  did  not  rob  her  of  a  sense  of  humor.  Before  Sallie  had 
reached  her  third  birthday,  her  mother  went  to  a  club  meet¬ 
ing  one  day,  leaving  her  with  her  grandmother.  When  Mary 
returned,  she  found  Sallie  sitting  watchfully  by  Grandma’s 
bed.  “I  have  no  room  for  supper  tonight,”  jested  Grandma. 
“Sallie  just  had  to  keep  doing  something  for  me,  so  she  has 
foundered  me  on  water.” 

When  Charles  was  such  a  little  fellow  his  arms  could  not 
reach  the  top  of  her  chair,  he  begged  Grandma  to  let  him 
try  to  see  if  he  could  push  her  around.  In  spite  of  his  moth¬ 
er’s  warning  that  lie  was  too  small,  Grandma  was  a  good 
sport  and  let  him  try.  He  got  her  through  the  door  to  the 
porch.  They  were  both  jubilant  over  his  good  steering  when 
suddenly1  he  made  a  short  turn  and  Grandma  tumbled  out. 
She  was  just  slightly  hurt,  and  with  a  big  hug  she  comforted 
the  distressed  Charles  with  the  assurance  that  he  could  try 
again  when  his  arms  got  three  inches  longer. 

“Just  imagine  the  preacher  coming  in  and  finding  me 
stretched  out  on  the  bare  floor,”  laughed  Grandma  to  Mary 
who  had  just  come  in  from  the  field  where  she  had  been 
working  one  summer  day. 

“You  know  he  didn’t,”  exclaimed  the  startled  Mary. 

“Yes,  I  was  working  on  my  quilt  squares  and  somehow 
in  sliding  around,  I  fell  right  off  the  bed.  I  tried  my  best 
to  get  up  but  I  just  couldn’t,  so  I  pulled  my  sewing  down 
to  the  floor  and  kept  busy.  I  heard  some  one  coming  in  and 
I  thought  surely  it  was  you.  But  who  should  it  be  but  Brother 
Lee.  When  he  got  to  the  door  he  saw  me,  and  it’s  right  funny 
how  frightened  and  jittery  he  was.  I  told  him  how  it  hap¬ 
pened,  and  he  picked  me  up  and  put  me  back  in  bed.  He 
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wanted  to  call  somebody  and  find  out  for  sure  if  I  was  hurt, 
but  I  told  him  it  was  no  use.  It  was  right  funny  and  embar¬ 
rassing,  too.  If  I  could  have  gotten  up  from  there,  nobody 
would  have  ever  known  it.” 


Returning  physical  vigor  was  accompanied  with  glowing 
spirit.  Her  room  became  a  visiting  center  for  relatives  and 
friends  from  far  and  near.  Children  were  welcomed  at  her 
bedside.  New  babies  were  brought  to  receive  her  blessing. 
She  also  became  an  interesting  visitor.  While  at  her  son  Hen¬ 
ry’s  in  Dunn,  Mr.  Hatcher  gave  her  a  delightful  surprise 
one  sunny  day  when  he  sent  word  lie  would  soon  be  around 
with  his  ambulance  to  take  her  for  a  drive  in  the  country, 
lie  took  her  through  Dunn  and  over  to  Benson  and  back. 
No  child  was  ever  thrilled  at  a  circus  more  than  she  was 
thrilled  with  that  trip.  It  was  interesting. to  hear  her  describe 
scenes  and  places  in  town  and  on  the  road  which  many  who 
constantly  traveled  the  same  road  had  not  even  noticed.  She 
liked  having  her  wheel  chair  rolled  into  a  two-horse  wagon 
and  just  leisurely  driving  out  for  a  visit.  She  attended  church 
that  way.  In  winter  when  the  weather  was  unfavorable  for 
her  to  go  to  church  she  invited  the  church  to  her  home. 
There  was  often  preaching  service  at  Grandma’s  house.  At 
the  Johnson-Lee  family  reunions  the  chairs  around  Grand¬ 
ma’s  were  not  empty,  for  neither  kith  nor  kin  could  leave 
without  a  chat  with  ‘‘Aunt  Margaret.” 


In  Grandma’s  thoughts,  death  itself  Was  entwined  with  a 
journey.  One  day  as  her  claugher  Mary,  who  took  care  of  her 
in  her  last  years,  was  leaving  for  a  shopping  trip,  she  called 
to  her  and  said,  ‘‘Bring  back  a  piece  of  material  for  my 
burial  dress.”  She  had  mentioned  a  desire  to  have  her  dress 
ready  several  times  before,  and  Mary  knew  she  was  sincere 
about  it.  When  Mary  returned;  her  mother  expressed  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  black  broadcloth  she  had  purchased.  Mrs. 
Minnie  Barefoot  was  sent  for  to  make  the  dress.  She  and 
Grandma  enjoyed  a  pleasant  visit  together  as  they  sewed  and 
talked  of  both  earthly  and  heavenly  things.  That  was  ten 
years  before  she  died,  but  the  dress  was  kept  in  readiness, 
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even  though  she  .surprised  herself  by  seeing  her  eighty-sixth 
birthday  a  little  before  her  death  in  1941. 

The  thirty-seven  years  of  Grandma’s  invalidism  were 
strewn  with  many  sorrows,  some  of  which  were  tragic.  She 
had  lost  one  baby  in  infancy.  Her  husband,  Luther  I).  John¬ 
son,  who  so  loyally  stood  by  her,  was  brought  home  from  a 
Fayetteville  hospital  in  a  hearse  drawn  by  four  white  horses, 
at  the  Christmas  season  in  1914. 

Three  years  from  that  Christmas  day  those  same  white 
horses  brought  home  the  corpse  of  her  son  Charlie,  from 
Camp  Jackson.  Charlie  left  home  on  Thanksgiving  day  as  a 
draftee  for  World  War  I  and  died  of  pneumonia  two  days 
before  Christmas.  The  grief  of  his  loved  ones  at  home  was 
made  almost  unbearable  by  the  knowledge  that  he  never 
heard  from  home  after  he  left.  Letter  after  letter  was  mailed 
to  him,  but  for  some  reason  he  never  received  them.  His 
letters  came  to  us  begging  for  news  from  home  but  he  did 
not  receive  ours.  Finally,  his  brother  Paschal  boarded  the 
train  to  go  to  Camp  Jackson  to  find  out  about  him,  but  Char¬ 
lie  was  dead  when  Paschal  arrived.  After  his  death,  the  letters 
of  relatives  were  returned  with  the  explanation  that  Charlie 
was  never  assigned  to  a  company  before  he  was  sent  to  the 
hospital.  The  explanation  did  not  relieve  the  bitter  ache  in 
the  hearts  of  us  who  loved  him,  knowing  that  day  after  day 
he  had  longed  for  news  from  home. 

This  break  in  Grandma’s  family  circle  was  made  deeper 
and  lonelier  through  her  surviving  years  as  she  gave  to  death 
six  of  her  nine  children  and  six  children-in-law.  Pier  own 
sisters,  her  husband’s  brothers  and  sisters,  and  many  much¬ 
loved  friends  departed  one  by  one.  Neighbors  would  say, 
“I’m  sorry  for  Miss  Margaret,”  and  hurry  over  hoping  to  be 
of  some  comfort.  They  would  go  back  home  wondering  how 
she  bore  trouble  so  well.  When  other  members  of  the  family 
gave  way  to  grievous  tears,  Grandma  remained  calm  and 
serene,  with  a  grace  and  meekness  that  caused  many  people 
to  marvel.  As  I  think  back  over  those  years,  I  wonder  why 
we  marveled,  for  Grandma  was  herself  a  tower  of  strength  to 
those  in  trouble. 
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My  mother  was  a  paralytic  the  last  four  years  of  her  life. 
As  she  grew  weaker  and  more  feeble  she  still  hoped  to  get 
well.  She  sought  medical  aid  without  avail.  After  having 
been  confined  to  her  bed  and  chair  tor  a  long  time  without 
ability  to  walk  alone  or  to  speak  naturally,  she  said  to  me 
late  one  afternoon,  “I  want  to  go  see  my  mother.” 

I  said,  “It’s  late  now.  Why  not  wait  until  tomorrow?” 

She  said,  “I  want  to  go  now.” 

I  called  my  brother  Luther  from  the  field,  and  we  were 
soon  taking  her  into  her  mother’s  house.  Few  words  wfere 
spoken  among  all  of  us,  for  somehow  words  were  not  needed. 
The  visit  was  short.  My  mother  stumbled  up  from  her  chair 
to  her  mother’s  bed  and  simply  said,  “Goodbye,  Ma.” 

Grandma  reached  for  her  daughter’s  withered  hand  and 
caressed  it  with  both  of  hers.  She  spoke  not  a  word,  but 
through  her  sky-blue  eyes  her  spirit  spoke  to  her  daughter. 
Her  radiance  brightened  the  feeling  in  the  room,  and  I  know 
my  mother  understood  her  mother’s  inner  voice  saying,  “Go 
along,  Zelkv.  I’ll  soon  be  there.” 

On  our  way  back,  Mother  asked  Luther  to  stop  at  the 
Jesse  Lee  cemetery,  which  was  at  that  time  surrounded  with 
adorning  pines.  We  helped  her  wobbling  feet  to  her  father’s 
grave.  Looking  about,  she  pointed  out  the  graves  of  her 
family  and  friends.  Then  there  was  a  period  of  silence.  Lean¬ 
ing  against  the  stone  that  bore  her  father’s  epitaph  she  turned 
her  face  toward  the  sunset  and  smiled.  I  knew  then  that  God 
and  Grandma  had  given  her  faith  and  courage  to  face  death, 
and  somehow  strength  was  transmitted  to  me  to  enable  me 
to  stand  by  her  side  and  look  toward  the  sunset  and  smile. 
When  Luther  and  I  started  to  lift  our  mother  back  into  the 
car  she  said,  “Wait  a  minute.”  She  listened  and  then  quietly 
said,  “Pines  make  such  a  peaceful  sound.  ’  That  was  my 
mother’s  last  visit  out  of  her  house.  It  was  six  years  before 
my  Grandmother  followed  her  into  the  realm  beyond  the 
sunset. 

Say  not  to  me  that  physical  things  are  life’s  realities.  As 
I  glance  into  the  mirror,  day  after  day  my  own  features 
tell  me  that  my  physical  self  is  fast  deteriorating.  The  inner 
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life  we  call  the  soul  is  the  only  real  and  abiding  life  we  have. 
It  is  only  as  we  commit  that  unto  God  that  the  spirit  grows 
strong  as- the  body  grows  weak.  The  certainty  of  this  I  have 
seen  in  my  two  grandmothers,  and  this  absolute  truth  I  want 
to  pass  on  to  my  grandchildren. 

CHAPTER  THREE 

A  HERITAGE  TO  REMEMBER 

Family  Recollections 

i  am  a  family  reunion  enthusiast.  Let  its  popularity  increase. 
I  have  just  returned  from  mine  on  this,  the  nineteenth  of 
August,  1951.  I  took  my  grandchildren  with  me,  and  I  want 
them,  from  their  earliest  recollections,  to  honor  their  ances¬ 
tral  lineage.  It’s  not  that  my  family  is  important  other  than 
that  we  are  just  plain  American  people  with  about  the  same 
background  and  experiences  of  other  plain  American  people. 
Not  one  of  us  has  become  rich  or  famous,  and  so  far,  we 
have  all  escaped  criminal  prosecution.  So,  this  is  not  a  story 
to  play  up  a  hero  or  to  shield  notoriety  but  to  dig  into 
memories  of  a  family  just  like  a  multitude  of  other  families 
that  inhabit  the  earth. 

We,  the  descendants  of  Monroe  and  Mary  Lee,  met  today 
with  Aunt  Hettie,  the  widowed  wife  of  J.  Lonnie  Smith.  The 
seventh  child  in  a  line  of  nine,  this  woman  grew  up  with  a 
quality  of  ardor  in  her  character  which,  incessantly  expressed 
in  neighborly  service  and  compassion,  has  made  her  a  shining 
star  in  her  community.  For  two  years  I  was  privileged  to  live 
across  the  road  from  her  house.  One  spring  the  community 
suffered  an  outbreak  of  what  the  doctors  called  virus  flu.  My 
husband  and  I  came  down  with  it  the  same  week.  When 
Aunt  Ilettie  heard  the  news,  she  was  soon  on  the  steps  at 
our  back  door. 

“Aunt  Hettie,  you  better  not  come  in.  We  have  this  bad 
flu  and  you  might  catch  it,”  was  the  warning  of  my  husband. 
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With  her  lel’t  hand  clutching  a  bowl  of  soup,  and  her 
right  hand  lifted  above  her  head  with  the  index  finger  point¬ 
ing  straight  into  the  heavens  she  affirmed,  “I’m  trusting  a 
higher  power.” 

That  is  not  the  only  time  Aunt  Hettie  defied  a  conta¬ 
gious  disease  as  she  walked  into  homes  of  both  white  and 
colored,  carrying  food,  clothing,  medicated  ointments  and 
supplies  that  would  well  fit  a  first-aid  kit.  The  fact  that  she 
bore  and  cared  for  eight  children  of  her  own  did  not  keep 
her  away.  Her  hearty  laugh,  loving  concern,  helping  hands 
and  unwavering  faith  in  God  have  heartened  the  sick,  braced 
the  troubled,  and  encouraged  the  weak.  Today  was  her  birth¬ 
day,  and  as  she  welcomed  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  her 
relatives  they  found  out  that  sixty-six  years  of  living  had  not 
dulled  the  brightness  of  her  countenance  nor  silenced  the 
resonance  of  her  joyous  spirit.  Her  children  and  their  spouses 
backed  her  up  with  beaming  hospitality. 

Part  of  the  Past  and  Future 

All  through  the  day  as  I  .greeted  uncles  and  aunts  and 
cousins,  enjoying  the  mirthful  part  of  the  celebration  and 
then  the  cpiiet  hour  as  we  worshipped  together,  I  seemed  to 
hear  a  voice  saying  to  me,  “You  are  not  just  living  today. 
You  are  a  part  of  the  past  and  the  future.  Don’t  forget  the 
forebears  who  gave  you  life  and  handle  it  with  reverent  dis¬ 
cretion  as  you  pass  it. on.” 

As  Mary  Ellen  led  the  group  in  singing  “Amazing  Grace,” 
“My  Faith  Looks  Up  to  Thee,”  and  “Blest  Be  the  Tie  . . . ,” 
my  mind  overflowed  with  thoughts  of  my  parents  and  grand¬ 
parents  singing  those  old  hymns.  Others  were  obsessed  with 
the  same  emotion.  I  sensed  it  in  the  prayer  and  talk  of  Lester, 
the  preacher  grandson.  My  husband  brought  from  the  scrip¬ 
ture  the  story  of  Jacob  gathered  with  his  children  and  grand-: 
children.  With  his  hands  laid  upon  the  heads  of  his  grand¬ 
sons,  Jacob  prayed  that  his  name  and  the  name  of  his  father 
Isaac  and  his  father  Abraham  might  be  named  upon  them 
and  their  sons  after  them. 

Uncle  Luther  Allen,  seated  in  a  rocking  chair  because  of 
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his  aging  feebleness,  spoke  words  of  tender  affection  for 
remembered  friends  and  loved  ones  of  the  long  ago.  Then 
with  a  tranquil  radiance,  seen  only  in  the  faces  of  those  who 
are  coming  victoriously  to  the  end  of  an  earthly  existence 
with  their  spirits  in  harmony  with  heaven,  he  spoke  of  sad 
and  happy  personal  experiences.  The  impress  of  his  words 
made  me  feel  the  strength  of  a  soul  that  submits  heartaches 
and  disappointments  to  God,  and  1  saw  tears  and  anguish 
toning  down  glitter  and  sharpness  in  the  weaving  of  the 
canopy  of  life,  giving  it  a  mellow  coloring  of  subdued  beauty. 

Voices  Do  Not  Die 

Now,  back  home  in  the  repose  of  the  quiet  evening,  med¬ 
itating  over  the  passing  of  the  day,  I  recognize  the  voice  that 
has  been  calling  to  me  as  that  of  my  father.  He  has  been 
gone  from  the  earth  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  in  mem¬ 
ories  voices  do  not  die.  Given  to  nostalgic  moods,  my  father 
would  talk  reminiscently  of  his  childhood  days  and  about 
things  he  heard  his  father  tell  of  his  youthful  experiences. 
In  his  eldest  daughter,  Papa  had  a  fervent  listener.  Facts  he 
told  me,  added  to  answers  to  some  questions  I  asked  Aunt 
Georgia  and  Uncle  Luther  today,  give  me  a  fairly  compre¬ 
hensive  story  of  this  Lee  family  on  the  hazardous  trail  of 
life. 

On  April  9,  1865,  when  General  Lee  surrendered  to 
General  Grant  at  Appomattox,  Virginia,  my  grandfather 
Monroe  Lee  was  one  of  the  overpowered  soldiers  of  General 
Lee  present.  A  few  weeks  later,  he  shook  hands  with  his 
beloved  General  as  he  said  “Goodbye,”  and  headed  for  his 
home  in  lower  Johnston  County.  Grandpa  walked  every  step 
of  the  way,  and  it  was  such  a  long  hard  journey  he  did  not 
even  keep  account  of  the  number  of  days  it  took  to  make  it. 
Hunger  halted  his  trip  for  days  and  weeks  and  sometimes 
months  until  he  could  work  for  enough  food  to  start  him  off 
again.  He  boasted  of  the  fact  that  he  was  never  reduced  to 
begging  nor  imposed  upon  anybody’s  hospitality,  but  worked 
for  every  bite  of  food  and  for  the  scanty  money  that  took 
him  home. 
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About  noontime  one  April  day  in  1867,  with  tired  and 
bleeding  feet  but  with  a  determined  stride,  he  turned  into 
the  familiar  lane,  and  his  courage-  was  undaunted  as  he 
leaped  upon  the  porch  to  meet  his  parents,  Thomas  and 
Elizabeth  Lee,  who  wept  more  for  the  three  sons  they  lost 
in  the  war  than  they  rejoiced  for  the  one  who  had  returned. 
It  was  a  critical  time  in  the  South  but  Grandpa’s  theory  was 
that  hard  work  and  honest  living  more  than  anything  else 
would  build  back  what  had  been  torn  down. 

1 1  is  father  gave  him  a  clodpated  mule  and  a  second-hand 
wagon  to  go  along  with  a  few  acres,  on  which  was  a  one-room 
house  built  of  rough-edge  lumber,  which  meant  boards  that 
had  been  hewn  by  hand.  Into  this  house  Grandpa  took  his 
bride,  Mary  Lee,  daughter  of  Joel  and  Elizabeth  Lee,  on 
May  12,  of  the  following  year.  As. he  carried  her  over  the 
threshold,  he  solemnly  promised  that  in  time  to  come  she 
would  have  a  big  house  with  store-bought  furniture  and  a 
paling  fence  around  the  yard.  They  slept  on  a  shuck  mattress, 
cooked  their  meals  in  the  fireplace,  sat  in  splint-bottomed 
chairs,  and  Grandma  wove  the  cloth  which,  with  her  own 
fingers,  she  cut  and  sewed  into  the  garments  they  wore.  Their 
days  were  filled  with  hard  work,  and  their  hearts  were  filled 
with  gratitude  for  the  blessing  of  God. 

A  Log  Cabin  Is  Built 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year’s  harvest  Grandpa  bought  a 
new  ax  which  he  fortified  with  a  handle  drawn  from  a 
hickory  limb  and  took  into  the  forest  where  he  cut  the 
straightest  pines  he  could  find  to  build  a  log  cabin  for  his 
wife.  When  he  had  finished  daubing  the  chimney,  he  cut 
the  underbrush  and  swept  the  yard  with  a  broom  made  of 
reeds.  Then  he  built  a  cow  stall  and  a  chicken  coop,  piled  the 
wood  box  and  admired  his  deeds.  The  next  day  he  and  his 
brother  Tilghman  hitched  two  mules  to  the  wagon  loaded 
with  a  bale  of  cotton,  a  few  bushels  of  corn  and  a  ham  and 
made  a  three-day  journey  to  Fayettevilje,  where  Grandpa 
purchased  a  new  bedstead,  a  bureau  with  a  mirror,  a  center 
table  and  a  big  family  Bible. 
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Grandma  moved  into  her  new  house,  using  the  old  house 
(which  was  fifty  yards  away)  for  the  kitchen.  Grandpa  with 
his  strong  sturdy  hand  recorded  their  marriage  in  the  Bible 
and  placed  it  on  the  center  table.  But  this  did  not  conclude 
their  use  of  the  Bible.  As  the  babies  came,  each  birth  was 
written  down  by  that  same  hand  and,  on  long  winter  eve¬ 
nings,  when  Grandpa  had  finished  whetting  his  ax  on  a  rock, 
making  ready  for  an  early  start  in  the  new  ground  in  the 
morning,  he  threw  an  extra  lightwood  knot  on  the  fire  and 
reached  for  the  Bible.  Grandma  laid  aside  her  carding  and 
spinning,  and,  as  the  crackling  fire  flickered  light  on  the 
pages,  they  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  believed  every  word 
they  read. 

With  the  fleeting  years  a  growing  family  demanded  a 
larger  house.  Hard  work  and  scrupulous  living  provided  the 
cash  to  have  heart-lumber  sawed.  The  old  kitchen  was  torn 
down  to  make  room  for  a  big  house  with  a  fireplace  at  the 
end  of  the  big  room,  to  which  was  added  a  shed  room  and  a 
porch.  The  log  house  was  then  used  for  the  kitchen.  But 
Grandpa  with  his  progressive  ideas  began  to  agree  with  some 
of  his  neighbors  that  it  was  foolish  to  have  the  big  house 
and  the  kitchen  separate. 

“Why,”  said  he,  “I  feel  like  being  horsewhipped  every 
night  as  I  see  Mary  tugging  across  the  yard  with  a  sleeping 
baby  in  one  arm  and  a  lantern  across  the  other  and  three 
whining  children  pulling  at  her  skirt.” 

Other  acres  joining  his  land  had  been  purchased.  New 
lands  were  cleared  and  tilled,  the  cotton  “fruited  up  good,” 
and  by  Grandpa’s  reasoning  the  extra  money  could  be  used 
in  no  better  way  than  in  a  house.  The  big  room  became  the 
kitchen  and  the  shed  room  the  “middle  room,”  to  which 
was  joined  the  big  house  of  four  rooms  and  a  front  porch. 
Grandma  was  well  fixed  with  six  big  rooms,  and  with  the 
advantage  of  having  her  house  all  together.  She  didn’t  mind 
carrying  her  water  for  all  household  purposes  from  the  same 
old  well  fifty  yards  away. 

Grandpa  vowed  that  his  children  should  have  the  best 
advantages  a  poor  man  could  give  them.  Long  before  the  pub- 
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lie  school  system  was  established  in  North  Carolina,  Uncle 
Henry  M.  Johnson,  who  was  then  the  standard  bearer  in 
community  leadership,  was  carrying  around  a  petition  for 
funds  and  pledges  to  build  and  maintain  an  academy  of 
learning.  Near  the  top  of  the  list,  among  the  most  generous 
givers,  was  the  signature  of  Monroe  Lee.  Among  others  who 
built  and  for  many  years  maintained  Wentworth  Academy, 
where  scholastic  training  through  subjects  as  high  as  Latin 
and  algebra  and  the  teaching  of  instrumental  and  vocal  mu¬ 
sic  were  given  community  and  boarding  students  ten  months 
in  the  year,  were  William  Henry  Smith,  Jerry  Lee,  Jerry 
Wood,  Young  B.  Smith,  Jerry  George,  Spencer  Eldridge,  Y. 
J.  Lawhon,  Troy  Eldridge,  and  John  Henry  Barefoot. 

Arms  Never  Empty 

Grandma’s  arms  were  never  empty.  By  the  time  her  own 
family  was  complete  she  iiad  grandchildren  to  love  and 
cuddle.  On  November  18,  1800,  while  Vara  was  still  a  baby, 
the  home  had  its  first  wedding  when  the  oldest  daughter, 
Georgia,  became  Mrs.  Joe  Spell.  Grandma  was  grieved  be¬ 
cause  she  went  so  far  oif,  “clear  to  Sampson  County— twenty 
miles  away.’’  The  oldest  son,-  Moses,  Avith  his  bride,  Betty 
Johnson,  soon  followed  his  sister  into  Sampson.  The  flight 
had  begun,  and  when  son  Jasper  began  talking  about  getting 
married,  Grandpa  extended  his  estate  with  the  purchase  of 
the  Eldridge  Lee  farm  on  which  were  laid  the  foundations  for 
a  new  house.  The  house  was  finished,  and  my  grandparents 
gave  the  old  place  to  Jasper,  my  father.  They  moved  into 
their  big  two-story  house,  painted  white,  with  ornamental 
banisters  around  the  front  porch.  A  white  paling  fence  en¬ 
closed  the  yard.  Two  rows  of  newly  planted  elm  trees  Avere 
on  each  side  of  the  long  brick  walk  bordered  Avith  ever¬ 
greens  leading  from  the  front  gate  to  the  door. 

When  Grandpa’s  younger  daughters  Avere  old  enough  to 
court,  they  had  a  parlor  with  carpet  on  the  floor,  an  organ 
'in  one  corner  and  a  lounge  in  another.  The  lace  curtains 
gracefully  hung  from  round  mahogany  rods,  and  the  center 
table,  covered  with  a  white  linen  scarf  of  hand-drawn  em- 
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broidery  was  topped  with  a  global  lamp  that  matched  the 
china  vases  on  the  mantel.  Enlarged  pictures  adorned  the 
walls  and  the  rocking  chairs  were  as  good  as  their  neighbor’s. 
The  parlor  and  the  guest  room  across  the  hall  were  kept 
dusted  and  closed  umil  company  came,  and  then  the  whole 
house  was  opened  with  welcome  galore.  “The  more  the  mer¬ 
rier,”  was  Grandpa’s  salutation  as  Grandma  asked  everyone 
to  have  a  seat,  sent  the  children  out  to  catch  an  extra  chicken, 
and  slipped  back  into  the  kitchen  to  mend  the  fire  in  the 
wood  stove.  Cooking  three  scpiare  meals  a  day  was  in  her 
general  routine,  and  serving  a  lew  extra  plates  was  nothing 
to  upset  Grandpa’s  wife.  Plenty  of  young  men  came  wooing, 
and  one  by  one  the  daughters  as  well  as  the  sons  went  into 
homes  of  their  own  on  farms  near  by. 

Soon  after  moving  into  their  new  home  Grandpa’s  health 
failed.  With  increasing  feebleness  he  became  more  senti¬ 
mental  in  his  memories  of  his  youthful  struggles  and  bles¬ 
sings.  So  long  as  he  was  able,  he  took  his  daily  strolls  to  the 
old  place.  One  day  as  he  and  my  father  were  walking  over 
the  fields  and  talking  over  years  gone  by,  Grandpa  stopped, 
and  pointing  to  a  knoll  near  the  site  where  had  stood  the 
little  rough-edge  lumber  cabin  out  of  which  he  and  his 
young  Mary  had  made  a  home,  he  said,  “Jasper,  bury  me 
there;  and,  son,  you  take  care  of  the  old  home  place.”  When 
death  called  him  away,  his  body  was  laid  there  as  he  had 
recpiested.  Time  has  taken  its  toll,  and  today  the  remains 
of  his  Mary  and  many  of  their  descendants  wait  with  him. 

Big  Families 

Grandpa’s  nine. children  have  raised  big  families  of  their 
own.  The  younger  generations,  unlike  their  parents,  have 
scattered  out  to  far  places.  Georgia  Johnson  has  made  her 
abode  in  Texas  and  her  sister  Ella  has  gone  with  her  hus¬ 
band  to  Ohio.  Their  cousin  Marjorie  Johnson  flew  with  her 
pilot  husband  to  Arizona.  Dotted  here  and  there  along  the 
Atlantic  Coastal  Plain,  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida,  are 
residences  of  the  others. 

Today  was  the  time  to  come  back  home.  As  the  noon 
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hour  approached,  Aunt  Hettie’s  yard  was  being  rapidly 
filled  with  cars — highly  polished  Buicks  and  Packards  parked 
beside  Fords  and  Chevrolets  that  showed  evidence  of  having 
taken  the  place  of  Grandpa’s  wagon  on  the  farm.  Those  who 
have  followed  the  lead  of  their  sires  in  sticking  to  the  soil 
were  shaking  hands  with  their  cousins — business  men,  teach¬ 
ers,  preachers,  nurses,  stenographers,  college  professors,  me¬ 
chanics,  politicians,  newspapermen,  and  civil  service  em¬ 
ployees.  The  usual  greetings  were  exchanged  and  happy 
fellowship  prevailed. 

These  Lees  have  the  reputation  of  being  hard  workers 
and  big  eaters.  It  is  said  of  Uncle  Seth  that  he  has  walked 
more  miles  doing  hard  labor  than  the  average  Ford  car  runs 
in  a  lifetime.  Uncle  Lib  says  the  younger  generations  just 
won’t  work  like  the  old  ones  did;  but  if  grandsons  have 
slumped  with  the  work,  it  was  well  proved  at  the  c  table 
spread  under  the  sycamore  trees  at  Aunt  Hettie’s  today  that 
they  have  not  pared  their  appetites. 

Grandpa  used  to  say  that  the  best  day’s  work  he  ever  did 
was  the  day  he  tied  the  knot  with  Mary.  His  offspring  have 
been  just  about  as  successful  with  their  wedding  days.  In¬ 
laws  have  been  an  asset  to  this  family  all  along  the  line. 
Grandpa  used  to  rip  and  snort  about  the  Yankees.  When  he 
had  used  all  the  superlatives  he  knew  to  express  unkindness 
he  would  pause  in  a  reflective  mood  and  say,  “Let  bygones 
be  bygones;  we  are  all  Americans.’’  His  grandchildren  have 
taken  him  at  his  word  on  that  to  the  extent  that  a  full  half- 
dozen  of  them  have  taken  Yankees  for  their  mates  and  con¬ 
sider  themselves  none  the  worse  off. 

Yes,  this  day  has  taken  me  back  to  a  late  afternoon  in 
May  twenty-six  years  ago.  It  was  during  the  week  I  had  taken 
my  new  baby  girl  for  her  first  visit  with  her  grandparents. 
Papa  and  I  were  sitting  on  the  bench  by  the  old  well.  Fie 
was  holding  the  baby  as  we  were  commenting  about  the 
beauty  of  the  sunset.  He  said,  “Many  are  the  times  I've  come 
hot  and  tired  to  this  well  to  drink  and  wash  and  watch  the 
sunset,  and  I  often  heard  Pa  say  that  the  sunset  was  prettier 
from  this  well  than  from  any  place  he  had  ever  seen  it.” 
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Looking  down  at  his  wee,  listless  granddaughter,  he  con¬ 
tinued  speaking.  “You  are  not  just  living  today.  You  are  a 
part  of  the  past  and  the  future.  Don’t  forget  the  forebears 
who  gave  you  life,  and  handle  it  with  reverent  discretion  as 
you  pass  it  on.”  I  liked  the  statement  and  I  asked  him  to 
repeat  it.  Later  I  wrote  it  on  the  fly  leaf  in  my  Bible.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  original  with  him  or  he  received 
it  from  another,  but  I  want  to  pass  it  on  to  my  grandchildren. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 

I  LIKE  BEING  GRANDMA 


i  awoke  this  morning  to  the  sound  of  rain,  and  even  before 
1  threw  back  the  covers  I  was  conscious  of  a  mood  indicative 
of  the  weather.  It’s  the  aftermath  of  a  two-weeks  visit  of  my 
grandchildren.  I  knew  it  was  coming  early  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  as  three  pairs  of  little  eyes  kept  looking  my  way  while 
six  unwearying  hands  continued  waving  until  their  daddy 
speeded  the  car  and  whisked  them  out  of  sight. 

They  did  not  know  about  the  tears  that  shrouded  my  face 
when  I  turned  back  into  the  house  and  that  all  day  kept  my 
eyes  cloudy  as  I  tried  to  force  back  a  crying  loneliness  by 
keeping  my  hands  busy  picking  up  broken  fragments,  eras¬ 
ing  pencil  marks  from  the  walls,  sweeping,  dusting  and 
washing  smudges  off  the  windowpanes.  Then,  confident  of 
their  safety  now,  I  pulled  from  closet  shelves  favorite  vases, 
lamps,  and  trays  and  placed  them  in  their  respective  places. 
When  night  halted  these  activities  at  a  late  bedtime  hour, 
I  tried  to  fool  myself  into  believing  it  would  seem  good  to 
get  up  in  the  morning  with  a  quiet  clean  house  and  plenty 
of  time  for  myself.  So  here  I  am  encompassed  with  a  quietude 
that  is  too  sullen,  without  a  ray  of  sunshine  outside  or  in¬ 
side  to  pierce  the  gloom. 

A  house  cleaned  and  polished  without  a  sound  of  noise 
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is  too  big.  How  different  is  the  feeling  of  my  house  today 
and  just  two  days  ago,  when  my  husband,  weaving  his  way 
through  cowboy  suits,  guns,  ropes,  jeeps,  and  airplanes, 
mixed  with  an  assortment. of  rubble,  remarked  that  if  those 
children  stayed  two  more  weeks  he  would  have  to  build  to  the 
house.  That  crack  brought  forth,  the  question,  “Granddaddy, 
how  do  you  build  to  a  house?”  For  twenty  minutes,  with  a 
rapturous  eloquence  I  did  not  know  he  possessed,  Mr.  Powers 
held  spellbound  his  grandsons  as  he  described  a  wonderful 
forest  nurturing  fowls  and  all  kinds  of  animals  and  creeping 
things  while  it  grew  great  pines  that  men  cut  and  hauled  to 
a  mill  where  other  men  sawed  them  into  lumber,  clean  and 
beautiful  with  the  markings  of  God,  which  other  men  with 
hammers  and  saws  shaped  into  various  pieces  as  they  erected 
a  house  that  became  a  happy  home  where  children  played; 
and  later  became  even  happier  because  grandchildren  were 
there.  When  he  had  finished,  he  teased  me  into  congratulat¬ 
ing  him  on  being  able  to  interest  two  wide-awake  boys  with 
a  story  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  cowboys  or  fairies. 

An  hour  later  that  manly  storyteller  was  a  bit  ruffled 
when  he  discovered  those  two  boys  had,  with  a  rope  and 
heavy  limb,  rigged  up  a  log  cart,  and  one  was  laboriously 
hauling  tobacco  sticks  to  a  designated  spot  where  the  other 
with  a  hatchet  and  hacksaw  was  tirelessly  cutting  them  into 
pieces.  Mopping  their  sweaty  brows,  they  informed  their 
granddaddy  that  they  were  playing  sawing  logs  to  build  a 
house.  He  diplomatically  persuaded  them  that  it  was  time  to 
play  something  else.  They  even  acceded  to  his  suggestion  that 
tliey^ play  store,  and  my  husband  thought  Sloan  was  showing 
the  aptitude  of  a  smart  boy  as  he  said  to  his  younger  brother, 
“Lonnie,  I’ll  be  the  merchant  with  a  store  and  you  be  the 
farmer,  and  I’ll  sell  you  everything  you  need  to  farm  with.” 

Later  in  the  day  a  visitor  drove  into  our  yard.  Before  I 
cotdd  get  to  the  front  door  she  had  turned  back  and  was 
almost  to  her  car.  When  I  opened  the  door,  my  chagrin 
I’ll  never  forget  as  l  saw  the. reason  for  her  confusion.  The 
steps  and  porch  were  blocked  with  guano  sacks,  buckets, 
rakes,  hoes,  shovels  and. every  item  of  hardware  and  supplies 
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two  little  boys  could  gather  from  a  plantation.  Clearing  an 
entrance,  I  apologized,  saying  my  grandchildren  were  visiting 
me.  She  said,  “I  saw  all  this  stuff  and  I  thought  you  were 
not  at  home  and  some  borrowing  neighbor  had  returned  it 
and  left  it  here  to  be  sure  you  saw  it.” 

Experience  with  my  own  daughter  and  her  children  has 
convinced  me  that  both  little  girls  and  little  boys  can  indef¬ 
initely  be  entertained  with  a  dog  story — not  many,  but  just 
one.  I  used  to  take  great  pains  collecting  bedtime  stories  for 
my  child,  but  regardless  of  how  enchanting  my  stories  were, 
the  finale  had  to  be  her  daddy’s  story  about  Sank.  When  my 
husband  was  a  boy  he  had  a  dog  named  Sank.  As  the  boy 
grew  up  Sank  grew  old  and  died,  but  their  life  together 
lives  on  in  a  series  of  happy  memories  now  shared  in  the 
thrilled  imagination  of  his  grandchildren  as  they  listen  to 
them  over  and  over. 

Sitting  here  in  this  reverie,  musing  over  being  Grandma, 
I  ponder  the  haste  of  time- — rushing  life  into  forbidding  chan¬ 
nels,  tearing  asunder  cherished  plans,  and  twisting  them  to¬ 
gether  again  to  create  a  quiet  happiness  which,  after  all,  is 
one’s  desired  goal.  As  I  sing  rock-a-bye-baby  to  my  wee  grand¬ 
daughter,  it  seems  but  the  flight  of  a  night  since  I  sang 
lullabies  to  my  own  baby  girl  with  my  lips,  while  in  my  heart 
I  dreamed  for  her  life’s  accomplishments  that  would  take  her 
to  high  places  in  the  world  where  many  people  would  marvel 
at  what  a  mother  had  wrought  in  her  child.  My  ambition 
grew  with  her  growing  stature  and  her  promising  brilliance. 

With  a  determined  zeal  that  no  sacrifice  could  hinder,  I 
kept  her  at  the  piano  in  her  spare  moments,  as  I  pushed  her 
through  school  ahead  of  her  years;  and  felt  that  I  was  being 
gratefully  rewarded  when  she  entered  college  at  a  younger 
age  than  any  of  her  classmates.  Good  grades  and  pleasing 
popularity  swelled  my  boasting  bosom  but  failed  to  spoil  her 
ego  or  to  stimulate  her  into  believing  that  a  career  was  a 
girl’s  greatest  achievement.  While  I  slaved  to  give  her  advan¬ 
tages  in  a  southern  cultural  college,  she  made  up  her  own 
mind  to  take  advantage  of  that  state’s  easy  marriage  law  and 
eloped  with  a  neighbor’s  son. 
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Without  a  bier,  I  was  thrown  into  mourning  which 
draped  my  whole  personality  with  a  veil  so  thick  and  droopy 
that  my  friends  dared  not  touch  me  with  the  subject.  Some¬ 
one  must  weep  with  me,  but  who?  Many  people  in  sorrow 
and  despair  went  to  my  mother-in-law,  and  with  a  charitable 
tenderness  God  gave  her  she  eased  and  consoled  the  sorest 
spirits.  More  than  once  she  had  soothed  aches  in  my  own 
heart.  I  wasted  no  time  in  speeding  over  the  one-hundred- 
mile  road  to  find  refuge  at  her  fireside.  When  she  greeted 
me  with  an  embrace  a  little  longer  than  usual,  I  burst  into 
tears.  With  a  firm  push  she  shook  me  with  these  words,  “Just 
hush  that  crying.  I’m  glad  she’s  married.  I  don’t  want  any 
old  maids  in  my  family.  I  was  young  as  she  when  I  mar¬ 
ried,  and  if  I  had  known  I  loved  Stephen  as  good  as  I  did, 
I’d  have  married  him  a  year  sooner.”  That  was  said,  and  that 
was  all. 

My  next  move  was  to  turn  to  Lula  Parker.  Lula  didn’t 
marry  until  she  was  nearly  thirty,  and  having  no  children  of 
her  own,  she  knew  just  what  to  do  with  them  and  how  to 
do  it,  and  she  had  a  heart  big. enough  to  weep  with  the  whole 
world.  But  instead  of  letting  me  weep  on  her  neck  she 
slapped  me  with  a  poem.  This  is  what  she  wrote: 

If  they’d  listen  we’d  tell  them  how, 

Even  though  they’re  happy  now, 

That  it  is  our  most  candid  belief 
Sorrows,  sickness,  disappointments  and  griefs 
Also  other  distressing  things  await. 

That  may  surely  be  their  fate. 

They  will  not  listen — they  cannot  hear — 

The  present  to  them  is  so  dear; 

Neither  will  we  antagonistic  be, 

But  we’ll  enter  into  their  glee. 

Forget  now  about  their  fate, 

And  really  help  them  celebrate. 

We’ll  ask  our  Father  God  above 
To  keep  them  ever  in  their  love. 
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May  his  blessings  on  them  shine 
’Cause  they  are  both  good  and  fine. 

Trust  Him  and  each  year  you’ll  see 
Life  will  fuller  and  sweeter  be. 

There  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  push  back  my 
veil,  hold  up  my  head,  and  make  the  best  of  my  fate.  Hurt 
pride  and  frustrated  ambition  arc  not  easily  appeased.  The 
forced  smile  on  my  face  only  camouflaged  a  heavy-laden 
heart. 

When  exactly  one  year  and  three  months  from  the  mar¬ 
riage  date  I  was  informed  that  I  was  about  to  become  a 
grandmother,  I  was  scared,  and  I  intended  to  have  plenty  of 
sympathizers.  I  hastily  gathered  a  carload  of  relatives  and 
hurried  to  the  hospital.  As  we  entered  the  hall,  a  nurse,  star¬ 
ing  at  one  and  then  another,  asked  which  was  the  patient. 
Pointing  to  his  wife,  my  son-in-law  said,  “She  is.  The  other 
group  is  a  first-aid  class  I  brought  along  to  help  you  out.” 

Almost  a  whole  night  I  waited  with  a  conscious  resent¬ 
ment  that  one  so  young  had  to  endure  such  an  ordeal.  If  I 
had  to  be  a  grandmother  before  I  wanted  to  be,  I  hoped  I 
could  at  least  have  my  preference  of  a  dainty  little  girl  with 
pink  plump  cheeks  and  black  tresses,  one  who  looked  just 
like  her  mother  when  she  was  first  laid  by  my  side.  When  a 
nurse  with  a  bundle  in  her  arms  stiflly  called,  “Here  he  is, 
Grandma,”  and  I  peeped  into  the  blankets,  what  I  saw  was 
a  lump  of  bones  covered  with  wrinkles,  without  a  sign  of  a 
hair  on  his  head. 

His  daddy  said  he  looked  like  an  old  man  already. 
The  neighbors  declared  he  looked  just  like  his  Grandpa 
Thigpen,  at  which  that  bald-headed  gentleman  beamed,  with 
a  grin  that  grew  wider  and  happier,  as  he  retorted,  “Well, 
folks,  if  that’s  the  way  of  it,  you  have  nothing  to  worry 
about;  he’ll  come  out  all  right.” 

With  misty  eyes  that  reminded  me  of  two  stars  shining 
through  a  cloudy  sky,  my  daughter  said  to  me,  “Mother,  we 
will  have  to  love  him  a  lot  for  he  is  so  ugly  nobody  else  will.” 
The  guardian  angel  that  has  been  taking  care  of  my  child 
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ever  since  Cod  gave  her  to  me  swooped  down,  pulling  us 
together  with  a  kiss  that  was  scaled  in  heaven.  The  stone  in 
my  heart  was  smashed,  melting  iiito  healing  lava  tltat 
drenched  my  whole  being,  cleansing  me  of  selfish  pride  and 
conceit. 

My  daughter  had  received  that  exclusive  gift  for  loving 
that  the  Divine  Giver  has  reserved  for  women  only,  and  I 
had  been  crowned  with  the  glory  of  becoming  the  mother  of 
a  mother.  As  for  that  boy,  I  don’t  know  whether  we  have 
loved  him  to  it  or  it  is  an  inherited  freak  the  other  Grandpa 
knew  about,  but  I  challenge  any  grandmother  today  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  more  handsome  young  man  at  the  age  of  seven  and 
minus  two  front  teeth. 

When  the  other  grandson  arrived,  there  were  no  peeves 
to  be  erased.  My  son-in-law  had  become  accepted  and  loved 
with  a  motherly  affection  for  my  only  son.  My  heart  and 
arms  were  ready  to  receive  our  little  black-headed  Lonnie 
without  any  concessions.- So  it  was  with  the  coming  of  the 
coveted  girl  who  is  my  namesake.  Now  there  are  three  and 
not  one  to  spare. 

When  my  daughter  was  fourteen  I  was  one  day  moaning 
about  what  would  become  of  the  next  generation.  She  said, 
“Mother,  we  will  do  a  better  job  of  raising  our  children 
than  your  generation  has,  for  you  see,  we  are  used  to  bossing 
and  we  will  boss  right  on.”  As  I  observe  her  with  her  three 
youngsters,  I  am  convinced  that  she  then  spoke  with  more 
wisdom  than  I  credited  her  with. 

I’m  doing  very  little  dreaming  for  my  grandchildren. 
Now  and  then  I  prayerfully  try  to  plant  a  few  seeds  in  their 
hearts,  the  cultivation  of  which  I’m  leaving  with  their  par¬ 
ents,  and  the  harvest  I  leave  with  God..  Thus  are  they  in 
good  hands,  and  I  shall  continue  to  enjoy  them  just  as  they 
are. 

Yes,  I  like  being  Grandma.  I  would  not  have  missed  it 
for  any  career  that  could  magnify  a  woman. 
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C  II  A  P  T  ER  FIVE 


UNSUNG  HEROES 

this  day,  September  28,  1952,  has  been  just  the  kind  of  day 
all  of  nature  gives  us  for  reminiscing.  It  was  the  set  date  for 
the  annual  gathering  of  the  Monroe  and  Mary  Lee  family. 
My  husband  was  unable  to  attend  and  I  went  along  with 
Cousin  Ellen  Lee  and  her  husband.  Mrs.  Mary  Eliza  Willis, 
a  lifelong  friend  of  the  Lees,  went  along  with  us,  and  for¬ 
tunate  we  were  to  have  her,  for  it  had  been  thirty  years 
since  I  was  at  Uncle  Moses’  home  place,  and  even  though 
I  live  less  than  fifty  miles  from  the  place  I  knew  not  the  road 
that  would  take  us  there.  Neither  did  Cousin  Ellen,  but  Mrs. 
Willis  knew,  and  she  also  knew  many  stories  and  events  that 
tied  my  own  memories  to  the  past  history  of  the  Lee  family. 

Howard  Lee  and  his  family  now  live  at  the  home  place, 
and  they  had  made  everything  ready  for  a  happy  day.  Lester 
and  the  other  children  helped  them  with  greetings  and  serv¬ 
ices  that  reflected  the  same  spirit  of  hospitality  of  former 
days  when  their  parents  radiated  a  beamy  welcome  to  every 
person — kindred,  friend,  and  stranger — who  entered  their 
door. 

On  the  way  I  said  to  Cousin  Ellen,  “It’s  only  at  these 
reunions  that  I  see  most  of  my  relatives,  and  many  of  them 
1  don’t  even  know,  but  I  am  determined  to  speak  to  every¬ 
body  there  today.  Those  I  don’t  know  I’m  going  to  learn  and 
remember  when  we  meet  again  next  year.” 

I  hardly  had  begun  with  my  handshaking  with  a  circle 
seated  in  the  yard  near  the  front  door  when  I  came  to  a  nice- 
looking  young  couple  with  a  baby.  Extending  my  hand  to 
the  young  man,  I  said,  “I  just  don’t  know  who  you  are,  and 
I’m  determined  to  learn  everybody  here  today.’’ 

He  said:  “I’m  Samuel  Johnson.  I  saw  you  at  the  reunion 
last  year.” 

About  fifteen  minutes  later  I  made  my  way  into  the  house 
where  some  of  the  older  people  were  enjoying  the  warmth 
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of  a  fire.  I  spoke  to  Uncle  Luther,  who  had  come  with  his 
same  glowing  countenance  in  spite  of  his  feebleness.  Uncle 
Seth  and  Uncle  Lib  and  Cousin  Gertie  were  talking  about 
days  I  couldn’t  remember.  Near  the  door  sat  a  nice-looking 
young  man  I  thought  I  ought  to  know  but  I  couldn't  remem¬ 
ber  his  name.  Extending  my  hand  for  a  shake  I  said,  “I  just 
don’t  know  who  you  are.” 

He  said:  “I’m  Samuel  Johnson.  I  just  spoke  to  you  about 
fifteen  minutes  ago.” 

After  that  I  was  afraid  to  ask  any  others  who  they  were 
for  fear  that  before  the  day  was  over  1  would  be  convinced 
that  I  needed  to  rush  directly  to  a  psychiatrist.  I  changed 
my  tactics.  Thereafter,  when  I  saw  someone  I  didn’t  know, 
I  just  nudged  somebody  and  asked  >vho  the  stranger  was. 

Bridges  the  Years 

There  is  something  about  going  back  to  an  old  place 
that  bridges  the  years  and  makes  the  past  seem  as  yesterday. 

,  After  enjoying  the  events  of  today  my  youth  seems  nearer 
than  thirty  years  ago.  The  house  and  surroundings  look  much 
the  same  as  when  Uncle  Moses  and  Aunt  Betty  lived  there 
and  we  children  played  jump-the-rope  under  the  old  oak 
tree.  The  inside  of  (lie  house  has  been  made  over  and  is  very 
attractive  witli  new  colors  and  furnishings,  but  I  found  my¬ 
self  remembering  how  the  front  bedroom  used  to  look  with 
its  high  bedstead  and  the  bureau  with  the  big  mirror.  As 
Vonnie  and  I  talked  together  about  those  years  I  looked  at 
her  and  thought  of  how  age  had  changed  her,  and  I  knew  she 
was  thinking  the  same  thing  about  me. 

But  living  lives  on  in  memories,  and  a  trip  back  to  an 
old  place  where  one  romped  and  played  with  cousins  in  the 
soft  years  of  childhood,  and  in  youth  giggled  and  teased  and 
wept  and  sorrowed  with  those  same  cousins  signals  recollec¬ 
tions  that  might  have  remained  latent  had  the  trip  not  been 
made.  Things  I  had  almost  forgotten  flared  up  in  my  mind 
today.  Now  that  I’m  back  home  just  letting  iny  thoughts 
turn  back  the  pages  of  my  life,  many  of  them  reveal  associa- 
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tions  with  Uncle  Moses’  family  that  cause  me  both  mirth 
and  tears. 

In  this  high-toned  year  of  1952  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
back  in  1915  people  knew  nothing  about  electric  kitchens 
and  high-powered  cars.  Very  few  people  in  our  part  of  John¬ 
ston  County  had  automobiles  of  any  kind.  Those  were  the 
days  when  neighbors  looked  after  the  sick,  sat  up  with  the 
corpses,  and  observed  seasons  of  mourning  for  their  beloved 
dead. 

In  early  spring  word  came  to  our  house  that  Aunt  Betty 
was  very  sick.  Papa  and  Mama  were  soon  on  their  way  to  see 
her.  It  was  Saturday  and  Mama  took  me  along,  saying  that 
if  they  needed  me  I  could  stay  a  day  or  two  to  help  the  girls 
with  the  cooking.  When  we  arrived,  Cousin  Louie  Lee  and 
her  daughter  Cassie  were  there.  Mama  and  Cousin  Louie  were 
kept  busy  in  the  bedroom.  We  girls  took  over  in  the  kitchen. 
As  I  stepped  into  that  kitchen  today  I  found  it  glamorous 
with  modern  fixtures,  but  the  experiences  of  that  far-gone 
day  flashed  into  my  mind,  and  now  that  I’m  absorbed  in 
memories.  I’ll  tell  the  story. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  days  of  the  old-fashioned 
country  doctor  will  never  return,  certainly  not  with  the 
same  conditions  as  prevailed  in  1915.  The  doctor  who  served 
our  community  and  the  surrounding  territory  was  a  con¬ 
firmed  bachelor  who  pulled  the  scales  to  two  hundred  pounds 
and  more.  He  lived  in  his  own  country  home  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  he  knew  everybody  by  their  first  name.  His 
visits  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick  were  visits  with  the  whole 
family.  Malicious  gossip  never  spoiled  his  lips,  but  he  kept 
neighbors  informed  of  how  other  neighbors  were  getting 
along  and  passed  on  such  news  as  woidd  help  to  keep  the 
community  tied  together.  Faithful  was  he  in  church  attend¬ 
ance,  and  his  services  did  not  stop  with  his  ministry  to  the 
sick,  but  he  attended  all  the  funerals  and  sympathized  with 
the  bereaved.  He  carried  himself  with  the  poise  and  dignity 
befitting  any  gentleman  of  high  caliber;  and  but  for  his  "bay 
window,”  he  would  have  been  a  handsome  man.  Most  people 
called  him  Doctor  Barefoot,  but  many  of  his  older  frfends 
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simply  called  him  Mordecai.  It  was  the  general  saying  that 
he  was  fond  of  young  ladies,  and  many  a  girl  just  turned 
sixteen  came  very  near  capturing  him  for  a  suitor,  but  some¬ 
how  he  had  managed  to  be  a  bachelor  when  he  died  in 
middle  life. 

On  this  particular  day  we  girls  were  putting  dinner  on 
the  table  when  in  walked  Dr.  barefoot  to  see  Aunt  Betty. 
“More  company  for  dinner,"  said  Cassie,  as  Uncle  Moses 
called  for  the  boys  to  unhitch  and  feed  the  doctor’s  horse. 
Alter  dinner  was  served  and  we  girls  were  clearing  away  the 
table,  our  professional  guest  returned  to  the  dining  room 
and  graciously  complimented  each  of  us  on  the  fine  meal 
we  had  served.  lie  had  hardly  gotten  himself  back  on  the 
porch  before  we  girls  were  teasing  each  other  and  pretending 
coquettish  rivalry.  Cassie  was  getting  the  best  of  Vonnie  and 
me  when  Elina,  whom  we  three  regarded  as  being  entirely 
too  young  to  be  thinking  about  a  beau,  splashed  dishwater 
into  a  pan  with  a  loud  squeal,  "Myrtie,  the  first  glance  was 
for  you  and  the  second  lor  me.  Now  I  want  some  help  with 
these  dishes." 

Papa  was  in  a  rush  to  leave  soon  after  dinner.  I  heard 
Mama  saying  to  Uncle  Moses:  "If  Myrtie  can  be  of  any  help, 
I’ll  let  her  stay.  There’ll  probably  be  some  way  for  her  to 
get  home  tomorrow."  Dr.  Barefoot  gallantly  expostulated 
that  he  would  be  back  to  see  Betty  tire  next,  day  and  would 
gladly  drive  me  home.  I  was  given  no  choice  but  to  stay  and 
I  remember  that  as  Papa  and  Mama  drove  away  in  the  buggy 
there  was  a  secret  wish  in  my  timid  heart  that  I  were  going 
with  them. 

A  Rumor’s  Origin 


The  ride  home  the  next  day 
side  needed  to  start  the  rumor, 
Barefoot." 


was  all  the  whole  country- 
"Myrtie  is  going  with  Dr. 


The  next  Sunday  he  took  me  home  from  church.  A  few 
days  later  we  were  all  sitting  on  the  porch  when  we  were 
suddenly  alerted  to  tire  rhythmic  pounding  of  horse’s  hoofs. 
‘‘That’s  Roger,"  said  Uncle  Pete.  "When  you  hear  somebody 
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splitting  the  road  open  like  that  you  may  know  somebody’s 
bad  off  and  Roger  is  chasing  Doc.” 

Checking  .die  reins  with  a  quick  “Whoa,”  Roger  called, 
“Has  Doc  been  ov^r  this  way?” 

With  a  wink  at  me,  Uncle  Pete  yelled,  “No.  But  we’re 
looking  for  him  any  time.”  A  flash  of  the  whip  and  a  flurry 
of  dust  sent  Roger  on  his  way,  with  Uncle  Pete  hollering 
after  him,  “Say!  Who’s  sick?” 

Roger  was  the  doctor’s  younger  brother  who  was  just  as 
lean  and  lanky  as  the  doctor  was  thick  and  heavy.  In  his 
latter  years  he  fattened  up  so  that  people  said  he  looked  just 
like  the  doctor.  In  that  same  year  a  brand-new  Ford  delivered 
to  the  doctor  brought  a  sigh  of  relief  from  Roger.  “Maybe 
he  can  get  around  fast  enough  on  that  so  I  can  live  my  own 
life.”  That  “automobile,”  as  everyone  called  it  with  respect, 
was  a  sensation  for  the  whole  community.  Some  people  said 
there  would  be  more  people  hurt  by  runaway  horses  and 
mules  than  Doc  could  tend  to;  some  jested  that  maybe  climb¬ 
ing  in  and  out  of  the  thing  and  twisting  the  crank  to  keep 
it  going  would  take  some  fat  oil  him;  others  declared  that  if 
anybody  needed  one  it  was  the  doctor.  It  was  Uncle  Peter's 
opinion  that  he  should  have  bought  two  so  Roger  could  have 
one  to  chase  him  with.  But  the  doctor  did  something  better 
than  that.  He  enlisted  the  people  in  a  plan  to  have  telephone 
wires  strung  all  over  the  community  with  the  central  office 
in  his  own  house.  A  long  ring  meant  a  call  for  the  doctor, 
and  that  meant  that  in  house  after  house  the  receiver  was 
taken  down  to  find  out  who  was  sick.  The  doctor  was  not 
always  there  and  it  became  a  byword  in  our  house  when  our 
phone  number  rang,  “That’s  Roger  chasing  the  Doc.” 

Many  Joy  Rides 

The  doctor  conceded  that  having  a  car  gave  him  more 
time  for  social  festivities.  Many  joy  rides  did  we  young  people 
have  in  his  car.  His  custom  was  to  take  us  by  groups,  and  I 
was  often  one  in  the  group.  When  we  got  stuck  in  the  sand 
or  mud  we  all  leaped  out  and  helped  the  spurting  engine 
with  a  push.  Sometimes  we  had  to  seek  a  neighbor  with 
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team  of  mules  to  pull  us  out,  but  it  was  all  fun. 

As  1915  slipped  day  by  day  into  1918  things  moved 
swiftly  with  us  country  folks  in  Johnston  County.  Crops  were 
bountiful,  prices  were  good  and  so  many  people  were  buy¬ 
ing  cars  that  the  coined  phrase,  “moving  on  wheels,”  was  in 
common  use.  We  would  have  been  a  happy  people  but  for 
the  clang  of  war  overseas,  by  this  time  Verna  was  securely 
married,  and  1  was  a  full-grown  young  woman.  Dr.  Barefoot 
had  modestly  restricted  his  riding  companions  to  one,  and 
1  was  the  elated  favored  lady.  It  was  the  understanding  that 
his  professional  duties  prevented  his  making  definite  dates. 
So,  when  convenient,  he  called.  If  I  were  away  or  had  other 
plans  he  just  went  along  and  came  later.  One  evening  in 
early  winter  the  doctor  was  suddenly  called  from  our  house 
to  a  sick  patient.  In  a  tone  that  mellowed  into  almost  a 
whisper  he  said,  “I’ll  manage  some  way  to  see  you  Sunday 
night.’' 

I  blushingly  replied,  “Thank  you,  I’ll  be  expecting  you.” 

A  Broken  Date 

Until  this  day  I  can’t  figure  out  why  I  forgot  that  date. 
I  remember  that  it  was  a  long,  lonesome  day.  No  company 
came.  After  supper  Papa  said,  “Eric,  light  the  lantern,  and 
we’ll  walk  up  to  Peter’s  for  a  few  minutes.” 

I  said,  “I’ll  go  with  you,”  and  the  tramp  along  the  path 
vibrant  with  fanciful  sounds  of  the  waning  love  of  fleeing 
autumn  did  not  remind  me  of  that  date.  Uncle  Peter’s  family 
was  in  a  frolicsome  mood,  popping  corn  and  roasting  pea¬ 
nuts  over  a  low-burning  fire  on  the  hearth. 'Papa  was  more 
talkative  than  usual,  and  Aunt  Mamie  was  putting  her  sleepy 
children  to  bed  before  he  glanced  at  the  clock  and  said, 
“Good  gracious,  it’s  past  bedtime.  Come  on,  children,  and 
let’s  go.” 

Mama,  anticipating  getting  to  bed  for  an  early  rest, 
stayed  home  with  the  younger  children.  Clyde,  my  baby 
sister,  had  just  passed  her  third  birthday  and  had  just  about 
stretched  up  to  the  full  height  of  her  entertaining  career. 
When  we  got  home  she  was  snugly  asleep  after  a  strenuous 
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evening  of  entertaining  my  date,  and  Mama  was  waiting  by 
the  fireside  to  tell  me  the  outcome  of  it.  She  had  all  the 
children  safely  tucked  in  bed,  she  thought.  Someone  knocked 
at  the  front  door.  The  parlor  was  dark  and  cold  so  she  invited 
the  guest  to  the  fire  in  the  back  of  the  house,  telling  him 
she  was  sure  1  would  soon  be  back.  Luther  stayed  put  and 
was  soon  asleep,  but  those  three  girls,  running  over  with 
curiosity,  bounced  up  to  see  who  had  come.  When  they  saw 
that  Mama  was  bringing  Doctor  Barefoot  right  into  the 
room  where  they  were,  Vira  jumped  into  the  closet  pulling 
Clyde  in  with  her.  Clara  flounced  into  the  adjoining  bed¬ 
room.  Everything  was  moving  along  in  decent  order,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  no  doubt  Clyde  would  have  been  asleep  in 
Vira’s  lap  in  the  closet  had  it  not  been  for  Clara  cracking 
the  bedroom  door  open  and  peeping  in.  The  doctor  saw  her 
and  thinking  it  was  Clyde  called,  “Come  here,  Clyde,  I  have 
something  I’ll  give  you.” 

As  soon  as  the  words  were  spoken  Clyde  whisked  out  of 
the  closet.  With  a  surprised  laugh  he  said,  “I  thought  that 
was  you  at  the  door.” 

“No,  that’s  Clara,  and  Vira  is  in  the  closet.  What  do  you 
have  to  give  to  me?”  she  asked  eagerly. 

A  stick  of  gum  from  his  pocket  sent  her  dashing  to  the 
door.  “Clara,  come  in  here,  and  he’ll  give  you  some  gum.” 
Then  with  a  swish  to  the  closet,  she  opened  wide  the  door 
and  chided,  “Vira,  you  just  as  well  come  on  out;  he  knows 
you’re  in  there.” 

Vira,  a  growing  girl  and  aware  that  ladies  were  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  appear  before  gentlemen  in  nightclothes,  stayed 
huddled  right  where  she  was  without  the  sound  of  voice 
or  movement  in  spite  of  a  continuous  repetition  of  Clyde’s 
entreaties.  Clara,  two  years  older  than  Clyde,  sensed  as  much 
and  crept  into  bed.  Clyde  was  left  alone  to  take  care  of  my 
date.  She  brought  out  her  dolls  and  their  complete  wardrobe 
which  she  displayed  piece  by  piece.  Then  she  resorted  to 
picture  books.  Finding  a  picture  of  merry  Old  King  Cole 
she  chuckled,  “His  stomach  looks  just  like  you.” 

By  that  time  her  guest  remembered  that  it  was  time  for 
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little  girls  to  go  to  bed.  Tie  politely  took  his  leave  and  bow¬ 
ing  himself  out  the  door  he  said  to  Mama,  “Tell  Miss  Myrtic 
l  called.’’  rims  was  smashed  what  might  have  been  a 
romance. 

The  Association 

» 

But  memories  carry  me  back  further  than  1015.  In  the 
early  years  of  1000  the.  Primitive  Baptist  Association  was  an 
event  in  our  part  of  the  world  that  came  into  the  conversa¬ 
tions  of  friends  and  neighbors  from  one  year  till  the  next.  It 
was  an  assembly  of  threef  days  in  September  with  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  hundreds  of  people  from  far  and  near.  In  the  local 
community  where  it  met,  two  weeks  were  given  over  for  the 
convening,  one  week  for  preparation,  and  the  other  for  taking 
care  of  guests  and  attending  the  services.  Cotton  picking  and 
tobacco  grading  were  stopped.  Every  house  and  yard  was 
scrubbed  and  cleaned;  the  fattccl  call:  was  made  ready; 
smoked  hams  were  brought  from  the  smokehouse  and 
washed,  ready  to  be  boiled  in  the  big  wash-pot  outdoors; 
the  sugar  bin  was  hilccl  to  the  top  for  there  was  no  end  to 
the  baking  of  pies  and  cakes.  It  was  a  time  of  feasting  for 
both  body  and  spirit. 

The  well-to-do  polished  their  carriages  and  buggies  and 
harnesses.  The  rest  of  us  greased  the  wagon  hubs  and  sheared 
the  mules.  There  were  shopping  trips  to  town,  and  laughter 
and  joy  whirred  along  with  the  rattle  of  wagons  as  passers- 
by  shouted  to  neighbors,  “Iley,  are  you  ready  lor  the  Asso¬ 
ciation?’' 

In  those  days  wood-ranges  were  the  cookstoves  and  refrig¬ 
erators  were  unknown.  Only  a  few  homes  had  even  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  wooden  icebox.  The  c  ooking  had  to  be  done  day 
by  day  as  the  meeting  went  on,  and  every  house  was  running 
over  with  company.  But  plenty  of  help  was  available.  Colored 
women  for  miles  around  beamed  with  laughing  laces  as  they 
told  one  another  whom  they  were  helping  during  the 
Association. 

The  first  Association  l  remember  attending  that  made 
any  definite  impression  on  me  was  over  in  Sampson  County 
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at  Mingo  where  Unde  Moses  was  a  deacon.  With  the  rising 
sun  we  were  on  our  way  in  the  wagon  and  were  soon  in  a 
long  line  ol:  vehicles  traveling  the  same  way.  We  stopped  at 


Uncle  Moses’  house.  Such  a  rush!  The  overnight  guests  had 


already  gone  to  the  church,  and  Uncle  Moses  had  gone  with 
them.  Mattresses  were  stacked  in  the  corners  of  every  room; 
and  that  was  not  all,  for  the  pack-house  had  been  scalded 
and  scrubbed  and  mattresses  laid  on  the  floor  lor  the  influx 
of  late  arrivals.  Uncle  Moses  was  a  very  devout  man  who 
took  his  religious  responsibilities  with  a  serious  calmness 
that  seemed  to  give  him  a  likeness  to  the  Biblical  leader 
from  whom  he  received  his  name.  He  could  not  be  satisfied 
to  lay  his  bulging  houseful  of  guests  on  simple  pallets  made 
of  quilts  as  most  people  did,  but  he  went  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  buying  and  borrowing  mattresses  for  their  com¬ 
fort.  The  women  slept  in  the  house  and  the  men  in  the 


packhouse. 


Aunt  Betty  was  in  the  kitchen,  where she  Irad  been  most 
of  the  time,  day  and  night,  for  a  week.  Two  colored  women 
were  pushing  along  with  the  cooking  and  another  washing 
dishes.  Two  colored  men  were  rushing  here  and  there  at 
the  sharp, id'isp  call  of  Aunt  Betty.  I  remember  Mama  saying, 
“Betty,  you  have  so  much  to  do,  i’ll  just  stay  here  and  help 
you.” 

“Oh,  no,”  was  her  emphatic  answer.  “You  go  on  to  the 
meeting.  I’ll  be  there  in  time  to  spread  dinner,  and  you  all 
can  cat  with  us.  We’ll  spread  our  table  right  near  the  well.” 

Mama  told  her  that  she  had  dinner  along  for  her  family 
and  she  would  spread  it  with  her.  Sure  enough,  just  as  the 
meeting  adjourned  for  dinner  and  Mama  had  her  brood  to¬ 
gether  looking  for  Betty  to  know  where  to  spread  the  table, 
she.  drove  up  in  a  wagon.  Almond  and  Henry  were  sitting 
like  statues  in  the  driver’s  seat.  Aunt  Betty  was  seated  in  a 
chair  as  pert  and  trim  as  if  she  had  never  known  what  it  was 
to  be  tired.  She  was  soon  supervising  the  unpacking  of  a  big 
trunk  filled  with  lood  besides  the  box  crammed  lull  of  cakes 
and  cookies.  As  I  think  back  over  it  now,  I’m  sure  I  know 
why  they  spread  their  table  near  the  well.  Everybody  sooner 
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or  later  went  to  the  well  for  water  and  while  Aunt  Betty, 
with  her  helpers,  was  spreading  the  table  and  entertaining  ' 
the  guests  with  her  usual  flow  of  sparkling  wit,  sometimes 
curtly  spoken,  Uncle  Moses  was  weaving  his  way  among  the 
visitors  at  the  well  to  find  out  if  there  were  any  who  had  no 
invitation  for  dinner.  He  saw  to  it  that  no  one  was  left  out. 

Joined  the  Church 

A  few  of  us  older  people  were  saying  lingering  farewells 
today  when  Mrs.  Willis  said  to  Lester,  “I  remember  when 
your  father  joined  the  church.”  He  asked  her  to  tell  about  it. 

She  said:  “It  was  at  a  Saturday  service  in  Mingo  Church.. 

I  was  sitting  where  I  could  see  out  the  window,  and  when  the 
preaching  was  almost  over,  Moses  drove  up  on  muleback. 
He  came  in  and  sat  down.  At  the  close  of  the  preaching 
service  there  was  an  intermission,  and  then  the  church  was 
called  into  conference.  1  decided  to  stay  put  with  some  other 
young  people,  but  after  a  while  I  heard  someone  talking, 
and  I  had  a  feeling  that  someone  was  joining  the  church. 

I  slipped  in,  and  Moses  was  telling  his  experience.  I  don’t 
remember  all  of  it,  but  1  do  remember  that  he  said  he  was 
in  the  woods  chipping  boxes  and  the  burden  he  had  been 
carrying  for  a  long  time  seemed  so  heavy  he  asked  the  Lord 
to  give  him  peace.  I  don’t  remember  just  how  he  told  it, 
but  a  great  experience  came  into  his  heart,  and  lie  felt  that 
he  just  must  get  to  the  church  and  tell  about  it  that  day. 
Hurrying  out  of  the  woods  lie  grabbed  a  mule  and  raced  to 
the  church.  I  remember  well  his  humbleness  of  spirit  and 
trembling  voice  as  he  told  it.” 

Uncle  Moses’  Christian  experience  remained  with  him  to 
bless  his  own  life  as  long  as  he  lived  and  to  encourage  those 
of  us  who  still  remember  him.  It  is  told  that  at  the  wedding 
the  officiating  minister  said,  “Moses,  I’m  going  to  make  a 
prophecy.  Yours  and  Betty’s  deaths  will  occur  within  a  short 
period  of  each  other.  Your  devotion  is  so  entwining  that  you 
cannot  live  without  one  another.” 

That  prophecy  came  true.  After  a  week’s  illness,  Aunt 
Betty  passed  away  on  June  24,  1916.  The  way  Uncle  Moses 
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grieved  became  of  deep  concern  to  his  relatives  and  friends. 
They  would  say,  “You  must  not  give  way  like  this.  Think  of 
these  nine  children  you  must  take  care  of.” 

His  weeping  reply  was,  “I  just  can’t  live- without  Betty. 
I  want  to  go  with  her.”  At  times  he  would  seem  brighter, 
only  to  slump  again  into  a  deeper  despondency.  His  pining 
developed  into  a  serious  illness  that  took  him  away  on 
August  9  of  the  same  year.  During  his.  last  days  he  said  to 
his  younger  brother,  “Lib,  look  alter  the  children.  1  don’t 
want  them  separated,  but  let  them  stay  right  here  at  home 
together.” 

Never  did  a  braver  group  live  than  those  nine  children. 
The  oldest  son,  Almond,  was  twenty;  the  youngest,  Oliver, 
was  two  and  a  half.  Relatives  and  friends  hovered  over  them 
with  affection  and  advice.  But  they  moved  along  together 
with  a  confident  attitude  that  brought  from  the  lips  of  many 
people,  “They  are  getting  along  so  well.”  Vonnie,  the  oldest 
girl,  was  just  sixteen.  She  surprised  her  neighbors  with  all 
she  knew  about  sewing;  and  Elma’  two  years  younger,  did 
the  same  with  cooking.  But  children  who  had  lost  two  good 
parents  were  minus  a  feeling  of  security  that  caused  a  frustra¬ 
tion  of  spirit  that  other  people  did  not  know  about.  I  drew 
that  conclusion  from  a  conversation  witlr  Elma  a  few  years 
ago. 

I  said  to  her,  “Elma,  you  children  have  done  well  to  be 
left  as  you  were,  and  you  have  that  same  twinkling  humour 
your  mother  had.” 

She  replied,  “Myrtie,  if  pillows  could  talk  they  could  tell 
how  the  laughter  of  day  turns  to  tears  at  night,  and  I  learned 
that  at  a  very  young  age.” 

When  Ralph  was  a  growing  boy,  just  in  the  age  when 
people  thought  he  could  not  have  a  serious  thought,  I  re¬ 
member  hearing  him. say  to  my  mother,  “Aunt  Zella,  I  think 
I  know  what  a  mother’s  love  is  because  I  know  the  longing 
in  my  own  heart  for  that  love.” 

The  children  are  all  married  now  with  families  of  their 
own  and  a  beautiful  affection  still  holds  them  together.  Each 
year  on  the  Sunday  nearest  midway  between  the  dates  of  the 
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death  of  their  parents  they  gather  at  the  home  place  to  ex¬ 
press  together  their  memory  and  respect  for  their  father  and 
mother  and  to  have  the  fellowship  and  companionship  of 
each  other. 

Yes,  living  lives  in  memories,  and  our  memories  are  just 
as  happy  as  the  living  that  creates  them  for  us. 

C  II  A  P  T  ER  SIX 

GOING  BACK  HOME 


* 

mv  husband  and  I  now  reside  in  an  old  farmhouse  which 
was  erected  back  in  the  years  when  the  attractiveness  of  a 
house  was  measured  by  the  space  it  covered.  I  often  find  my¬ 
self  wondering  about  those  who  built  it  and  how  they  must 
have  loved  it.  Such  a  mood  led  me  into  musing,  with  recol- 
lections  of  my  own  family  life,  which  I  entered  a  little  before 
the  year  1900  came  into  being.  We  lived  in  a  house  that  had 
been  the  home  place  of  another  generation. 

My  growing  years  were  in  the  time  when  country  people 
stayed  at  home  and  worked  hard.  In  the  busy  seasons  of  sum¬ 
mer  and  autumn  we  were  usually  in  the  fields  to  see  the  sun 
peep  at  us  from  the  east  and  still  there  when  he  hid  himself 
in  the  west.  Feeding  and  household  chores  were  done  in  the 
twilight  hours,  and  we  ate  supper  by  kerosene  lamps. 

It  was  not  a  lonely  life.  Sunday  was  given  to  church  serv¬ 
ices  and  visiting.  Now  and  then  during  the  week  one  home 
and  then  another  was  opened  for  a  party  to  which  all  the 
young  people  from  house  to  house  throughout  the  commit1- 
nity  were  invited.  The  hour  of  dispersal  was  ten  o’clock, 
when  we  girls  were  properly  chaperoned  home.  When  enter¬ 
taining  our  beaux  (now  called  dates),  bedtime  was  ten 
o’clock  sharp  and  the  strike  of  the  clock  meant  immediate 
goodbyes.  The  first  moving  picture  the  children  in  my  fam¬ 
ily  ever  saw  was  shown  at  the  schoolhouse  in  the  first  year  of 
World  War  I,  and  Luther  nearly  laughed  himself  to  death 
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because  a  dumb  actor  bitched  a  horse  to  a  buggy  in  reverse 
order,  and  the  horse  ran  away. 

At  home  we  were  company  for  each  other  and  were  well 
entertained  without  radio  or  television.  There  were  games, 
reading,  singing  around  the  piano,  and  just  sitting  around 
the  fire  talking.  We  simple  folks  were  not  bothered  with  the 
problem  of  producing  a  satisfying  home  life.  In  the  fear  of 
God,  the  natural  enfolding  love  and  concern  of  our  parents 
for  us  children  gave  us  a  feeling  of  security  under  the  an¬ 
cestral  roof. 

This  does  not  mean  that  our  home  was  perfect.  With  seven 
growing  children  sometimes  reproofs  had  to  be  given  that 
required  the  use  of  the  rod,  which  convinced  us  that  there 
was  a  right  and  wrong.  We  had  our  fist  fights  and  our  periods 
of  pouting,  which  were  followed  with  humoring  each  other 
with  sweet  promises  or  sharing  a  favorite  toy.  As  we  grew 
in  body,  we  grew  in  understanding  of  our  moral  and  eco¬ 
nomic  struggles.  There  were  embarrassments  and  heartbreak¬ 
ing  grief  intermixed  with  the  pleasant  and  happy  expe¬ 
riences.  Together  we  plucked  the  rose  and  endured  the 
thorns.  We  laughed  together  and  we  suffered  together.  Some¬ 
times  there  were  in  our  grown-up  lives  contentions  and 
selfish  rebuffs;  but  we  usually  solved  our  problems  satisfac¬ 
torily  to  all;  and  those  we  didn’t  we  just  plodded  through 
and  forgot. 

With  the  approach  of  the  1920’s,  when  our  part  of  the 
world  was  getting  accustomed  to  a  whirling  change  with  in¬ 
coming  Fords,  we  had  the  first  romantic  change  in  our  home 
with  the  wedding  of  our  sister,  Verna.  Clara  and  Clyde  were 
too  young  to  remember  much  about  it  except  that  some¬ 
thing  was  going  on  in  the  parlor,  and  I  stood  them  in  their 
places  and  dared  them  to  move  until  I  told  them  they  could. 
That  began  the  flight.  Some  of  us  went  to  boarding  school 
and  college  and  then  on  to  the  marriage  altar.  Thus  was 
begun  the  eventful  occasions  of  “Going  back  home.” 

We  all  hilariously  celebrated  with  our  parents  the  first 
visit  of  their  only  grandchild,  and  we  thought  there  could 
never  be  another  like  the  little  meek  Mary  Celestial. 
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was  the  family  name  handed  down  from  great-grandmothers, 
and  the  Celestial  was  taken  from  my  middle  name.  I  was  the 
older,  and  when  Verna  beat  me  getting  married,  I  feigned 
utter  humiliation  at  being  left  an  old  maid  and  implored 
the  consolation  of  having  her  first  child  named  for  me. 

As  other  grandchildren  were  born,  we  all  had  more  to 
share  and  enjoy  mutually.  Verna  and  Eric,  settled  near  home 
and  their  children  played  together  as  one  family.  Their  scam¬ 
pering  feet  let  no  grass  grow  on  the  trampling  trail  that  led 
from  house  to  house,  and  visiting  cousins  made  it  livelier. 

Luna  Lee  Johnson  was  usually  the  leader  in  their  activ¬ 
ities,  and  her  Grandmother  Lee  used  to  say  of  her,  “That 
girl  can  get  happy  and  laugh  the  loudest  and  get  mad  and 
cry  the  loudest  of  any  child  I  ever  saw.” 

I  once  asked  Allen  Gayle  if  lie  knew  which  was  home, 
Grandmother  Lee’s,  Aunt  Verna’s,  or  Eric  Lee’s.  With  a 
clever  wit  one  would  hardly  expect  from  a  five-year-old,  he 
replied,  “I  guess  my  daddy’s  is  home.  I  sleep  there  most  of 
the  time.” 

All  too  soon  death  crushed  our  hearts,  it  tore  a  tragic 
rift  in  our  family  by  taking  our  father.  We  still  had  our 
mother  but  failing  health  made  11s  fearful  of  having  to  give 
her  up  even  before  she  was  out  of  her  fifties.  This  gave  to 
our  homecomings  a  solitary  seriousness  which  we  tried  to 
cover  over  with  our  natural  liveliness  and  fun  because  we 
knew  she  wanted  it  that  way. 

Many  were  the  times  when  the  old  house  creaked  with 
scuffling  feet  and  echoing  voices.  To  eat,  drink  and  be  merry 
was  pastime  enough  for  children,  spouses  and  grandchildren 
back  home  with  mother.  A  quiet  period  was  unknown  with 
these  Lees.  Sometimes,  one  was  given  the  floor  to  expound 
his  idea  on  the  subject  under  discussion  but  usually  more 
than  one  was  talking  on  more  than  one  subject  at  the  time. 
How  well  do  I  remember  the  day  when  we  were  all  in  the 
kitchen  and  suddenly  in  our  midst  stood  Cousin  Ed  Lee. 
With  a  humble  embarrassment  he  was  apologizing. 

“I  knocked  at  the  front  door  and  no  one  heard.  I  knocked 
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and  called  at  the  back  door  and  no  one  heard,  so  I  just 
walked  in.” 

When  he  had  gone,  I  cautiously  remarked,  “Wonder 
what  lie  heard  us  saying.” 

A  chorus  of  “I  was  saying”  was  sweeping  around  the 
room  when  Eric,  who  always  sat  around  as  if  lie  were  not 
listening,  let  alone  talking  until  he  got  started  and  then 
couldn’t  stop,  blurted  out,  “Well,  just  don’t  worry.  With  all 
those  sayings,  he  won’t  know  which  was  the  truth.” 

Christmas  was  our  favorite  time  for  going  back  home. 
The  last  one  with  our  mother  comes  back  to  me  often.  She 
had  a  paralytic  condition  that  had  caused  her  to  lose  the 
ability  to  speak,  without  impairment  of  her  hearing.  She 
grasped  at  enough  words  to  let  us  know  she  wanted  us  all 
to  go  Christmas  day  and  be  happy  together.  We  decided  we 
would  all  meet  the  day  before  and  make  preparation  for  the 
Christmas  celebration.  -  Even  in  1934  few  farm  people  in 
Johnston  County  had  electricity.  There  was  no  refrigerator, 
freezer  locker,  or  running  water  in  our  home,  and  preparing 
for  Christmas  was  an  up-to-the-minute  job — a  turkey  to  be 
dressed,  fresh  ham  to  roast,  baking  and  decorating  to  be 
done. 

I  lived  farther  away  than  any  of  the  others,  and  having 
no  convenient  laundry  facilities  in  the  parsonage  where  I 
lived,  when  I  went  home  I  always  carried  a  big  bag  full  of 
clothes  to  be  washed  in  my  mother’s  wash-house,  which  was 
equipped  with  a  well  and  big  walled-in  pot  for  proper  boil¬ 
ing;  and  I  usually  had  some  help.  One  of  my  economies  was 
to  make  my  laundry  bags  from  worn-out  sheets.  One  didn't 
last  long,  but  by  the  time  the  rips  were  beyond  “sewing  up” 
another  sheet  was  raveling  in  the  center,  and  I  sewed  the 
edges  together  and  made  another  laundry  bag.  This  tradi¬ 
tional  white  bag  had  its  accustomed  place  in  our  Ford  when 
we  went  home.  When  we  were  making  our  decisions  about 
preparing  for  Christmas,  Clara  gave  me  fair  warning  to  do 
my  washing  before  1  left  my  house.  I  sincerely  intended  to 
obey  her  command,  but  programs,  parties,  and  catching  up 
with  delayed  visits  crowded  out  a  wash  day,  and  when  the 
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Ford  was  loaded  to  go  back  home,  the  laundry  bag  was 
crammed  into  its  place. 

When  !  reached  home  the  others  were  all  there  busy. as 
bees.  The  men  were  sawing  wood  to  be  sure  that  the  fire- 
places  which  warmed  the  big  rooms  could  be  kept  glowing. 
Flie  women  were  scattered  throughout  the  house,  each  work¬ 
ing  at  her  assigned  task.  Mary  was  on  the  back  porch  washing 
col  lard  greens. 

As  I  pulled  out  my  laundry  bag  she  rushed  into  the  house 

calling,  “Say,  folks,  Santa  Claus  has  already  come,  and  his 

* 

bag  is  going  to  burst  wide  open  unless  he  has  some  help.” 

Popping  eyes  filled  the  doorway.  Even  Verna,  who  was 
always  the  faithful  family  standby,  left  a  particular  period 
in  the  stirring  of  a  cake  to  peer  over  the  others’  shoulders. 
When  they  saw  me  with  my  bag  there  was  a  murmur  of 
“El-s”  as  they  scooted  back  to  their  respective  places.  Only 
Mama  with  a  glad  laugh  welcomed  me,  bag  and  all. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  Clyde,  who,  still  in  her  teens, 
had  taken  on  the  responsibilities  of  the  home,  was  calling  to 
Luther  to  build  a  fire  under  the  wash-pot.  That  boy,  who 
always  had  good  foresight,  replied  that  he  had  already  made 


it. 

a 

“Well,”  screamed  Clyde,  “is  it  ripping  and  roaring?” 

She  had  to  repeat  her  question  three  times  before  he  un¬ 
derstood  her,  and  by  that  time  his  patience  was  a  little 
screechy  as  he  yelled,  “I  don’t  know  whether  it’s  rippin’  and 
roarin’  er  not,  but  it’s  burnin’  high.” 

At  that,  Clara,  who  was  doing  her  best  to  rout  every 
speck  of  dust,  called  from  upstairs  to  know  if  the  house  were 
on  fire.  Before  the  sun  went  down  that  washing  was  done, 
and  all  of  them  in  one  way  or  another  had  a  hand  in  it. 
Clara  herself,  with  the  flipping  hands  acquired  only  by 
nurses,  helped  hang  the  last  tubful  on  the  line. 

Mama,  lying  quietly  m  bed,  enjoyed  the  scurrying  and 
fixing,  and  reluctantly  yielded  to  our  insistence  that  she  must 
have  intervals  of  undisturbed  rest.  The  Christmas  tree  was 


set  up  in  her  room  with  everything  ready  for  an  early  start 
in  the  morning.  The  married  children,  except  Dick  and 
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Vira  and  my  family,  went  to  their  own  homes  for  Christmas 
eve. 

The  next  morning  Mary  Ellen  was  jubilantly  showing 
her  grandmother  her  gifts,  when  Vira,  who  had  the  artistic 
touch  in  the  family,  suggested  that  we  dispense  with  break¬ 
fast  so  she  could  get  the  table  decorated  for  the  noonday 
dinner.  Now  for  many  years  Mama  had  seen  to  it  that  a  hog 
was  killed  before  Christmas,  and  the  yuletide  breakfast  con¬ 
sisted  of  fresh  sausages  and  eggs  and  homemade  jelly  and 
hot  biscuits,  with  plenty  of  rich  cream  for  the  colfee. 

When  Vira  spoke  I  knew  Mama’s  grunts  required  an 
answer,  and  I  said  to  her,  “You  want  us  to  cook  breakfast 
just  like  we  always  did,  don’t  you?” 


She  nodded  “Yes,”  and  it  was  not  long  before  her  two 
strong  sons  were  lilting  her  from  her  bed  into  her  accustomed 
place  at  the  table.  She  nodded  to  my  husband  'who  led  a 
morning  prayer,  and  she  sipped  milk  and  fruit  juice  as  she 
enjoyed  seeing  her  family  gobble  down  a  high-caloried  break¬ 
fast,  flanked  with  all  kinds  of  fruits,  nuts  and  candies,  just 
before  a  Christmas  feast. 


After  dinner  there  was  the  usual  exchange  of  gifts. 
Mama’s  bed  gleamed  with  colorful  packages,  and  all  hands 
were  helping  her  open  them.  There  were  a  warm  blanket, 
a  comb  and  brush,  a  shawl,  hot  water  bottle,  bed  jacket,  and 
quill.  When  I  handed  her  my  gift  of  bath  salts  she  looked 
at  me  with  quizzical  amusement  as  I  said,  “This  is  to  make 
you  dainty.”  I  was  told  she  didn’t  let  Clara  forget  to  put  the 
pink  crystals  in  her  bath  water  the  next  morning. 

Dick  remembered  that  a  special  gift  had  arrived  for 
Luther,  who  at  a  very  young  age  had  to  become  the  man  of 
the  house,  and  he  asked  George,  who  was  of  just  as  squatty 
stature  as  himself,  to  help  him  with  it.  With  straining  and 
moaning  that  made  one  wonder  il  they  were  bringing  in  a 
mule  their  stubby  arms  thrust  an  immense  box  through  the 
doorway  and  with  much  blowing  and  pulling  dragged  it  to 
the  recipient’s  chair.  After  opening  one  box  and  then  an- 
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other  and  digging  through  an  assortment  of  brickbats,  Luther 
triumphantly  displayed  a  five-dollar  bill. 

We  had  to  hurry  off  to  be  with  my  husband’s  widowed 
mother  and  her  family  for  Christmas  supper.  As  I  said  good¬ 
bye  to  Mama,  I  understood  her  gestures  and  smiles  to  say 
it  had  been  a  very  happy  day.  Having  a  meal  with  the  Powers 
family,  who  rarely  raised  their  voices  in  congenial  conversa¬ 
tion,  was  always  a  benevolent  benediction  after  a  noisy  glee¬ 
ful  day  with  my  own.  Even  the  children  played  more  quietly 
but  just  as  happily.  In  the  departing  evening  we  sat  around 
the  fire  listening  to  my  mother-in-law  tell  about  Christmas 
times  when  she  was  young  until,  sensing  a  few  yawns,  she 
handed  my  husband  the  much-used  family  Bible  saying, 
“Son,  read  the  passage  your  father  always  read  at  the  close 
of  Christmas  day.”  He  read,  the  second  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew,  and  we  all  knelt  by  the  cooling  coals  of  an  oak- 
wood  lire  as  the  preacher-son  offered  prayer,  using  practically 
the  identical  words  I  had  heard  his  father  use  again  and 
again  as  he  took  his  family  to  the  throne  of  grace.  As  we 
arose,  Mary  Ellen  kissed  her  Grandmother  Powers  good 
night,  and  I,  with  moistening  eyes,  reached  over  and  kissed 
her  too,  as  something  seemed  to  tell  me  that  by  the  next 
Christmas  she  would  be  the  only  grandmother  my  daughter 
would  have  to  visit.  It  was  so. 

One  month  from  Christmas  day  my  mother  suffered  the 
fatal  stroke,  and  five  days  later  we  laid  her  body  beside  our 
father’s  in  the  plot  amidst  the  acres  where  she  had  added 
her  toil  and  love  to  that  of  him  and  his  parents  and  had 
bequeathed,  with  her  blessing,  as  heritage  to  her  offspring 
who  bore  the  name  of  her  husband’s  ancestors.  Thenceforth 
“going  back  home”  became  “going  back  to  the  home  place.” 

A  home  is  like  an  old  well  that  caves  in  but  of  which  the 
water  vein  is  not  destroyed.  Rather,  it  seeks  other  courses 
and  bubbles  out  through  new  springs  that  continue  to  nour¬ 
ish  the  earth.  So,  let  old  houses  be  renovated  or  torn  down 
and  new  ones  erected,  if  need  be,  to  . make  more  joyful  the 
young  voices  that  proclaim  the  rebirth  of  a  home.  Memories 
of  home  are  not  preserved  within  the  fading  walls  and  sag- 
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ging  shutters  of  a  house,  but  they  vibrate  in  the  hearts  of 
those  it  has  produced. 

Yes,  living  lives  in  memories,  and  memories  are  just  as 
happy  as  the  living  that  creates  them  for  us. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN  l 

THERE  IS  GOLD  IN  GOOD  LIVING 

fiftieth  Wedding  Anniversary 

there  is  gold  in  good  living  was  the  trimphant  thought  my 
heart  surrendered  to  my  mind  as  I  was  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  Uncle  Lib  and  Aunt  Stella  on  October’s  most 
enchanting  evening. 

All  the  afternoon  as  I  made  ready  for  the  trip  to  Johnston 
County  I  was  conscious  of  a  burrowing  deep  within  me,  as 
if  a  rousing  scintillation  were  hiding  in  my  soul,  waiting  till 
the  opportune  time  to  bring  into  my  mind  something  mys¬ 
tically  wonderful.  I  tried  to  drag  it  out  as  Mr.  Powers  and 
I  headed  our  car  westward  on  our  way  to  the  reception  hon¬ 
oring  those  two  on  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary.  - 

I  said  to  my  husband,  “Could  there  be  a  more  perfect 
evening  for  a  golden  wedding  anniversary?  Look  at  that  sun¬ 
set.  Wouldn’t  it  be  a  glorious  background  for  the  receiving 
line?  This  is  surely  a  golden  evening  for  a  golden  occasion 
if  there  has  ever  been  one.” 

I  chattered  on  until  he  said,  “You  seem  as  thrilled  as  if 
you  yourself  were  the  bride.” 

I  confided,  “There  is  something  about  it  l  feel  in  my  heart 
that  my  mind  just  can’t  pull  out.”  And  my  mind  was  still 
tugging  as  I  stepped  upon  the  threshold  of  the  house  that 
had  been  in  their  last  years  Grandpa’s  and  Grandma’s,  and 
by  the  order  of  inheritance,  became  Lib's,  their  youngest 
son’s.  Now,  Lib’s  youngest  son,  Stephen,  and  his  wife  Agnes, 
and  their  three  children  live  there.  These  young  people  have 
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enhanced  the  attractiveness  of  the  old  place  by  modernizing 
its  structure  without  destroying  the  beauty  of  its  antiquity. 

Sons  and  daughters  had  spared  nothing  to  add  to  nature’s 
perfect  day  every  detail  to  make  it  a  lovely  party.  Flowers 
and  colors  that  make  October  the  golden  month  of  the  year 
gave  the  house  lure  and  glow  that  fitted  right  into  the  wel¬ 
come  of  Agnes  and  Stephen  as  they  presented  their  guests  to 
the  bride  and  groom  of  a  half-century.  Every  gift  was  etched 
with  gold;  the  miniature  figures  on  the  tiered  cake  symbol¬ 
ized  the  essence  of  gold;  fruit  punch  in  a  crystal  bowl  spar¬ 
kled  with  the  hue  of  gold;  in  every  greeting  was  the  har¬ 
monious  sound  of  gold. 

Everybody  came  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  observing 
the  niceties  of  formality  in  a  neighborly  informal  way.  With¬ 
out  boisterous  display,  the  atmosphere  was  charged  with 
joyous  revelry  as  relatives,  friends  and  neighbors  extended 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  the  wedded  pair,  who  fifty 
years  ago  spoke  their  solemn  vows  and  have  remained  loyal 
to  their  betrothal.  Neighbors  who  day  after  day  had  accus¬ 
tomed  themselves  to  the  regular  salute*,  “Hi  there,”  shook 
hands  and  said  with  real  meaning,  “I’m  glad  to  see  you.” 
Many  of  them  brought  their  children,  and  I  was  glad  they 
did.  For  as  I  looked  into  their  searching  faces,  l  knew  that, 
regardless  of  what  kind  of  comic  books  those  boys  and  girls 
had  been  reading,  they  were  flooded  with  a  feeling,  as  they 
shook  hands,  with  Uncle  Lib  and  Aunt  Stella,  that  here  was 
something  heroically  real;  and  they  will  not  forget  it. 

As  I  slipped  in  and  out  among  the  coming  and  going 
groups,  speaking  to  many  I  had  not  seen  since  1  was  a  young 
girl,  I  was  obsessed  with  an  inner  rapturous  happiness  that 
kept  whispering  to  me,  “This  is  life  at  its  best,  just  as  God 
intended  it.  to  be.” 

I  knew  that  many  of  the  older  people  shared  my  emo¬ 
tional  stir,  and  the, younger  people  were  enthralled  with  the 
blissful  ecstasy  of  it.  JNly  hearkening  ears  heard  a  young  man, 
not  too  long  returned  from  the  marriage  altar,  say  to  his 
choice  lady,  “Just  think  of  being  married  fifty  years.” 

She  laughed,  “Can  it  be  possible?” 
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As  their  eyes  held  each  other  I  knew  that  each  of  their 
hearts  was  saying,  “l  hope  ii  will  be  that  way  with  11s,”  and 
creeping  out  of  my  own  heart  was  a  prayer  that,  it  might 
be  so. 

Fifty  years  have  brought  to  Uncle  Lib  and  Aunt  Stella 
a  lot  of  living  that  crowns  their  golden  wedding  day  with 
intrinsic  values  not  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  lived 
along  with  them  and  shared  the  fruits  of  their  labors.  God 
has  blessed  them.  Every  day  has  not  been  sunny,  and  every 
road  has  not  been  smooth,  but  their  tears  have  flowed  into 
the  same  channel,  and  together  they  have  leveled  off  the 
rough  places.  Unaware  old  age  has  not  thrust  itself  upon 
them  with  smallness  of  spirit. and  sadness  of  countenance; 
but  with  premeditation  they  have  prepared  for  the  venture 
of  the  golden  years.  They  have  laid  away  plenty  of  material 
possessions  for  their  needs.  The  inner  glow  that  lightens 
their  faces  bespeaks  the  sealed  bond  that  holds  them  together 
with  such  affection  and  entwining  oneness  as  to  portray  the 
meaning  of  the  words  of  Jesus  whe  n  He  said,  ‘‘They  twain 
shall  be  one  flesh,  and  what  God  hath  joined  together  let 
no  man  put  asunder.” 

Mother  Earth  does  not  give  October  all  of  her  spun  gold 
for  the  cloak  that  balances  and  softens  the  vivacious  colors 
of  her  dresses.  When  she  does  her  spring  cleaning  and 
lays  down  her  new  carpet,  she  intensifies  its  beauty  with 
splatters  of  gold,  and  when  June  parades  in  her  greenest 
garments,  there  is  always  the  gold  showing  through.  When 
tired  old  winter  puts  on  his  snowy  laundered  gown  and  bows 
his  whitecapped  head  for  evening  prayer,  glistening  dia¬ 
monds  set  in  a  golden  firmament  beckon  earth’s  favorite, 
children  to  loftier  living  in  another  world.  It  has  been  that 
way  with  the  lives  of  Uncle  Lib  and  Aunt  Stella.  1  he  gold 
that  adorned  their  October  anniversary  has  all  the  years  been 
shining  through,  and  in  old  age  their  eyes  are  lifted  heaven¬ 
ward. 

Uncle  Lib’s  parents  were  both  Lees.  His  mother’s  sister, 
Louisa,  of  petite  figure,  married  Troy  Eldridge,  who  kept 
his  avoirdupois  somewhere  in  the  range  of  three  hundred 
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pounds.  But  Aunt  Lou  would  match  her  strong  resolution 
against  her  husband’s  weight  any  time.  An  upright  and  hon¬ 
est  farmer,  Uncle  Troy  made  a  specialty  of  growing  water¬ 
melons,  not  for  sale,  but  for  the  hospitable  entertaining, of 
his  many  guests.  Our  family,  as  did  many  others,  usually 
paid  Uncle  Troy  and  Aunt  Lou  a  visit  during  the  water¬ 
melon  season.  1  remember  that  one  Sunday  on  the  way  home 
from  church  we  stopped  at  their  home.  Aunt  Becky  and 
Aunt  Penny  were  there.  They  were  Aunt  Lou’s  old-maid 
sisters.  Sure  enough.  Uncle  Troy  had  a  whopper  cooling  on 
the  ground  in  the  smokehouse.  He  soon  carted  it  out  and 
laid  it  in  the  middle  of  the  hack  porch  floor.  Whetting  his 
butcher  knife  on  a  stone,  he  said,  “Now  folks,  look  at  a  fine 
watermelon,  the  richness  of  color,  perfect  lines,  and  not  a 
blemish  on  it.” 

“You’ll  have  to  take  it  to  the  washhouse  to  cut  it,’’  said 
Aunt  Lou. 

“Nah,  let’s  eat  it  here  on  the  porch,  it’s  so  much  more 
comfortable.”  And  thinking  his  words  persuasive  enough,  he 
ripped  the  melon  open  with  as  smooth  a  cut  as,  Papa  said,  he 
had  ever  seen,  but  a  stream  of  juice  trickled  on  the  floor. 

“Now  look,”  scolded  Aunt  Lou,  “you’ve  gone  and  messed 
up  the  floor.” 

Aunt  Becky  jibbed,  “With  all  these  children,  .you  will 
have  a  mess.” 

Aunt  Penny  added  her  wail,  “And  it’s  Sunday  and  Lou 
can’t  scour  till  tomorrow.” 

Lifting  his  big  body  from  the-chair  and  leaning  over  to 
pick  up  one  half,  Uncle  Troy  whined  in  his  good-natured 
way:  “jasper,  bring  on  the  other  piece.  The  trouble  with 
this  set  of  Lees  is  that  they  are  born  with  an  iron  will  and 
when  a  fellow  does  manage  to  break  it  they  are  so  stubborn, 
they  won’t  turn  loose  the  pieces.” 

Uncle  Lib  inherited  his  full  proportionate  part  of  that 
iron  and  stubborn  will  from  both  sides  of  the  family,  and 
it  has  served  him  in  good  stead  in  many  places.  When  it 
has  gotten  too  far  out  of  control.  Aunt  Stella  has  been  the 
steadying  power  to  draw  it  hack  into  line  and  to  soothe  the 
bruised  hurts  of  the  broken  pieces.  The  youngest  of  four 
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brothers,  Lib  never  had  the  reputation  of  being  as  religiously 
devout  as  Moses  nor  as  hard-working  with  brawn  and  mus¬ 
cles  as  Seth  nor  as  charitably  generous  as  Jasper,  but  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  fair  proportion  of  each  of  these  graces  he  was 
endowed  with  a  talent  for  leadership  which  has  given  him 
prestige  in  his  community  and  made  him  well  known  in  sur¬ 
rounding  territories.  In  the  Meadow  section/school,  church, 
farm  organizations  and  every  community  project  have  prof¬ 
ited  by  the  life  of  Lib  Lee  and  his  wife,  Stella.  Until  this  day, 
some  people  like  to  say  of  him  that  in  canvassing  for  some 
public  cause,  he  can  wring  the  exact  amount  of  money  needed 
out  of  other  people  without  having  to  give  any  himself,  but 
no  man  has  ever  accused  him  of  being  a  stinter  with  his  time 
and  energy  or  questioned  his  interest  in  the  cause  he  spon¬ 
sored  and  the  hard* knocks  he  has  taken  in  furthering  aggres¬ 
sive  and  forward  progress  of  his  community — not  for  pay  nor 
credit  nor  honor,  but  because  there  is  within  him  the  inher¬ 
ent  urge  to  see  his  community  push  on  to  things  worth¬ 
while.  Never  gifted  in  public  speaking,  he  lias  modestly  relied 
on  personal  approach  for  cooperative  action,  and  when  he 
once  gets  a  man  cornered,  he  can  argue  him  into  an  agree¬ 
ment,  even  if  the  man  curses  himself  for  it  later. 

Whatever  may  be  done  for  Johnston  County  schools  in 
the  coming  years,  others  will  have  to  acknowledge  that  they 
are  building  not  only  on  the  foundation  but  also  to  the  body 
and  frame  of  the  works  of  H.  B.  Marrow  and  his  co-workers. 
What  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Marrow  in  regards  to  the  county 
schools  in  general  can  be  said  of  Lib  Lee  in  regard  to  the 
Meadow  School  in  particular.  During  those  hard  years  of 
struggle  and  conflict  and  biting  criticism,  Uncle  Lib  was 
taking  the  leadership  in  keeping  the  load  pushed  and  shoved 
along  in  his  end  of  the  county.  Without  obtrusiveness,  Aunt 
Stella  battled  right  along  with  her  husband.  When  her  chil¬ 
dren  were  little  and  she  had  her  hands  full  with  the  over- 
*  ■ 

whelming  tasks  of  any  housewife  and  mother,  she  took  the 
teachers  to  board.  Many  young  women,  experiencing  for  the 
the  first  time  the  harassing  experience  of  being  a  schoolma’m, 
found  in  her  a  motherly  affection  to  calm  and  strengthen 
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strained  nerves  and  failing  faith.  Stephen  was  named  for  the 
fiance  of  a  lovely  little  lady  who  was'  a  teacher  hoarding  in 
his  mother’s  home  when  he  was  horn. 

Uncle  Lib  likes  to  tell  his  offspring  that  he  can  remem¬ 
ber  when  there  was  no  Henson  nor  Dunn,  when  people  rode 
to  church  in  dump  carts,  and  when  his  mother  spun  the 
wool  and. wove  the  cloth  and  made  the  garments  her  house¬ 
ful  of  children  wore.  Those  are  the  days  1  don’t  remember. 
My  whole  recollection  of  my  next-door  uncle’s  family  is  one 
of  prosperity  and  earthly  gain  that  exceeded  the  income  of 
my  family  and  also  that  of  many  other  neighbors.  They  rode 
in  a  carriage,  with  dangling  tassels  around  the  top,  drawn  by 
white-faced  horses  when  we  rode  in  a  wagon  pulled  by  mules; 
the  girls  had  new  hats  when  we  wore  last- year’s  hats  or  hand- 
downs;  and  I  remember  right  now  the  gloomy  resentment 
I  suffered  one  Thanksgiving  day  when  we  children  were 
made  to  pick  cotton  while  Uncle  Lib’s  family  went  on  the 
train  to  Raleigh  for  a  sightseeing  trip. 

But  one  time  we  got  ahead  of  them.  We  were  first  to  get 
an  automobile.  I  don’t  know  how  Papa  managed  it  right  at 
the  last  of  July  when  everybody  knew  farmers  had  no  money, 
but  one  tobacco-barning  day  Mama  had  her  ravenously 
hungry  crowd  at  the  dinner  table  when  up  drove  the  sales¬ 
man  with  a  brand-new  shining  Lord.  Raymond  Spell  and 
Rena  had  driven  np  just  a  few  minutes  before,  and  Ray¬ 
mond’s  mule  nearly  ran  away.  Bill  Johnson  grabbed  the  mule 
to  help  Raymond  hold  him,  and  some  of  the  men  who 
gathered  around  said  the  trouble  was  that  Bill  was  so  scared 
himself  he  scared  the  mule.  Papa  was  too  busy  for  the  sales-, 
man  to  teach  him  to  drive  that  day. 

He  said  to  him,  “We’ll  go  over  to  Pete’s  and  get  him  to 
drive  you  back  to  town.  He’s  been  helping  l)r.  Barefoot  with 
his  car  and  he  knows  how  to  drive.  He  can  teach  me  later.” 

Verna  and  I  hopped  into  the  backseat,  inviting  Rena  to 
ride  with  us.  She  decided  she  would  until  Raymond  said, 
“Rena,  I  don’t  think  Ma  would  like  for  you  to  ride  in  that 
thing.”  With  that  warning  she  thought  she:  better  not  go  and 
then  changed  her  mind  and  went.  I  just  can’t  forget  the  dis- 
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approving  look  of  a  very  old  man  on  the  face  of  a  teen-age 
boy  as  his  sister  rode  off  in  that  car. 

I  said,  “Let’s  be  sure  to  drive  around  by  Uncle  Lib’s.’’ 
But  not  a  sign  of  life  was  around  Uncle  Lib’s  house.  When 
we  started  back  I  said  to  Uncle  Pete,  “Drive  around  by  Uncle 
1  Lib’s.’’ 

Papa  said,  “There’s  no  need  for  that  foolishness.  Go  back 
the  nearest  way.” 

Uncle  Pete  chuckled  and  drove  right  on  around  by  Uncle 
Lib’s.  1  waved,  saying,  “If  any  of  them  are  peeping  1  want 
them  to  be  sure  to  see  me.” 

From  the  beginning  of  history,  man  has  valued  gold  for 
its  superior  qualities  and  unlimited  uses  as  well  as  for  its 
mellow  beauty.  When  the  Great  Creator  of  all  things  speaks 
in  Holy  Writ  words  to  give  us  insight  into  the  spiritual  worth 
of  living  and  the  eternal  glories  of  His  Celestial  realms,  He 
symbolizes  His  words  with  gold.  Golden  living  has  to  be  dug 
for  with  both  hands  and  soul,  and  having  been  acquired,  it 
must  be  spun  and  woven  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  years.  Any  effort  to  crown  old  age  with  gold,  unless  the 
fabric  of  the  life  itself  has  been  strengthened  and  adorned 
with  gold  threads  in  the  weaving,  is  a  wasted  effort,  and  the 
crown  will  only  be  of  shoddy  tinsel.  In  Proverbs  16:31  is  this 
statement:  “The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory  if  it  be  found 
in  the  way  of  righteousness.”  Good  living  is  happy  living.  It 
matters  not  when  nor  where  the  living  is  done,  nor  what  one 
century  holds  over  another  century,  nor  what  one  generation 
achieves  over  another  generation.  It’s  the  living  that  counts, 
and  God  keeps  the  record. 

Several  periods  of  sickness  and  doctor’s  certified  orders 
for  retirement  have  not  made  Uncle  Lib  turn  loose  the  pieces 
of  his  iron  will.  Releasing  his  farm  holdings  to  his  children, 
he  has  built  a  nice  cottage  near  the  banks  of  his  pond  and 
taken  up  wood  handicraft  and  fishing  as  hobbies.  For  Aunt 
Stella  there  are  still  gardens,  (lowers,  chickens  and  housework 
to  keep  herself  busy  and  charming,  and  her  house  inviliug 
for  the  many  guests  who  go  there.  With  his  shrewd  and  capa 
ble  business  sense  Uncle  Lib  makes  a  hobby  more  profitable 
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than  many  men  can  make  a  whole  farm.  His  judgment  and 
wise  counsel  are  still  sought  by  those  who  assume  places  of 
leadership  in  the  community. 

My  mother  was  a  quiet  wom,an  who  kept  her  feelings 
mostly  to  herself.  One  had  almost  to  pry  open,  her  heart  to 
find  the  sentiment  that  gave  to  her  personality  such  placid 
repose  and  calm  serenity.  In  the  days  of  her  invalidism,  which 
came  before  old  age  had  time  to  overtake  her,  she  would, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  pick  up  her  walking  stick  and  stroll 
around  the  yard,  pausing  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  west  side 
of  the  house  as  she  took  notice  of  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 

One  autumn  afternoon  I  said  to  her,  “Leave,  the  stick 
here  and  lean  on  me,  I’ll  walk  with  you.”  Stopping  at  her 
usual  place  and  gazing  far  into  the  west,  I  said:  “Look  at 
that  sunset.  Do  you  notice  how  its  rays  are  reflecting  every 
color  of  the  rainbow  in  that  loitering  cloud  above  it?  It  looks 
just  like  a  soft  gray  blanket  splashed  with  such  gorgeous 
colors.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  prettier?’’ 

She  said,  “There  is  not  enough  gold  in  it  this  evening.’’ 

I  said,  “1  know  people  like  to  say  ‘the  golden  sunset,’  but 
I  think  there  are  other  colors  more  vivid  and  striking  than 
gold." 

She  waited  in  penetrating  thought  as  if  to  be  sure  of  every 
word  she  was  going  to  tell  me.  Then  without  any  difficulty 
in  remembering  she  said:  “Your  Grandmother  Lee  and  1 
were  standing  in  just  about  this  same  spot  at  about  the  same 
time  one  evening  and  she  said,  ‘Golden  is  a  heavenly  word, 
and  it’s  the  gold  in  the  sunset  that  coaxes  old  people’s  eyes 
and  gears  their  faces  to  it.  If  God  has  made  a  sunset  so  beauti¬ 
ful  for  us  to  see  this  side  of  the  horizon,  what  beauties  He 
must  have  for  us  on  the  other  side.’  Now  I  know  what  she 
meant." 

As  my  mother  spoke  those  words,  I  wanted  to  remember 
them  for  their  unique  beauty,  but  now  my  own  years  are 
racing  me  toward  the  mark  my  mother  had  reached  when 
she  spoke  them  to  me;. and  as  I  write  them  today,  I  know 
what  she  meant  when  she  spoke  them,  just  as  she  then  knew 
what  Grandma  meant  when  she  spoke  the  same  words  to  her. 
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Whether  the  years  be  few  or  many,  good  living  is  golden 
living.  Uncle  Lib  and  Aunt  Stella  have  lived  long  and  well. 
They  have  given  to  earth  a  worthy  contribution,  and  in 
Heaven  the  streets  of  pure  gold  are  prepared  for  such  as  they. 


CHAP  T E  R  El G  H  T 

THEN  AND  NOW 

t 

just  before  Miss  Summer  of  1954  skipped  off  the  stage  of 
time,  taking  with  her  North  Carolina’s  blistery  weather  and 
making  room  for  her  sister  Autumn,  she  embraced  the  Lee 
clan  with  a  warm  welcome  on  the  breezy  lawn  of  Stephen 
and  Agnes  Lee.  This  was  our  annual  meeting  to  pay  tribute 
to  our  ancestors  Monroe  and  Mary  Lee.  Stephen  and  Agnes 
are  now  bringing  up  their  children  at  the  homestead  that 
belonged  to  Stephen’s  grandparents  in  their  last  years  and 
then  to  liis  father  and  mother,  until  a  few  years  ago,  when 
Uncle  Lib  and  Aunt  Stella  built  another  house  for  them¬ 
selves  and  left  the  old  place  for  the -young  people  to  have 
and  keep  for  future  posterity. 

The  1950’s  will  be  long  remembered  as  the  time  for 
building.  Where  new  homes  have  not  been  constructed,  old 
houses  have  been  made  new.  Stephen  and  Agnes  have  not 
lagged  behind  in  the  progressive  movements  of  their  day. 
Standing  by  the  highway  is  the  old  house,  bearing  the  halo  of 
antiquity  over  its  modernized  and  renovated  structure.  Sit¬ 
ting  under  the  trees  at  the  old  place,  surrounded  by  uncles 
and  aunts  and  cousins,  my  inner  moods  were  lulled  into  the 
seclusive  tranquility  of  memories  and  dreams.  I  brought 
these  memories  and  dreams  home  with  me,  and  as  I  try  to 
think  soberly  through  them,  I  become  both  enchanted  and 
perplexed.  I  love  the  old  days,  and  I’m  glad  they  linger  with 
me  in  a  way  that  gives  my  spirit  a  quiet  ecstasy.  I  love  the 
new  days  too.  Even  if  I  could,  1  would  not  exchange  the 
easy  way  of  modern  conveniences  for  the  hard  grind  of  forty 
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years  ago.  But  I  do  wish  this  generation  could  be  toned  down 
to  a  more  serene  happiness.  The  rush  and  shove  of  modern 
living  is  everywhere,  even  at  family  reunions. 

My  mind  goes  back  to  Lee  reunions  of  other  days.  They 
were  not  held  on  Sunday  as  they  are  now.  Saturday  was  the 
day,  and  we  pushed  six  days  of  farm  work  into  five  so  we 
could  have  the  whole  day  of  Saturday  together.  Sunday  was 
die  Lord’s  Day,  and  it  was  hallowed  with  a  reverence  that 
was  not  to  be  desecrated,  no,  not  by  so  much  as  a  family 
reunion.  As  a  child  of  twelve,  1  well  remember  how  my 
father  was  faced  with  a  Sabbath  problem.  On  Saturday  he 
had  filled  the  pit  with  tobacco  to  be  brought  “in  order’’  for 
grading  on  Monday.  On  Sunday  the  weather  warmed  up, 
and  this  caused  the  tobacco  to  “order’’  faster,  making  it  so 
damp  it  was  in  danger  of  being  ruined.  Papa  walked  to  and 
fro  over  the  yard,  questioning*  what  would  be  right  or  wrong. 
Should  he  take  the  tobacco  from  the  pit  on  Sunday  or  run 
the  risk  of  its  being  ruined  with  dampness?  He  and  Mama 
finally  decided  that  they  would  themselves  take  the  tobacco 
from  the  pit,  without  the  help  of  us  children,  so  the  sin 
would  be  on  them  and  not  on  their  children.  1  cannot  forget 
how  they  confessed  a  guilty  conscience  for  doing  that  work. 

Young  people  of  today  wonder  how  we  could  enjoy  Sun¬ 
day  without  cars  and  shows,  beaches  and  honky-tonks,  parks 
and  restaurants.  We  were  happy  at  church  and  with  Sunday 
dinner  shared  with  relatives  and  friends.  We  gathered  in  each 
other’s  parlors  for  singing  and  quiet  games  and  lively  con¬ 
versation.  When  evening  came,  we  went  home,  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  seeing  each  other  again  the  next  Sunday.  The  family 
reunion  once  a  year  was  a  great  event. 

Civil  War  Story 

The  first  Lee  reunion  that  I  remember  was  in  1914.  That 
was  the  summer  Cousin  Ella  Mauk  from  Americus,  Georgia, 
came  visiting.  There  is  a  thrilling  story  behind  that  visit. 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Lee  gave  five  sons  to  the  Civil  War. 
Their  names  were  Moses,  Gideon,  Elam,  Monroe,  and  Tilgh- 
man.  The  three  oldest  were  married  and  were  killed  in  the 
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war.  The  two  younger  were  not  married,  and  they  returned 
home. 

Elam  was  the  one  who  got  the  wanderlust.  His  nieces 
remember  that  he  was  described  by  the  older  people  as  being 
brilliant  and  handsome.  He  started  out  with  a  good  business, 
running  a  store  and  turpentine  still  about  a  mile'  south  of 
his  father’s  home.  But  the  Arkansas  boom  came  along,  and 
Elam  sold  all  he  had  and  went  west,  settling  down  in  Pine 
Bluff,  Arkansas,  where  he  established  a  drug  store  after  study¬ 
ing  pharmacy.  There  he  met  and  married  the  daughter  of  a 
couple  who  had  migrated  from  Georgia.  Letters  home  re¬ 
vealed  a  happy  groom  with  dreams  for  an  expanding  busi¬ 
ness.  But  by  the  time  the  letters  reached  kinfolks,  the  Civil 
War  broke  out.  Elani  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  and  was  in  time  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cap¬ 
tain.  When  news  came  to  him  that  his  daughter  had  been 
born,  he  asked  for  a  furlough  to  go  home;  and  it  was  granted. 
But  on  the  night  before  his  leave  the  next  morning,  the  staff 
met.  In  the  meeting,  Elam  was  asked  to  postpone  his  visit 
home  until  after  the  battle  that  was  to  be  launched  the  next 
day.  This  the  gallant  young  officer  agreed  to  do.  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  mother  of  his  child  explaining  the  situation, 
posted  it,  and  headed  his  horse  for  the  battleground.  In  a 
few  minutes  after  moving  into  line,  he  was  killed.  The  young 
wife  saved  that  last  letter,  with  an  enclosed  photograph,  lor 
his  daughter  Ella,  who  brought  them  with  her  to  North 
Carolina  years  later.  On  the  same  fateful  morning,  Elam 
wrote  his  sister  Malissa  a  letter,  enclosing  a  photograph. 
These  we  compared  with  the  letter  and  picture  treasured 
by  her  overjoyed  niece  when  she  found  her  father’s  people. 

The  days  following  the  Civil  War  were  tragic.  Mail 
moved  slowly  or  not  at  all.  After  Elam’s  death  his  people 
had  no  other  contact  with  his  widow.  From  her  brother’s 
letter,  Malissa  knew  about  the  baby  girl,  but  she  never 
learned  her  name.  The  Lee  family  gave  up  all  hope  of  ever 
knowing  Elam’s  wife  or  daughter.  But  Uncle  Tilghman  had 
a  son,  named  Arthur,  who  was  the  “spittin’  image”  of  his 
Uncle  Elam,  so  they  said,  and  he  had  the  same  adventurous 
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spirit.  All  his  life  he  had  heard  his  Uncle  Elam  talked  about, 
and  when  lie  grew  up,  he  determined  that  he  would  find' his 
long-lost  cousin,  and  nothing  could  stop  him.  He  went  to 
Washington,  1).  C.,  to  search  the  records.  He  found  that  a 
lady  in  New  Mexico  was  from  Lee  ancestry  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  To  New  Mexico  he  went,  and  his  trail  led  him  into 
Southwest  Texas.  The  New  Mexico  lady,. who  was  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Andres,  of  Archard  Park,  N.  M.,  turned  out  to  be  no  relative 
of  Arthur,  but  she  became  a  valuable  ally-in  finding  the  right 
one.  She  watched  newspaper  ads  and  stories,  and  helped  him 
trace  many  suspects.  She  questioned  travelers  who  toured 
the  West,  and  were  entertained  at  her  big  ranch  house.  After 
many  years,  it  was  through  this  friend  that  Arthur  found  out 
that  a  lady  who  fitted  into  his  story  had  moved  from  Okla¬ 
homa  to  Georgia.  He  immediately  hired  a  Georgia  attorney, 
and  at  long  last  he  found  his  cousin,  a  married,  middle-aged 
woman  with  three  children. 


Cousin  from  Georgia 


What  a  triumph!  The  thrilling  news  was  like  a  pulsing 
echo  vibrating  from  the  walls  of  every  Lee  residence.  Cousin 
Ella  wrote  that  she  was-  leaving  immediately  for  a  visit  with 
her  people.  Uncle  Lib  started  right  out  inviting  all  the  rela¬ 
tives  to  his  house  for  a  family  reunion.  It  was  in  August,  the 
busiest  time  of  the  year,  when  people  were  barning  tobacco 
and  pulling  fodder.  But  who  would  mind  working  into  the 
late  hours  of  Friday  night  to  get  things  clone  so  they  could 
spend  Saturday  with  the  whole  generation  of  kinfolks?  And 
just  think,  we  would  see  our  cousin  who  had  come  “clear 


from  Georgia.’’ 

What  a  glorious  teen-age  memory!  By  daylight,  the  whole 
house  was  sweltering  with  heat  from  the  wood-range  and 
Verna  was  helping  Mama  with  the  baking  and  roasting  and 
frying  for  the  picnic  dinner,  while  1  was  milking  the  cow  and 
getting  the  younger  children  dressed.  1  here  was  no  such 
thing  that  day  as  casually  dressing  in  shorts  and  sun-back 
dresses.  Everybody  put  on  his  or  her  Sunday-best  with  acces¬ 
sories,  including  stockings.  August  weather  in  1914  was  just 
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as  hot  as  August  weather  in  1954,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  the' 
men  stuck  to  southern  gentlemen’s  manners  and  wore  their 
coats.  “Now,  children,  act  nice  today,”  was  Papa’s  warning 
as  he  fastened  the  tailboard  on  the  wagon  to  be  sure  none 
of  us  tumbled  out. 

Uncle  Lib  and  Aunt  Stella  had  made  ample  preparations 
for  the  meeting.  Pines  had  been  hauled  from  the  forest  and 
sawed  into  wide  planks  which  rested  on  blocks  set  in  rows 
under  the  elm  trees.  On  these  plank  seats,  without  any  cush 
ions  or  backrests,  we  sat  and  heard  Cousin  Eldridge  Lee, 
father  of  the  late  General  William  C.  Lee,  make  a  long 
speech,  telling  all  about  the  Lee  ancestors  and  speaking 
special  words  of  welcome  to  Cousin  Ella.  Then  Uncle  Henry 
M.  Johnson  raised  the  tune  and  we  all  sang  “blest  Be  the 
Tie.”  But  the  song  did  not  close  the  meeting,  for  Uncle 
Henry  cleared  his  throat  as  he  poured  a  full  glass  of  water 
from  the  pitcher  on  the  speaker’s  table.  He  moistened  his 
vocal  organs  with  several  draughts  and  proceeded  with  one 
of  his  popular  lectures  on  “healthy  living.”  His  hoary  head 
and  silvery  whiskers  and  religious  fervor  gave  one  convincing 
evidence  of  the  validity  of  his  words.  But  only  the  respect 
which  our  parents  had  taught  us  to  have  for  this  patriarchal 
Uncle  kept  us  younger  people  in  our  seats  when  hunger  was 
gnawing  our  stomachs  while  he  emphasized  that  the  main 
thing  in  attaining  longevity  of  life  was  moderate  eating  and 
drinking  of  plenty  of  water. 

Handshakes,  embraces,  and  tears  swelled  glad  hearts  as 
our  Georgia  cousin  said  over  and  over:  “My  prayers  have 
been  answered.  I  have  so  long  wanted  to  know  my  folks.  My 
mother  died  before  I  was  old  enough  to  remember  much  of 


what  she  said,  and  my  grandparents  knew  nothing  about  my 
father’s  people.” 

North  Carolina  cousins  were  just  as  glad  to  see  her.  1  his 
visit  was  followed  by  othets  each  suuunet  a>  long  a1'  she  was 
able  to  make  the  trip.  She  was  a  lovely  pet  son,  with  a  glow  tug 
personality  that  seemed  to  penetrate  into  her  elegantly  em¬ 
broidered  linens  and  crocheted  doilies  that  became  prized 
gifts  in  Lee  homes.  Her  Cousin  Lessie  endowed  her  with 
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such  zestful  affection  that  she  named  her  next  baby  girl 
Ella. 

1914 — No  Hurry 

As  1  remember  that  day  in  August  1914,  people  did  not 
seem  hurried.  Horses- and  mules,  relieved,  of  another  hard 
day’s  work,  nodded  lazily  in  the  shade,  patiently  waiting  to 
eat  their  dinner  of  corn  and  fodder  from  the  boots  of  the 
buggies  and  wagons  they  had  pulled  to  the  reunion.  Cool 
water  from  the  well  quenched  the  thirst  of  both  animals  and 
people.  No  table  spread  today  outdoes  the  one  that  gorged 
hearty  appetites  that  day.  Many  recipes  were  swapped  around 
the  table.  People  just  ate  and  talked  and  were  glad  to  be 
together.  A  watermelon  feast,  and  having  our  pictures  made, 
gave  a  festive  uplift  to  the  afternoon  hours.  We  just  had  the 
whole  day.  Time  was  forgotten.  Nothing  but  the  sun  getting 
low  in  the  west  reminded  us  that  wc  must  say  good-bye  and 
go  home. 

The  photographer  was  the  only  one  who  drove  an  auto¬ 
mobile  to  the  1914  reunion.  What  a  spec  tat  lei  And  making 
the  picture  was  a  thrill  to  remember  for  a  long  time.  He 
drew  out  of  that  car  enough  paraphernalia  to  make  a  bulk 
equal  in  size  to  a  goodsized  movie  projector  now.  Wide-eyed 
children  gathered  around  the  big  black  valises  with  puzzled 
questions  about  what  he  pulled  out.  of  them.  At  least  an  hour 
was  consumed  in  lining  up  the  people  in  front  of  the  house, 
stepping  off  the  exact  distance  from  the  house  to  the  camera 
and  getting  a  hushed  stillness  so  the  lens  would  be  sure  not 
to  get  broken  by  the  batting  of  an  eye  or  the  turning  of  a 
neck.  We  held  our  breath  as  the  man  poked  his  head  back 
and  forth  under  a  black  cloth  that  covered  the  box-like 
camera  perched  upon  a  long-legged  easel.  Finally  he  yelled, 
“Watch  the  bird  fly,”  as  lie  squeezed  a  rubber  bulb  and  a 
“click”  sounded  in  our  ears. 

Forty  Years  Later 

Forty  years  later  the  Lee  family  gathered  at  the  same  place 
for  a  family  reunion.  What  a  difference  suc  h  a  few  years  has 
made!  The  biggest  job  the  photographer  had  this  year  was 
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to  get  the  group  halfway  quiet  enough  for  him  to  snap  the 
matchbox  contraption  lie  carried  in  his  hand.  In  a  matter  of 
minutes  a  picture  was  produced,  bearing  the  colors  and  hues 
of  dress,  house,  foliage  and  sky.  Only  a  few  who  were  in  that 
picture  forty  years  ago  were  present.  Those  of  us  who  were 
the  young  people  in  1914  were  the  old  people  in  1954.  Not 
a  mule  nor  horse  was  tied  in  the  yard.  The  plank  seats  had 
turned  into  comfortable  folding  chairs.  The  water  bucket 
drawn  from  the  cool  fountain  in  the  well  had  turned  into  a 
spigot  that  poured  water  over  a  tub  of  cracked  ice.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  water,  it  took  iced-fountains  of  soft  drinks  all  the 
way  from  Pepsi  Cola  to  Dr.  Peppers,  supplemented  with  the 
tubs  of  iced  tea  and  lemonade,  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the 
people.  Speeches  had  lo  be  snappy  and  spicy  or  the  people 
got  impatient.  A  big  grin  with  “Hey,  there,  I’m  glad  to  see 
you,”  is  all  the  greeting  a  1954  youngster  needs.  With  pre¬ 
pared  cake  mixes  and  pie  fillings  and  with  chain  grocery 
stores  turned  into  delicatessens,  these  young  women  can  sleep 
until  the  sun  is  well  up  and  then  throw  a  picnic  lunch  to¬ 
gether  and  soon  be  speeding  along  the  road.  No  wonder 
some  of  the  Lee  women’s  sure-enough-home-cooked  cakes 
were  receiving  such  applause  at  our  1954  reunion  dinner. 
Eloise  said,  “Pshaw,  anybody  can  cook  a  cake  if  they’ll  take 
the  time  and  use  the  right  ingredients.” 

The  thing  that  baffles  me  to  an  almost  frightening  degree 
is  the  restlessness  of  the  1954  generation.  The  Lees  have  it 
just  like  other  folks.  The  family  that  used  to  be  almost 
wholly  agricultural  has  dispersed  into  so  many  places  and 
employments  that  Sunday  is  the  only  day  that  can  be  spared 
to  get  together.  From  eleven  to  twelve  o’clock  is  assembling 
time.  Then  comes  a  short  devotional  and  business  session, 
with  a  consciousness  of  strained  tensity,  lest  the  meeting  last 
too  long  and  the  people  get  tired.  Dinner  is  the  highlight  of 
the  day,  and  by  the  time  all  have  finished  eating,  almost 
everybody  has  spoken  to  everybody  and  they  are  ready  to  go. 
Where?  Nowhere  in  particular.  It’s  just  that  people  can’t 
stay  in  one  place  longer  than  two  or  three  hours  at  the  most. 
They  just  have  to  be  moving  on  to  some  other  place,  and  the 
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faster  they  get  there,  the  better  they  like  it.  But  when  they 
get  there,  they  find  the  same  roving  urge  they  are  trying  Co 
escape.  Where  is  the  placid  relaxation  of  1914?  Where  are 
the  fellowship  and  comradeship  that  tied  people  together 
with  a  romantic  serenity? 

Nothing  To  Talk  About 

For  one  thing,  people  don’t  have  as  much  to  talk  about 
as  they  used  to.  In  the  reunions  of  former  years,  we  had  a 
whole  year’s  news  to  tell  each  other.  Now,  with  radios,  tele¬ 
vision,  daily  newspapers,  magazines  and  traveling,  everybody 
knows  what  everybody  else  knows,  and  nobody  wants  to  be 
bored  with  listening  to  what  he  already  knows.  As  always, 
politics  is  perhaps  the  most  universally  discussed. subject.  But 
this  generation  is  more  considerate  than  its  predecessors  in 
that  it  dares  not  risk  a  breach  in  family  relationships  with  a 
heated  argument  at  the  reunion. 

Child  care  is  a  topic  that  both  old  and  young  can  talk 
about;  but  when  it  comes  up,  the  young  mothers  are  remind¬ 
ed  that  they  must  get  home  so  they  can  put  their  juniors  in 
their  own  beds  for  their  afternoon  naps.  Mama’s  babies  knew 
nothing  about  being  put  in  their  own  beds  to  sleep.  When 
one  got  sleepy,  he  just  crawled ‘upon  her  lap,  and,  with  a  few 
gentle  pats  and  a  little  swaying,  he  was  fast  asleep*.  Then  she 
found  a  quiet  place  to  lay  him,  and  there  he  stayed  until  he 
got  ready  to  wake  up. 

Since  family  "reunions  are  a  popular  trend,  and  Sunday  is 
the  day  set  apart  for  them,  why  not  adopt  a  plan  that  will 
take  in  the  whole  day  and  give  everybody  a  relieved  con¬ 
science  by  spending  all  of  the  day  in  a  spirit  of  worship  and 
good  fellowship?  For  the  majority  of  Americans,  Sunday  is 
church  day.  In  many  sections  family  reunions  have  become 
a  cause  for  decreasing  church  attendance.  Why  not  plan  for 
all  to  attend  the  morning  church  service  and  after  service 
gather  at  the  site  for  the  reunion  to  have  dinner  together, 
around  one  o’clock?  Then  the  afternoon  would  afford  plenty 
of  time  for  a  family  devotional  and  business  session,  and  con¬ 
versation.  Coming  close  to  God  in  worship  quiets  milled 
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nerves  and  prepares  people  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  each  other 
heart  to  heart  and  liie  with  life. 

Uncles  and  Aunts  can  tell  their  related  heirs  many  things 
to  make  them  appreciate  modern  living.  If  any  Lee  farmer 
thinks  that  when  he  has  to  rush  to  the  house  to  give  the  oil 
company  a  ring  for  oil  to  refill  dimming  tobacco-barn  curers, 
or  jump  into  his  Ford  and  drive  eight  miles  to  town  for  a 
piece  of  hardware  to  fix  the  tractor  before  he  can  finish  plow¬ 
ing  the  field  of  corn,  he  is  having  enough  trouble  to  cause 
himself  a  nervous  breakdown,  he  ought  to  sit  down  and  hear 
Uncle  Seth  tell  about  his  experience  with  old  Jim. 

Uncle  Seth  and  Old  Jim 

Those  were  the  days  when  farmers  cured  their  tobacco 
with  wood.  That  meant  that  the  poor  fellow  worked  all  day 
and  stayed  up  most  of  the  night  firing  the  furnace  with  just 
the  right  amount  of  fuel  to  give  the  golden  leaf  proper  heat 
for  coloring.  The  barn  wood  was  mostly  cut  and  hauled  to 
the  barn  in  the  winter  when  the  ground  was  too  hard  frozen 
lor  plowing.  Seth  got  into  so  many  other  things  during  the 
winter — building  a  house,  chipping  boxes,  distilling  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  all  the  other  tilings  a  man  had  to — that  he  ran 
short  with  barn  wood.  Sure  enough,  the  wood  gave  out  one 
barn  day.  While  the  workhands  were  having  their  hour’s  rest 
at  noon,  Seth  figured  he  could  run  out  into  the  woods  and 
get  a  load  of  wood,  lie  hitched  old  Jim  to  the  wagon  and 
got  the  wood  loaded  easily  enough.  But  when  Jim  turned 
into  the  road  going  home,  he  sensed  a  shady  niche  right  on 
the  bridge.  He  walked  with  a  pert  gait  until  he  landed  on 
that  bridge.  There  he  stopped  and  determindly  refused  to 
take  another  step. 

Seth  yelled,  he  lashed  him  with  the  lines,  he  kicked  him, 
he  swore  at  him.  Then  he  tried  coaxing  him  with  gentle 
words  and  did  all  the  other  tricks  that  were  supposed  to 
make  a  mule  go,  but  Jim  stood  right  where  he  was.  Seth 
decided  that  maybe  the  wagon  was  too  heavily  loaded.  He 
Look  off  the  wood  but  to  no  avail.  As  a  last  resort,  Jim  was 
unhitched  from  the  wagon  and  stripped  of  all  his  gear  except 
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his  bridle;  and  with  as  gentle  a  voice  as  Seth  could  muster 
up  patience  to  use,  he  pleaded  with  that  mule  to  follow  him. 
Jim  just  jerked  up  his  head  and  then  squatted  himself  down 
with  all  four  legs  tucked  under  him,  like  a  dog  when  he 
settles  down  for  a  long  rest. 

Along  came  a  neighbor.  “Maybe  he’s  scared  of  the 
bridge,”  said  he. 

“How  can  he  be  scared  of  it  when  lie’s  sitting  right  on 
top  of  it?”  railed  Seth. 

“Well,  maybe  lie’s  hungry.  Get  a  bundle  of  fodder  and 
try  tolling  him,”  advised  a  neighbor. 

“How  can  he  be  hungry?  I  ate  my  dinner  and  then  stood 
at  the  stable  door  and  waited  for  him  to  take  his  own  good 
time  to  eat  his.” 

“I  reckon  lie’s  just  tired,”  consoled  the  neighbor. 

But  the  distraught  Seth  was  not  to  be  placated.  He  fired 
back  at  his  friend.  “Tired,  the  dickens,  don’t  he  rest  all  night 
while  I’m  firing  barns?” 

■  i 

If  the  mule  thought  he  could  outdo  Seth  Lee,  he  found 
out  differently.  With  his  ax,  Seth  soon  whacked  down  a 
blackgum  tree.  He  trimmed  it  into  a  pole  that  was  strong 
and  sturdy.  He  poked  one  end  of  that  pole  under  Jim’s 
stomach  and  inch  by  inch  he  prized  that  troublemaker  off 
the  bridge.  1  wonder  if  old  Jim  just  gave  himself  a  little  push 
with  the  pressure  of  the  pole.  If  he  did,  he  was  sly  enough 
about  it  not  to  let  his  master  know  it,  for  until  this  day, 
Uncle  Seth  affirms  that  he  prized  an  eleven  hundred-pound 
mule  off  an  eight-foot  bridge  with  a  blackgum  pole. 

The  New  Freedom 


Yes,  changes  have  come  by  leaps  and  bounds  since  1914, 
but  we  people  who  wail  over  many  of  the  changes  might  be 
reminded  that  they  started  with  us  who  were  the  youths  in 
1914.  We  did  not  work  at  hard  labor  because  we  wanted  to, 
but  we  knew  we  had  to  do  it.  In  our  hearts  we  rebelled  at 
the  iron  rod  of  parental  discipline  held  over  us.  YVe  said, 
“Surely  we  can  be  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  dark,”  but 
our  parents  said  “No.”  So  we  girls  saw  to  it  that  our  dates 
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got  us  back  home  before  the  edge  of  dark;  and  it  mattered 
not  how  brightly  the  moon  was  shining,  we  dared  not  walk 
down  country  lanes  nor  walk  city  streets  without  being 
properly  chaperoned. 

World  War  1  loosed  the  latchet  on  the  door.  Girls  moved 
out  into  a  new  freedom.  Shouts  of  victory  greeted  our  return¬ 
ed  heroes,  bn t  nobody  wanted  to  return  to  the  old  ways. 
Restlessness  and  roving  started  their  work,  and  World  W  ar 
II  agitated  that  work  to  an  unconquerable  craze.  Papas’ 
and  Mamas’  rods  of  discipline  were  changed  into  a  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  reasoning.  We  parents  were  told  to  keep  our  hands 
on  the  ropes  but  let  our  children  have  leeway  with  them. 
When  it  was  too  late,  we  found  that  they  had  run  away  from 
us,  and  we  could  not  halter  them.  So  our  generation  just 
gave  in  and  let  them  lead  ns.  The  bumps  have  been  hard  in 
some  places,  and  we  still  lament  over  some  of  their  doings, 
but  we  keep  following  along  after  them.  The  mechanism 
that  has  made  our  work  easier  has  changed  the  motive  for 
good  living  from  feeling  to  doing.  It’s  no  longer  “How  do 
you  feel  about  a  thing?”  but  “How  fast  are  you  getting 
things  done?” 

The  Lee  community  has  widened  from  the  Peacock’s 
Crossroads  section  to  the  whole  wide  world.  And  a  great 
world  it  is.  God  made  it,  and  even  in  my  darkest  moments 
of  despair,  I  still  have  the  conviction  that  God  in  His  own 
time  will  work  out  His  purposes  for  the  world  He  has 
created.  Just  as  He  has  in  the  past,  He  will  continue  to  use 
the  fine  young  men  and  women  of  this  and  other  generations, 
who  love  and  adore  Him,  to  make  His  name  great  iii  all  the 
nations.  But  as  I  sit  here  thinking  about  all  these  things,  I 
just  wonder  what  these  teen-agers  of  1954  are  going  to  be 
thinking  about  their  offspring  when  they  gather  together  for 
the  family  reunion  in  1994. 
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CHAPTER  N  I  N  E 


A  HOME  BOY  MAKES  A  SPEECH 

early  in  the  spring  oi  1050  my  kinfolks  began  saying  to 
me,  “Yon  must,  come  to  the  Meadow  commencement.  Budd 
is  to  make  the  address  to  the  graduating  class.”  A  college 
president  coming  back  to  speak  to  his  home  folks  excited 
this  rural  community  to  an  enlivened  conversation  that 
spread  from  house  to  house,  around  the  heater  in  the  country 
store,  over  the  telephones,  and  with  callers  who  chanced  to 
drop  in  from  roundabout. 

Many  recalled  that  there  had  always  been  something 
different  about  this  oldest  son  of  Hettie  and  Lonnie  Smith 
— how  as  a  boy  he  would  most  any  time  choose  to  stay  home 
and  read  a  book  on  Sunday  afternoon  rather  than  go  bicy¬ 
cling  with  the  gang,  and  how  he  would  spend  hours  planting 
and  tending  flowers  while  other  boys  his  age  were  playing 
with  pop  pistols.  I  was  reminded  of  how,  when  Budd  was  a 
little  child.  Aunt  Georgia  chided  her  sister  with  these  words, 
“Now,  just  because  Viola  died,  don’t  try  to  make  Budd  take 
her  place.  She  was  a  little  girl;  he  is  a  boy;  make  a  boy  out 
of  him.” 

That  young  mother,  who  had  the  heartbreaking  expe¬ 
rience  of  losing  to  death  her  first-born  daughter,  said  to  her 
sister,  “Little  boys  need  love  just  like  little  girls.  I  will  love 
him  and  trust  God  to  make  him.” 

The  mother’s  love  and  trust  have  been  justified  in  the 
life  and  works  of  her  son.  At  his  father’s  death  he  stood 
loyally  by  his  mother  and  counseled  his  younger  brothers 
and  sisters.  At  an  early  age  Budd  was  sensitive  to  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  helping  to  provide  for  the  family.  Playtime  was 
brief  because  there  was  too  much  work  to  be  done  in  order 
for  money  to  be  made  for  the  children  to  go  to  school  and 
on  to  college.  That  was  Budd’s  goal,  and  he  never  forgot  it. 
Even  the  fall  he  became  the  champion  cotton  picker  of  the 
community  he  knew  he  would  not  always  pick  cotton.  There 
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were  bigger  things  ahead  for  him.  As  he  grew  in  stature  he 
also  grew  in  spirit  and  in  wisdom;  and  he  knew  that  the  urge 
within  him  must  be  God-given;  and  to  God  he  dedicated 
himself. 

It  was  an  evening  in  May  of  1956  that  Rudd  came  back 
to  Meadow  to  make  a  speech  to  the  graduating  class  of  boys 
and  girls  whose  parents  were  his  former  classmates  and  boy¬ 
hood  friends  and  relatives.  Rudd  has  grown  much  since  he 
left  his  farm  home  at  Meadow.  While  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  he  attained  Phi  Reta  Kappa  and  received  an 
A.R.  degree  in  1931.  He  also  received  from  the  University 
his  M.A.  degree  with  distinction  in  1934,  and  a  Ph.D.  degree 
with  honors  in  1942.  He  has  studied  at  Cornell  University, 
The  University  of  Hawaii,  Duke  University  and  East  Caro¬ 
lina  College.  « 

Dr.  Smith  was  a  graduate  teaching  fellow  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  from  1932  to  1934.  He  has  been  a 
professor  of  biology  at  Coker  College  and  Wake  Forest  Col¬ 
lege,  and  assistant  director  of  research  and  plant  breeding 
for  Coker’s  Seed  Farms  in  South  Carolina.  He  has  done  coun¬ 
seling  and  guidance  work  at  Wake  Forest  College  and  was 
a  visiting  lecturer  in  botany  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  Oxford  Schools  from 
1951  until  the  time  of  his  election  as  president  of  Wingate 
Raptist  College  in  1953. 

Dr.  Smith  is  a  member  of  many  scholastic  and  profes¬ 
sional  fraternities  and  has  held  high  offices  in  many  of  them. 
He  is  listed  in  American  Men  of  Science ,  Who’s  Who  in 
American  Education ,  and  “Who  Knows  and  What”  in 
Who’s  Who  in  America.  He  has  written  many  articles  for 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  journals.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Ethel  Knott  of  Oxford,  North  Carolina,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Meredith  College  and  also  holds  a  graduate 
degree  in  Library  Science  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  are  both  active  in  religious 
and  community  activities  wherever  they  go. 

A  country  community  has  a  special  way  of  being  proud 
of  its  sons  and  daughters  who  honor  it  with  worthy  achieve- 
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merits.  How  could  one  doubt  it,  as  crowds  climbed  three 
flights  of  stairs  to  overflow  the  Meadow  School  auditorium 
(with  a  seating  capacity  of  eleven  hundred)  on  that  May 
evening.  Old  and  young,  the  poor  and  the  well-to-do,  old- 
timers  and  newcomers  were  all  there  with  their  hearts  and 
ears  turned  toward  Budd  and  Ethel  and  their  two. sons. 

The  atmosphere  was  charged  with  expectancy.  I  felt  it 
and  I  tried  to  figuie  out  just  what  the  expectancy  was.  I  came 
to  this  conclusion:  We  people  are  here  expecting  Budd  to 
bring  back  to  us  something  of  that  which  he  has  taken  away. 
We  have  had  a  part  in  the  making  of  him;  he  is  an  intangible 
part  of  us  that  has  gone  out  to  wider  fields  to  give  expression 
to  what  we  are,  and  we  want  to  again  receive  our  own  aspira¬ 
tion  in  its  fuller  growth. 

To  me,  the  evening  became  momentous  as  1  saw  Budd 
and  Ethel  and  their  sons  the  ripening  fruit  of  the  seed 
planted  by  Rudd's  grandfathers,  Young  Smith,  and  Monroe 
Lee,  who  upon  their  return  from  the  Civil  War  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  struggles  and  conflicts  of  those  hard  years  joined 
a  small  group  who  took  leadership  in  establishing  Went¬ 
worth 'Academy.  And  from  the  time  of  those  lean,  hungry 
years  until  now  the  Meadow  Community  has  not  been  with¬ 
out  educational  facilities  for  its  children. 

When  Budd  began  speaking,  1  was  immediately  aware  of 
the  closeness  of  his  spirit  to  us,  his  people.  He  was  not  talk¬ 
ing  above  our  heads,  nor  speaking  down  to  us,  but  speaking 
with  us.  I  make  this  record  of  his  speech  that  other  genera¬ 
tions  may  know  how  their  kinsman  and  churchman  was 
thinking  along  educational  lines  in  1950. 

Meadow  Graduation ,  1956 

“Mr.  Hariett,  school  board  members,  friends  of  mine, 
and  friends  of  these  graduates  tonight,  I  want  to  express  to 
you  my  deep  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  come 
home.  It  means  so  very  much  to  me  to  come  back  after 
twenty-nine  years.  I  remember  well  when  this  school  was 
built,  for  I  ran  a  wheelbarrow  day  after  day  carrying  bricks 
to  the  elevator  and  then  up  to  the  brick  masons.  The  con- 
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struction  of  this  consolidated  school  in  this  our  community 
was  indeed  a  forward  step,  and  one  that  will  always  remain 
as  a  great  landmark  and  a  symbol  of  progress  characteristic 
of  this  great  community. 

“I  would  at  this  time  pay  tribute  to  my  dear  mother  and 
father  who,  through  hardship,  made  it  possible  for  a  family 
of  children  to  have  an  education.  Each  and  every  day  they 
saw  that  their  children  went  to  this  school;  and  then  beyond 
that,  most  of  us  have  gone  on  to  college  and  to  graduate 
school.  So  to  you,  Mother,  tonight  I  say  thank  you  in  front 
of  all  these  for  that  opportunity,  and. more  important  still, 
for  the  great  Christian  home  which  you  gave  to  us  as  we 
grew  up.  I  particularly  thank  you  for  the  understanding 
spirit  of  love  that  was  ever  yours,  as  we  were  so  trying  at 
times.  Then  I  would  not  be  honest  tonight  if  I  did  not  pay 
great  tribute  to  the  first  principal  of  this  school.  He  worked 
diligently  in  this  community  and  is  recognized  as  a  great 
leader  in  the  educational  field  today.  I  speak  of  none  other 
than  Mr.  A.  G.  Glenn.  He  has  inspired  and  motivated  more 
young  people  to  go  forward  in  the  academic  world  than, 
probably,  any  principal  in  North  Carolina.  So  to  him  to¬ 
night,  I  say  thank  you.  To  each  one  of  the  school-board  mem¬ 
bers,  I  would  say  a  word  of  thanks  for  the  way  in  which 
they  have  carried  on  the  affairs  of  this  school  and  for  the 
great  progress  and  expansion  that  it  has  seen  in  these  years 
since  I  left.  To  the  present  principal,  I  say  thank  you  for  the 
'work  you  are  doing  in  this , community;  and  I  hope  that  it 
shall  continue. 

“To  you,  young  people  of  this  graduating  class,  1  say  let 
us  think  for  a  few  minutes  tonight  of  some  important  mat¬ 
ters.  Just  ahead  of  us  is  a  day  that  we  set  aside  as  Memorial 
Day  here  in  our  land.  This  particular  day  biings  back  many 
memories  of  struggle  and  privation  beyond  the  imagination 
of  you  of  this  senior  class,  but  certainly  within  the  expe¬ 
riences  of  many  of  the  adults  who  have  gathered  here  to¬ 
night.  Then,  as  we  think  back,  we  remember  that  on  a  No¬ 
vember  11  there  came  the  great  thrill  of  announcing  peace 
and  the  establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations  under  the 
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leadership  of  the  great  Wilson.  In  1919,  we  saw  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  Now  all  men  could  move  forward  in 
faith  and  progress  as  one  great  nation.  Peace  would  be 
guaranteed.  Nations  would  grow  because  of  self-determina¬ 
tion,  and  democracy  would  be  the  ruling  philosophy  of  all 
men.  Man  would  have  an  understanding  heart. 

During  those  years,  1918  to  1919,  the  armies  were  dis¬ 
solved  into  native  scrap,  the  maps  were  redrawn,  and  all  the 
other  things  done  that  followed  from  the  war — international 
courts  were  organized  and  the  new  world  system  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Yes,  young  people,  intelligence,  it  was 
thought,  would  rule  over  wrongs  and  reconcile  disputes  be¬ 
tween  national  groups.  Yes,  this  was  only  a  generation  ago. 
A  generation  beyond  your  memory,  but  so  short  a  time. 

Today  as  we  look  around  we  know  that  the  first  World 
War  was  only  a  tiny  battle  as  compared  to  what  we  have  had 
since.  The  flying  machines,  the  Big  Bertha,  and  the  iron 
land-ship  have  only  a  faint  resemblance  to  what  we  now  have 
in  jets  and  rockets  and  all  the  other  facilities  for  war.  All 
these  are  a  little  puny  when  we  think-  of  the  things  in  the 
hands  of  the  scientists  today.  The  scientists  today  have  in  the 
palms  of  their  hands  a  knowledge  that  can  destroy  all  man¬ 
kind  if  it  is  used  unwisely.  Today  we  have  the  United  Na¬ 
tions;  and  whether  it  can  do  a  better  job  than  the  League 
of  Nations,  time  will  tell.  We  think  sometimes  that  it  may, 
and  at  other  times  we  are  doubtful. 

Two  thousand  years  ago,  young  people,  young  men  stood 
before  the  borders  of  the  Roman  Empire  on  a  high  cliff  over¬ 
looking  the  Danube  River;  and  they  were  then  trying  to 
protect  Western  Civization  against  the  barbarian  forces  of 
Eurasia.  Today,  another  group  of  young  men  are  there;  and 
this  time  they  are  not  Romans,  but  many  of  them  are  fellow 
countrymen.  Yes,  many  of  them  are  American.  They  are 
facing  in  the  same  direction  and  are  there  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  Yes,  you  parents  of  these  boys  are  maybe  wondering 
whether  they  will  come  home,  and  some  of  you  young  women 
have  husbands  among  them.  Yes,  the  pattern  of  power  in  the 
past  has  all  been  the  same — military  might  with  guns  and 
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implements  of  steel.  Look  a  minute  through  your  history 
that  you  have  studied,  and  you  will  find  that  man  has  pro¬ 
gressed  in  his  invention  of  implements  of  death  from  the 
stone  ax  to  the  arrow,  from  the  Greek  spear  throwers  to  gun¬ 
powder,  and  all  of  the  other  weapons.  What  is  man  moving 
toward  when  h'e  allows  this  philosophy  to  dominate? 

While  all  the  changes  are  going  on  in  scientific  advance¬ 
ment,  in  material  gains,  and  in  the  invention  of  new  weapons 
of  war,  there  still  remain  two  basic  things  in  man  wherever 
he  is  found — here  at  the  Meadow  School,  in  Hong  Kong,  or 
.in  any  part  of  the  world: 

1.  His  eternal  urge  to  conquer  his  fellowman  and  hold 
him  for  selfish  reasons.  The  accepted  arbiter  of  dis¬ 
putes  is  still  brutal  force.  Here  in  this  community 
many  of  you  have  seen  human  beings  trying  to  take 
advantage  of  other  human  beings  and  being  satisfied 
to  deprive  others  of  things  that  were  rightfully  theirs. 
Yes,  the  eternal  urge  to  conquer,  to  hold  down,  to 
push  down,  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Many  men 
today,  including  each  of  you,  I  hope,  have  learned  to 
live  above  such  barbaric  customs  and  have  overcome 
that  desire.  If  we  are  willing  to  accept  this  matter  of 
being  willing  to  conquer  our  fellowmen,  we  are 
accepting  the  fact  that  civilization  which  began  in 
the  cave  will  end  in  the  disease-ridden,  blood-soaked 
ruins  of  bombed-out  cities. 

2.  There  is  always,  however,  in  every  human  being,  a 
hope  for  a  last  chance.  I  am  sure  that  the  salvation  of 
western  civilization  depends  on  the  outcome  of  the 
battle  between  Christian  education  and  catastrophe. 

Today,  young  people  and  adults,  I  am  interested  in  this 
race  as  never  before,  for  1  now  see  beiore  each  young  person 
the  greatest  war  of  all  times.  It  is  a  war  of  mental  develop¬ 
ment.  There  are  two  great  forces  in  the  world  today  as  we 
look  at  nations — America  and  Russia.  Here  in  America,  our 
system  of  education  has  made  great  progress.  We  have  been 
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able  to  make  great  discoveries  and  great  inventions  because 
individuals  applied  their  mental  abilities.  In  our  public 
schools,  such  as  (Ins,  we  have  not  done  our  best  at  times,  for 
we  have  been  willing  to  accept  mediocrity,  and  we  have  not 
encouraged  and  made  available  the  best  lor  the  good  stu¬ 
dents.  We  have  not  encouraged  our  young  people  to  go  into 
scientific  fields  where  there  is  greater  progress  today  than  in 
any  other  special  field.  Here  in  North  Carolina,  there  has 
been  a  move  toward  the  idea  that  mathematics  and  foreign 
language  were  unimportant,  and  as  a  result  young  people 
are  coming  out  of  high  school  unprepared  to  go  on  for  fur¬ 
ther  education  without  deficiencies.  No  young  person  can 
move  forward  unless  there  is  within  that  person  a  feeling  of 
achievement  based  on  a  sound  foundation.  They  cannot 
move  forward  without  it. 

Here  in  America-  last  year,  we  graduated  only  about 
20,000  engineers.  In  Russia,  they  graduated  55,000.  It  is  true 
that  the  engineering  field  is  only  one,  but  how  important 
it  is  today.  In  Russia  also,  the  State  is  seeing  that  every 
young  person  who  has  ability  is  put  into  schools  and  pre: 
pared.  Last  year  they  had- the  very  best  of  their  trained 
people  from  the  universities  going  into  the  teaching  of 
these  young  people.  Here  in  America,  we  are  crying  for 
teachers.  We  are  willing  to  take  whatever  we  can  get,  which 
in  many  instances  is  the  leftover.  Here  in  North  Carolina 
last  year  only  one  person  finished  college  and  was  prepared 
to  teach  physics,  and  that  individual  did  not  teach.  This 
spring  now,  we  do  not  have  a  single  person  finishing  in  our 
colleges  who  is  qualified  to  teach  physics.  In  Russia,  every 
young  person  before  he  graduates  from  high  school  is  re¬ 
quired  to  take  five  years  of  chemistry,  five  years  of  biology, 
four  years  of  physics;  and  they  have  mathematics  through 
ten  years  or  every  year  of  their  schooling.  These  young 
people  are  being  trained  in  technical  knowledge.  The  State 
believes  that  technical  knowledge  can  carry  to  the  people  of 
the  world  a  know-how  whereby  they  can  grow  and  satisfy 
their  every  need  regardless  of  the  spiritual  side  of  life.  Yes, 
Russia  is  on  the  march  through  the  educational  field  in  this 
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great  war  of  mental  development.  I  hope  that  each  one  of 
you  young  people  here  tonight  will  not  stop  with  your  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  mental  development,  but  that  you  will  go  on  to 
college,  that  you  will  select  a  held  and  put  your  every  effort 
into  seeing  that  you  become  a  great  member  of  that  held  or 
that  profession. 

“This  great  war  is  being  waged,  but  I  contend  tonight 
that  there  is  another  power  which  comes  through  the  spirit¬ 
ual  energy  from  reason,  justice,  and  mercy.  Yes,  it  is  physical 
force  against  spiritual  energy. 

“Today  we  know  that  one  hydrogen  bomb  is  equal  to 
one  million  tons  of  TNT,  and  it  will  destroy  all  buildings 
within  twenty  miles  and  burn  everything  within  forty  miles. 
Planes  that  we  now  have  can  carry  this  bomb,  and  they  are 
easily  set  to  deliver  to  a  pinpoint.  There  is  no  adequate 
defense.  We  need  a  new  military  strategy.  Other  than  that 
abrupt  force,  we  need  a  strategy  of  prevention.  Remember 
what  has  been  accomplished  through  preventative  medicine 
in  the  health  programs  of  our  land. 

“Today,  we  can  create  a  new  power  by  combining  physi¬ 
cal  and  spiritual  power;  we  can  create  a  new  society — a 
society  disciplined  by  the  principles  of  Christ  discharging  as 
its  duty  a  guarantee  of  dignity  and  decency  to  every  human 
being. 

“Why  do  we  recommend  this?  The  assurance  that  we 
have  is  that  it  will  work.  As  we  look  through  the  pages  of 
history,  we  find  that  in  every  case  where  nations  have  relied 
on  brutal  force,  any  physical  force,  they  have  failed.  We  find 
that  in  the  case  of  people  who  rely  on  moral  goodness,  they 
have  succeeded.  Thus,  the  world  has  no  deterrent  to  self- 
destruction  except  moral  goodness.  The  moral  goodness  is 
coupled  with  spiritual  power.  It  you  will  read  through  the 
pages  of  history,  you  will  find  that  whenever  there  has  been 
a  crucial  battle,  the  military  leaders  have  always  consulted 
with  the  chaplain,  looking  for  spiritual  power  in  addition 
to  their  physical  power;  and  where  there  is  true  unity,  the 
integration  of  those,  victory  comes.  The  great  responsibility 
today  rests  upon  our  great  church  groups,  our  Christian 
leaders. 
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“I  am  interested  particularly  in  the  education  field  but 
of  a  particular  kind  of  education — Christian  education.  I 
feel  that  education  is  power;  intellectuality  is  strength.  Lead¬ 
ership' inheres  in  a  man  who  knows  why  he  knows  and  who 
knows  to  what  end  his  knowledge  is  to  be  used.  By  intellect, 
man  has  lifted  himself  from  beast  to  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels.  He  lias  studied  nature  and  knows  her  laws  and  has 
applied  them  until  lie  has  in  his  hands  vast  powers.  Yes,  be¬ 
cause  our  great  Creator  has  given  him  the  power  to  think, 
man  has  discovered  and  created  various  ways  of  living.  Give 
him  credit  for  his  progress.  Through  his  art  he  was  created 
pictures  that  tell  of  his  inner  soul.  Education  can  produce 
a  Moses  or  a  Stalin,  a  Churchill  or  a  Hitler.  The  technique 
is  in  education;  but  how  important  it  is  that  the  acquiring 
of  knowledge  be  coupled  with  understanding,  and  with  that 
understanding  comes  about  a  greater  appreciation  of  the 
Creator  and  of  our  fellowmen  and  of  ourselves.  Yes,  we  gain 
respect  for  our  abilities  as  we  better  understand  ourselves. 

“Education  is  power;  but,  my  friends,  ibis  is  a  day  of 
applied  science.  Look  on  every  hand  on  your  farms  tomor¬ 
row  morning,  and  you  will  see  the  results  of  applied  science. 
Applied  science  is  in  our  hands — each  and  everyone — and  1 
hope  in  Christian  hands.  This  power  is  entrusted  to  you  and 
to  me  that  we  may  use  it  and  pass  it  to  the  next  generation. 

“Everyone  loves  adventure.  Jesus  Christ  loved  adventure. 
Each  and  every  one  of  his  disciples  loved  adventure;  and  so, 
today,  you  and  I  must  have  courage,  conviction,  and  deter¬ 
mination  to  live  an  adventurous  life  for  Christ  because  in 
adventurous  Christianity,  there  is  power.  I  would  challenge 
you  tonight,  each  and  everyone,  to  accept  the  standards  of 
Jesus,  for  they  will  give  you  power  if  you  accept  them  for 
your  life.  As  you  go  out  from  this  graduation  tonight,  keep 
before  you  the  picture  of  Jesus  Christ  as  He  holds  out  His 
hands  and  says,  ‘Come  unto  me  all  ye  who  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest;’  and  further  let  me  say 
with  Mrs.  Charles  Barnard  who  wrote  the  familiar  hym: 

Give  of  your  best  to  the  Master; 

Give  of  the  strength  of  your  youth; 

Clad  in  salvation’s  full  armor, 

Join  in  the  battle  for  truth. 
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In  thinking  over  Budd.’s  speech,  my  memory  goes  back  to 
a  chilly  Sunday  afternoon  a  few  years  ago.  My  husband  and 
I  drove  over  to  Aunt  Georgia’s.  We  found  her  and  Raymond 
and  Deanie  sitting  by  the  open  fireplace  in  the  kitchen. 

Upon  our  entrance,  Aunt  Georgia  said,  “Raymond,  put 
a  fire  in  the  heater  in  the  living  room,  and  we  will  sit  in 
there.” 

I  said,  “Please  don’t.  Let  us  sit  here.  It’s  so  seldom  I  get 
to  sit  by  an  oakwood  fire  in  a  fireplace.  I  like  it.  It  reminds 
me  of  old  times.” 

My  wish  was  granted,  and  sun  rays  streaming  in  through 
the  window  gave  luster  to  a  golden  hour,  such  as  can  be 
shared  only  with  those  dear  and  near  to  each  other.  It  was 
right  after  Rena’s  death.  There  sat  my  father’s  oldest  sister, 
bent  with  age  and  with  grief  over  the  departure  of*lier  only 
daughter,  speaking  her  nursings  as  she  stared  at  the  soft  pur¬ 
ring  fire  that  was  crumbling  into  flaky  ashes  the  great  hunks 
of  wood.  Tears  dripped  into  the  folds  of  her  gingham  apron, 
as  words  poured  out  memories  flowing  from  her  heart.  When 
the  pressure  was  relieved,  she  dried  her  eyes  and  spoke  the 
words  that  are  said  over  and  over  by  those  who  are  looking 
life  straight  in  the  face,  “After  all,  it’s  the  life  one  lives  that 
counts.” 

Raymond  dried  his  eyes  and  addressed  my  preacher  hus¬ 
band.  “Mr.  Powers,  I  feel  sure  that  my  sister  was  ready  to 
meet  God,  and  I  want  it  to  be  that  way  with  me.” 

A  mystic  presence  that  I  perceived  to  be  no  other  than 
the  Spirit  of  God  breathed  upon  us  as  we  talked  of  the 
triumph  of  Christian  faith. 

Aunt  Georgia  said,  “It  used  to  be  that  parents  would 
visit  the  school  every  now  and  then.  I  remember  that  one 
day  Pa  visited  at  Wentworth,  and  the  teacher  called  on  him 
to  make  a  speech.  He  stood  up  and  said,  ‘I’m  nothing  for 
making  a  speech,  I  can  do  much  better  plowing  a  mule.  But 
there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  say  to  you  girls  and  boys.  If  your 
education  doesn’t  make  you  live  better  lives,  every  cent  I 
and  the  other  men  of  this  community  are  putting  in  this 
school  is  as  pearls  cast  before  swine.  We  are  trying  to  give 
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you  a  chance  to  make  the  very  best  use  of  your  lives.  It  is 
up  to  you  whether  or  not  you  will  use  your  chance  and  bless 
the  world.’  I’ve  never  forgotten  that  speech  and  it  fits  today 
just  as  it  did  then.” 

Going  on  toward  a  century  later  his  grandson  made  a 
speech  in  the  auditorium  of  a  big  brick  building  that  enrolls 
around  one  thousand  school  children,  taking  the  place  of 
the  old  frame  building  where  Grandpa  Monroe  said  the 
same  thing,  in  the  language  of  a  hard-working  farmer,  to  the 
girls  and  boys  of  his  day  that  Budd  said,  in  the  language  of 
an  educator,  to  boys  and  girls  of  the  third  and  fourth  gen¬ 
erations  of  their  descendants.  The  speech  still  fits. 

In  speaking  of  life,  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  I  Corinthians 
3:10-14,  reminds  us  that  the  good  life  must  have  a  sure  foun¬ 
dation.  He  says,  “Let  every  man  take  heed  how  he  buildeth 
thereupon.  For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that 
is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.  Now  if  any  man  build  upon 
this  foundation  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay, 
stubble;  Every  man’s  work  shall  be  made  manifest:  for  the 
day  shall  declare  it  because  it  shall  be  revealed  by  lire,  and 
the  fire  shall  try  every  man’s  work  of  what  sort  it  is.” 

The  first  symbol  he  uses  to  emphasize  the  works  of  a  good 
life,  redeemed  and  glorified  by  the  atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Saviour  and  Lord,  is  gold.  It  is  true  that  an 
earthly  existence  mixes  in  wood  and  hay  and  stubble  with 
the  gold;  but  memories  have  a  magic  touch  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  reduces  the  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  to  a 
residue  of  nothingness  while  it  polishes  the  gold  and  silver 
and  precious  stones  to  a  sheen  that  the  testing  fires  of  time 
cannot  tarnish — because  good  living  is  golden  living  that 
God  Himself  rewards. 
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C  II  A  P  T  ER  TEN 


YESTERDAY  HAS  GIVEN  US  TODAY 

anne  Morrow  Lindbergh  in  her  book,  Gift  from  the  Sea, 
points  out  the  satisfying  blessing  which  comes  from  alone- 
ness.  She  says:  “Only  when  one  is  connected  to  one’s  own 
core  is  one  connected  to  others  .  .  .  For  me,  the  core,  the  inner 
spring,  can  be  refound  through  solitude.” * 

When  I  read  that  statement,  I  knew  that  Anne  Lindbergh 
had  delved  right  into  my  heart  and  exhumed  from  my  inner 
self  an  expression  that  had,  in  quiet  dormancy,  been  abiding 
there  a  long  time,  while  my  mind  had  striven  in  vain  to  put 
it  into  words.  It  is  when  alone  that  I  have  discovered  within 
my  inner  self  attitudes  and  impulses  that  have  given  to  me 
the  consciousness  of  those  deeper  and  richer  desires  that  con¬ 
nect  my  own  core  with  myself.  It  is  then  that  I  can  let  my 
inner  spring  overflow  into  the  stream  of  life,  to  be  mingled 
with  the  overflow  from  the  inner  springs  of  others.  This  is 
not  a  matter  .of  brooding,  but  of  self-analysis,  the  diagnosis 
of  one’s  soul  in  the  presence  of  God.  Those  moments  of 
solitude  have  brought  to  my  inner  self  the  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  statement  I  read  in  the  Bible,  “No  man  liveth 
to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself.” 

It  is  when  I  have  let  self  talk  to  self  in  the  solitary  places 
that  I  have  best  understood  how  dependent  I  was  on  others. 
Being  alone  now  and  then  is  a  good  tonic  for  the  soul,  revit¬ 
alizing  the  spirit  and  toning  down  emotional  upheavals,  so 
that  one  is  better  prepared  to  take  one’s  place  in  the  surging 
crowd  on  the  crowded  road  of  life. 

1  am  sure  that  there  is  a  togetherness  as  well  as  an  alone- 
ness  that  one  needs.  1  believe  the  way  we  have  of  growing 
up  in  family  groups  is  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  it  was  God’s  purpose  that  love  and  helpfulness  should 
be  graces  of  divine  origin,  to  be  shared  with  each  other.  He 

*  Gift  from  the  Sea ,  by  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh,  published  by  Pantheon 
hooks,  Inc.,  New  York.  Copyright,  1955,  by  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh. 
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instituted  the  church,  so  that  Christian  believers  might  have 
a  togetherness  in  the  sharing  of  the  Christian  graces — faith, 
hope  and  charity.  In  my  maturing  years  I  have  observed  that 
the  people  who  beam  with  a  contented  happiness  are  those 
who  enjoy  an  unbroken  fellowship  in  their  family  and  church 
life. 

As  I  grow  older,  I  appreciate  more  and  more  my  family. 
It  is  not  that  we  have  fame  or  riches  or  noted  honor  of  which 
to  boast.  We  are  just  an  average  family  with  both  the  virtues 
and  faults  of  the  average  family.  But  we  belong  to  .each 
other.  God  fixed  it  that  way.  As  I  attended  the  annual 
reunion  on  August  19lh  of  this  year  1956,  I  was  conscious  of 
a  closer  feeling  of  fellowship  among  the  younger  members 
of  the  family.  Nieces  and  nephews  are  growing  older,  and  I 
could  see  that  the  possessive  sway  that  has  kept  uncles  and 
aunts  together  in  the  family  reunion  is  now  taking  hold  of 
them.  Last  year  Aunt  Georgia  passed  away,  and  this  past 
spring  Uncle  Seth  followed  her.  Five  of  the  older  group  are 
left. 


Last  year,  when  we  met  at  Aunt  Vara’s  Uncle  Seth  was 
present  and  extended  the  invitation  to  meet  with  him  this 
year.  Aunt  Lenora  and  the  children  were  there  to  greet  us. 
When  we  parked  our  cars,  Seth  Jr.  and  M.  P.  were  on  hand 
to  meet  us  with  the  same  cordial  handshake  their  father  had 
given  us  during  the  years  before.  Seth  Jr.  is  now  a  business 
man  in  Richmond.  M.  P.,  in  the  spirit  of  his  grandfather 
and  father  in  their  times,  is  taking  his  place  among  the 
aggressive  farmers  in  the  south,  in  his  lifetime. 

Indulging  in  memories  is  more  than  a  pastime  with  me. 
It  is  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  my  whole  being.  We  could 
not  have  today  without  yesterday.  I  cannot  be  with  Uncle 
Seth’s  wife  and  children  without  seeing  him,  and  seeing  him, 
I  see  the  muscular  strength,  that  in  former  generations,  God 
gave  some  men  to  be  transmitted  into  the  toil  and  sweat  that 
have  made  American  fields  what  they  are  today. 

From  a  height  of  six  feet  and  more,  Uncle  Seth’s  long, 
lanky  figure  towered  above  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Sinews 
like  bands  of  iron  and  brawny  muscles  were  reinforced  by  a 
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will  that  deliberately  refused,  under  any  mental  or  physical 
strain,  to  give  way  to  man  or  beast.  Yet,  in  his  face  one  could 
see  a  glimmer  of  humility  that  made  one  know  there  was  a 
gentle  approach  to  his  heart.  In  his  later  years  he  joined  the 
Primitive  Baptist  Church  and  was  an  ardent  worshipper  in 
his  religious  faith.  The  glimmer  became  as  a  floodlight  that 
made  the  strained  features  of  his  face  glow,  and  the  gentle¬ 
ness  of  his  heart  would  sometimes  melt  one’s  ego  to  tears. 

In  his  younger  years,  Seth  was  referred  to  as  the  giant 
of  the  family;  and  he  did  not  resent  the  inference,  but  with 
the  fervor  of  Sampson,  he  gloried  in  his  strength,  with  the 
determination  that  every  ounce  of  it  should  be  spent  for  a 
profitable  reward.  He  was  not  always'  successful  in  what  he 
set  out  to  do,  but  he  never  spared  himself  the  hard  work  it 
took  to  do  it. 

In  those  clays,  land  was  cleared  with  an  ax,  a  grubbing 
hoe,  and  a  spade.  In  the  summer  the  crops  were  tilled,  and 
in  the  winter  another  field  was  cleared.  The  denser  the  forest, 
the  greater  the  challenge  for  the  impetuous  Seth.  He  was 
educated  at  Wentworth  Academy  and  Turlington  Institute 
and  later  studied  surveying,  for  which  he  received  a  license; 
but  stirring  the  soil  had  the  same  pull  with  him  it  had  with 
his  father  Monroe;  and  breaking  young  mules  and  piling 
logs  were  more  in  keeping  with  his  vigorous  muscularity. 
Winter  after  winter  he  was  known  to  stay  in  the  new  ground, 
day  and  night,  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night. 
He  cut  the  logs  and  piled  the  brush  by  day  and  burned  the 
heaps  by  night,  often  using  a  log  for  his  bed  as  he  got 
snatches  of  sleep  by  the  warmth  of  the  fire  that  crackled 
through  the  brush  it  consumed. 

He  was  as  passionate  a  lover  as  he  was  a  furious  worker. 
The  grime  and  soot  of  the  week  were  scrubbed  off  on  Sunday, 
and  no  young  man  in  the  whole  township  sparked  more 
favorably  among  the  young  ladies  than  the  tall,  energetic 
Seth.  In  his  early  twenties,  he  married  Katy  Peacock,  his 
boyhood  sweetheart,  who  was, as  delicately  dainty  as  Seth  was 
huskily  masculine.  Katy  was  brought  up  in  a  home  where 
the  girls  were  spared  hard  work  in  the  fields,  and  she  was 
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not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  Lee  family  in  the  long  hours 
of  grinding  strain  day  after  day.  She  came  down  with  a 
severe  case  of  measles  a  few  weeks  before  her  first  baby  was 
born.  As  a  result,  she  lost  her  baby  and  her  health,  physical 
and  mental;  and  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  her  condition  re- 
cpiired  institutional  care  much  of  the  time. 

Seth  loved  Katy  with  a  clinging  affection  that  made  her 
the  one  bright  star  in  his  life.  Her  sickness  and  death  broke 
his  spirit;  and  for  a  while,  it  seemed  as  if  he  despised  his 
own  life.  He  who.  had  been  so  sure  of  himself  became  morbid 
and  dejected.  Utter  despondency  overwhelmed  him,  as  debts 
piled  higher  and  higher  over  his  head,  until  he  lost  all  he 
had,  A  long  siege  of  typhoid  fever,  followed  by  phlebitis, 
left  him  pale  and  emaciated.  Ilis  family  rallied  to  him,  and 
with  their  care  and  encouragement  he  regained  his  physical 
health.  With  it  came  the  resolution  to  start  life  anew.  He 
bought  another  farm  and  resorted  to  the  one  thing  that  had 
made  him  strong  in  the  first  place — hard  work. 

Seth  bought  a  mule  he  named  Jim,  and  these  two  became 
a  pair  of  “well  knowns”  in  the  Meadow  community.  Jim 
could  walk  just  as  fast  as  his  master  wanted  him  to,  which 
was  something  oidy  a  few  mules  could  do.  But  he  had  a 
strange  trait.  When  he  got  tired,  instead  of  slowing  his  pace, 
he  would  perk  back  his  ears,  and  if  Seth  happened  to  slacken 
the  lines  or  dart  his  attention  in  some  other  direction,  Old 
Jim  would,  “slick  as  a  whistle,”  jump  the  traces  and  leap 
across  the  field.  It  would  then  take  about  the  rest  of  the  day 
to  get  Jim  caught  and  hitched  back  to  the  plow. 

Seth’s  and  Jim’s  fracases  became  so  well  known  in  the 
community  that  when  the  neighbors  heard  a  man  yelling 
with  a  loud  voice  and  swearing  that  he  would  kill  that  fool 
if  he  ever  got  to  him,  they  were  not  alarmed,  for  they  knew 
that  it  was  just  that  Jim  had  gotten  away  from  Seth.  Some 
of  the  neighbors  said  they  didn’t  blame  Jim.  A  mule  couldn’t 
be  expected  to  plow  both  day  and  night.  Others  said  that  if 
lie  were  theirs  they  would  do  just  what  Seth  threatened  to 
do.  When  Seth  was  asked  why  he  didn’t  get  rid  of  that  mule 
he  would  smile  and  say,  “You  see  1  understand  Jim  better 
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than  you  do.”  And  Seth  had  his  ways  of  making  Jim  do  what 
he  wanted  him  to  do  so  long  as  he  kept  the  reins  in  his 
hands — like  blindfolding  Jim,  hitched  to  a  wagon  loaded 
with  hay,  and  making  him  climb  a  ramp  leading  to  the  upper 
story  of  the  barn. 

In  the  early  1920’s  we  country  people  around  Peacock’s 
Crossroads  had  not  familiarized  ourselves  with  the  word 
“garage.”  We  built  “car  houses”  for  our  Fords,  just  big 
enough  to  ease  the  Model  T  in  and  close  the  door.  One  day 
Uncle  Pete,  who  was  the  carpenter  in  the  family,  broke  the 
news  to  Uncle  Seth  that  lie  was  building  a  big  car  house  for 
his  brother  Lib.  “Why  is  he  that  foolish?”  asked  Seth. 

A  few  days  later,  Seth  and  all  the  neighbors  understood 
Lib’s  stratagem  when  lie  drove  a  brand-new  Essex  into  that 
house.  The  old  Ford  was  used  for  everyday  driving,  and  the 
Essex  was  kept  polished  and  shined  for  Sunday  driving.  But 
Lib  found  the  Essex  so  comfortable  that  he  began  steering  it 
out  on  sunny  days  during  the  week.  Passing  Seth’s  place  one 
spring  in  midafternoon,  he  noticed  Old  Jim  hitched  to  the 
wagon,  loaded  with  bags  of  fertilizer,  and  tied  to  a  tree  at 
the  edge  of  the  field.  Not  only  was  he  securely  tied  with  the 
bridle  reins,  but  an  extra  rope  had  been  looped  around  his 
neck  and  tied  in  double  hard  knots  around  the  tree.  Lib 
eased  around  a  mud  puddle  in  the  road  and  parked  his  big 
car  in  a  dry  place,  lie  alighted  and  walked  over  to  where 
Seth  was  carrying  across  the  field  a  two-hundred  pound  bag 
of  fertilizer  across  his  left  shoulder  and  another  in  the  grip 
of  his  right  arm.  Lib  strutted  along  behind  him,  yelling, 
“Hey,  Sethi  Why  are  you  doing  that?  Why  don’t  you  drive 
the  wagon  across  the  field  and  drag  out  the  bags  where  you 
want  them?” 

With  sweat  pouring  from  his  drenched  clothing  and 
gushing  out  of  the  brogans  on  his  feet,  Seth  lengthened  his 
strides  as  he  railed  back,  “You  should  know.  I  knew  Old  Jim 
was  perking  up  his  ears  for  something,  and  I  tell  you  if  you 
don’t  keep  that  blamed  thing  off  the  road  the  farmers  in  all 
of  Meadow  Township  won’t  be  able  to  get  in  their  crops. 
You  see,  when  you  ride  in  that  old  Ford  like  tlve  rest  of  us, 
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one  can  hear  it  and  get  to  his  mule’s  head  in  time  to  stop 
him;  but  when  you  come  sneaking  up  on  that  softie,  a  fellow 
don’t  know  you’re  there  until  his  mule  has  jumped  the  traces 
and  left  the  held.” 

On  the  new  farm  there  was  not  a  forest  to  clear.  So  Seth 
turned  his  winter  energy  into  building  projects.  In  the  center 
of  the  Meadow  village,  he  erected  a  ten-room  residence  with 
a  heavy  octagon-shaped  roof  that  covered  an  attic  big  enough 
lor  an  average  household.  He  did  most  of  the  work  himself; 
and  late  into  the  nights  his  hammer  banged  into  place  pieces 
of  timber  he  dragged  up  ladders  to  which  lanterns  were  tied. 
I  remember  my  father  saying  to  him,  “Seth,  what  do  you 
mean  by  building  such  a  house?” 

To  which  Seth  replied,  “Who  knows  but  that  this  will  be 
a  town  sometime,  and  I’m  building  a  house  that  will  be  in 
keeping  with  a  growing  town.” 

For  several  years  that  house  stood,  the  original  example 
of  Seth’s  ingenuity.  Then  one  day,  quite  unexpectedly,  a 
tornado  dipped  down  from  the  sky  and  slashed  off  the  roof. 
But  that  was  just  the  beginning  of  Uncle  Seth’s  building 
projects.  He  drew  his  own  plans  and  figured  out  all  the 
details. 

By  the  time  he  was  making  a  go  of  the  Meadow  farm  and 
able  to  balance  his  debts,  the  adventuring  urge  moved 
him  to  look  for  a  bigger  plantation.  He  found  one  in  Har¬ 
nett  County,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  build  a  big 
house.  There  it  stands  today,  different  in  design  from  any 
of  the  neighbouring  houses,  but  the  difference  gives  it  an 
attractive  appeal  that  brings  from  many  a  passer-by,  “What 
an  attractive  farm  home.” 

When  he  was  in  his  seventieth  year,  I  was  one  day  sitting 
in  my  car  parked  on  the  main  street  of  Benson,  waiting  for 
a  pouring  rain  to  subside,  when  l  saw  Uncle  Seth  taking  a 
soaking  as  he  hurried  down  the  street.  I  called  to  him,  “Uncle 
Seth,  come  get  in  the  car  out  of  the  rain.” 

He  said,  “Thank  you,  but  1  haven’t  time.  I’m  helping 
one  of  the  children  build  a  house.  We  need  some  material 

i  . 

badly,  and  1  must  hurry  and  get  it  out  there.” 
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.Hurry,  hurry,  hurry  was  Uncle  Seth’s  life.  After  Katy’s 
death  he  married  Lenora  Johnson,  who  was  of  sturdy  lineage, 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  she  hurried  along  with  him.  They 
had  to  hurry.  Mortgages  to  pay,  expenses  of  a  farm  to  be  met 
from  year  to  year,  a  family  of  six  children  coming  along  to 
be  reared,  educated  and  given  decent  surroundings  kept  any 
farm  couple  hustling. 

That  was  why  Uncle  Seth  had  to  hurry  through  a  ton¬ 
sil  operation.  Spells  of  sore  throat  hindered  his  eating; 
and  if  a  man  couldn’t  eat,  lie  didn’t  have  the  strength 
to  work,  and  Seth  just  had  to  work.  So  he  decided  to 
get  rid  of  the  sore  throat  in  a  hurry.  He  drove  his  car 
to  Benson  to  catch  the  early  train  to  Fayetteville  where 
he  met  his  doctor  at  the  appointed  time  for  the  tonsil 
operation.  Under  a  local  anaesthetic,  and  with  Seth’s  un¬ 
flinching  determination,  the  tonsils  were  out  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes,  and  Seth  was  ready  to  go  home.  When  told 
that  he  would  have  to  stay  in  the  hospital  twenty-four  hours, 
he  made  an  uproar  that  infuriated  the  whole  staff  to  a  point 
where  doctors  and  nurses  seemed  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of 
him  after  he  had  signed  all  the  papers  they  put  before  him 
relieving  them  of  any  obligations  or  responsibility  for  any¬ 
thing  that  might  happen  to  him.  Seth  called  a  taxi,  caught 
the  train  back  to  Benson,  and  got  back  home  in  time  to  do 
a  fairly  good  day’s  work  grading  tobacco. 

If  Uncle  Seth  had  been  a  warrior.  I’m  sure  he  would  have 
rated  along  with  Stonewall  Jackson.  If  he  had  been  a 
preacher,  he  would  have  traversed  land  and  sea  with  the 
spiritual  audacity  of  the  robust  Spurgeon.  But  since  he 
belonged  to  the  sons  of  the  soil,  of  whom  not  one  has 
become  rich  or  famous  from  laboring  with  his  hands,  he 
takes  his  place  in  the  roster  of  unsung  heroes. 

Let  monuments  be  erected  to  generals  in  battle!  Let 
memorials  be  established  for  professional  geniuses!  But  why 
should  those  who  till  the  soil  have  to  feel  penalized  in  the 
presence  of  their  cousins  who  enter  the  business  world  or 
join  labor  unions?  As  I  remember  Uncle  Seth,  and  those  like 
him,  I  am  persuaded  that  in  him  was  the  same  undergirding 
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spirit  that  was  in  the  generals,  teachers,  preachers  and  in¬ 
ventors  of  yesterday,  that  has  given  essential  strength  to  the 
security  of  our  national  welfare  today.  Why  should  those  who 
continue  to  labor  with  the  soil 'not  have  the  security  of  a 
living  income  that  would  put  them  on  the  economic  level  of 
their  cousins  in  other  trades? 

During  a  quiet  hour  this  morning  1  was  reading  the 
lii  hi  e.  I  came  across  this  verse,  “And  I  will  give  thee  the 
treasures  of  darkness,  and  the  hidden  riches  of  secret  places, 
that  thou  mayest  know  that  I,  the  Lord,  which  call  thee  by 
thy  name,  am  the  God  of  Israel.”  (Isa.  45:3) 

Oh,  the  blessedness  of  quietude  and  the  secret  places 
when  one  can  remember  and  be  grateful  for  the  blessings 
handed  down  from  those  of  yesterday. 

C  H  A  P  T  1*  R  E  L  EVEN 

THE  UNFORGETTABLES 

last  evening  just  as  the  twilight  was  turning  into  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  night,  I  strolled  across  the  churchyard  to  feel  a 
cool  breeze  and  to  have  a  quiet  gaze  into  the  heavens.  My 
three  grandchildren  came  scampering  after  me,  and  my  soli¬ 
tary  jaunt  was  soon  turned  into  a  chattering  party.  Lifting 
both  arms  toward  the  sky,  five-year-old  Ada  said,  “Look  at 
the  stars!  They  are  God’s  eyes  looking  right  . down  at  us.” 

Her  wiser  nine-year-old  brother  remonstrated,  “No,  Ada, 
the  stars  are  not  God’s  eyes.  They  arc  1 1  is  handiwork.  God  is 
a  Spirit,  and  He  is  closer  to  us  than  the  stars.” 

Not  too  pleased  with  her  brother’s  presumptuousness, 
she  asked,  “Lonnie,  how  do  you  know?”  .  . 

Pointing  to  me,  he  replied,  “My  grandmother  told  me 
that  a  long  time  ago.” 

My  grandson’s  words  carried  me  back  to  a  late  winter 
night  when  I  was  just  a  little  older  than  Ada  and  not  quite 
as  old  as  Lonnie.  That  memory  has  stirred  me  to  write  this 
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story,  because  the  same  words  Lonnie  remembered  to  tell 
his  sister  were  spoken  to  me  by  my  grandmother  a  long  time 
ago. 

At  an  hour  when  the  darkness  was  thick  and  still  my 
mother  was  shaking  me  awake  and  saying,  “Myrtie,  get  up, 
your  Papa  is  very  sick,  and  you  must  help  me.”  When  she 
had  me  dressed,  she  stooped  over  so  that  her  eyes  looked 
straight  into  mine,  as  she  said,  ‘‘You  must  be  very  brave  and 
go  to  your  Grandma’s  and  tell  your  Uncle  Lib  to  come  at 
once.”  My  coat  buttoned  tightly  around  me  and  my  hood 
drawn  over  my  ears,  Mama  led  me  to  the  gate.  She  knelt 
down,  and  pressing  me  close  to  her  heart,  she  said,  ‘‘Walk 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  don’t  be  afraid.  God  will 
watch  over  you.”  Then  she  kissed  me  on  the  cheek  and  press¬ 
ed  the  lantern  into  my  hand.  I  don’t  recall  just  what  emo¬ 
tional  disturbances  went  on  within  me  as  I  walked  the  quar¬ 
ter-mile  road  with  woods  on  one  side  and  an  old  rail  fence 
with  corners  jutting  in  and  out  on  the  other,  but  somehow, 
I  know  that  the  stars  helped  my  mother’s  words  to  reassure 
me. 


I  remember  well  my  grandmother  opening  the  door  and 
just  how  she  looked  standing  there  in  the  dark,  wearing  a 
white,  flowing  nightgown  and  a  thin  grey  shawl  wrapped 
around  her  head.  She  knelt  down  and  pressed  me  close  to  her 
heart  and  kissed  me  right  where  my  mother  had  kissed  me  at 
the  gate.  We  were  soon  on  our  way  to  my  home.  Grandma 
said,  ‘‘Lib,  you  hurry  on.  I’ll  walk  along  with  Myrtie.” 

The  walk  back  home  is  the  part  of  the  night’s  experience 
that  remains  the  plainest  in  my  mind:  the  feeling  of  security 
with  my  hand  tucked  in  Grandma’s;  laughing  at  the  strange 
figures  the  lantern  light  made  bobbing  along  ahead  of  us; 
kicking  the  little  pebbles  strewn  along  the  path;  shivering 
with  the  chilly  breezes  playing  around  our  necks.  I  said, 
‘‘Grandma,  I’m  not  afraid  for  God’s  eyes  are  looking  right 
down  at  us  through  the  stars.” 

Squeezing  my  hand,  she  said,  “Honey,  the  stars  are  not 
God’s  eyes;  they  are  Ilis  handiwork.  God  is  a  Spirit  and  He 
is  closer  to  us  than  the  stars.” 
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It  is  this  kind  of  memories  that  gives  family  ties  eternal 
closeness.  In  the  great  drama  of  global  life,  each  family  pro¬ 
duces  its  own  skit  and  plays  the  act  to  the  melody  of  its  own 
laughter  and  tears.  Not  the  big  accomplishments,  like  mak¬ 
ing  a  fortune,  or  becoming  famous  or  successful  in  profes¬ 
sional  pursuits,  bring  a  family  closest  together,  but  those 
little  incidents  along  the  way  that  make  all  hearts  beat  as 
one  in  love,  sympathy,  fun,  and  loyalty.  Whether  among  the 
little  or  big  people,  as  classed  in  the  world’s  population,  every 
family  gathering  is  spiced  with  the  question,  “Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  when  .  .  The  incident  belongs  to  that  family  alone. 
The  family  usually  leaves  out  the  sordid  and  bitter  and 
passes  on  the  anecdotes  of  the  more  subtle  flavor  to-  be  pre¬ 
served  in  the  sentiments  and  affections  of  posterity.  And  why 
not?  Heirlooms  are  the  best  of  our  possessions.  Why  should 
the  same  not  be  true  of  our  living?  Let  other  generations  be 
lifted  up  with  the  best  rather  than  be  degraded  with  the 
worst  in  their  family  life. 

First  Wedding 

What  a  blessed  memory  is  the  house  where  grandparents 
lived!  My  own  childhood  was  made  happier  and  lighter  by 
two  aunts  who  were  just  enough  older  than  I  to  be  a  stim¬ 
ulus  to  me  for  romantic  dreams  and  ideals.  Grandma’s  death 
left  her  two  younger  daughters,  Vara  and  Mamie,  in  the  care 
of  their  brother,  Lib,  who  inherited  his  mother’s  house.  As 
a  growing  girl,  it  was  my  delight  to  go  to  Uncle  Lib’s  on 
Sunday  afternoon  and  just  sit  around,  watching  Aunt  Vara 
and  Aunt  Mamie  entertain. their  friends.  How  I  longed  to 
be  grown-up  so  1  could  wear  long  skirts  with  full  flounces 
bordered  with  rows  and  rows  of  satin  ribbon,  and  have  my 
hair  puffed  so  prettily  around  my  face  like  theirs.  Beholding 
their  beaux  helping  them  into  polished  carriages  drawn  by 
galloping  horses  made  me  marvel  at  what  must  be  the  bliss- 
fid  happiness  of  grown  people. 

Then  came  the  day  when  Mama  told  Verna  and  me  that 
Aunt  Vara  was  to  be  married,  and  that  we  could  come  home 
from  school  at  dinner  time  to  be  present  at  the  wedding. 
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I  had  never  witnessed  a  marriage  ceremony,  and  it  seemed 
that  every  beat  of  my  heart  trembled  with  excited  expctancy  - 
as  I  tried  to  picture  in  my  mind  just  how  it  would  be. 

The  note  from  my  parents  was  deposited  on  the  teacher’s 
desk  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  the  hours  dragged 
by  with  my  book  in  my  lap  and  my  head  in  the  clouds.  Just 
before  time  for  the  bell  to  ring  for  dinner,  the  sky  became 
dark  and  the  wind  began  to  blow.  The  teacher,  seeing  that 
a  storm  was  pending,  proceeded  with  more  lessons  instead  of 
turning  out  school  for  dinner,  much  to  my  dismay.  Suddenly 
it  became  as  dark  as  night.  Trees  were  falling;  the  school 
building  was  rocking  and  reeling,  windows  crashing  and 
children  crying.  Our  teacher  was  going  from  one  to  the  other 
telling  us  to  sit  right  still  and  be  very  quiet.  The  wind  soon 
passed  on,  followed  by  rain  that  fell  in  torrents,  so  that  it 
seemed  as  if  all  that  had  not  been  blown  away  would  be 
washed  away.'  Time  was  passing;  and  I  was  weeping,  not  be¬ 
cause  I  was  so  frightened,  as  were  most  of  the  children,  but 
because  I  knew  I  was  going  to  miss  the  wedding.  Then  the 
sun  came  out  and  shone  as  brightly  as  ever  it  had  shone  the 
fairest  day  in  March.  The  teacher  dismissed  school  for  the 
day,  and  without  opening  our  dinner  buckets,  we  children 
made  for  the  road. 

What  a  spectacle  1  All  the  two  miles  home,  trees  were 
across  the  road;  fences  scattered  everywhere;  Mr.  Henry 
Lee’s  house  knocked  off  its  foundation;  men  and  women 
meeting  their  children  and  talking  about  the  damage  done; 
and  I  scrambling  over  trees  and  rubbish,  snatching  Verna 
by  the  arm  and  scolding  her  for  walking  so  slowly.  My  only 
concern  was  getting  home  for  the  wedding. 

I  don’t  remember  whether  the  marriage  was  postponed 
because  of  the  storm  or  it  happened  that  we  just  got  there 
on  time.  But  by  the  time  we  reached  Uncle  Lib’s  the  wed¬ 
ding  party  was  ready  to  march  into  the  parlor,  and  Verna 
and  I  did  not  have  time  to  go  home  and  put  on  our  Sunday 
clothes.  We  were  like  the  man  told  about  in  the  Bible,  who 
was  cast  out  because  he  had  no  wedding  garment,  except 
that  we  were  backed  up  in  a  corner  from  where  we  had  to 
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peep  around  a  crowd  of  dressed-up  adults.  And  for  that,  I 
pouted,  while  people  around  me  were  making  merry  and 
saying,  “What  a  beautiful  bride  and  handsome  groom.”  I 
didn’t  know  what  Aunt  Hetty  meant  when  she  said  she  had 
heard  the  saying  that  “a  storm  on  your  wedding  day  meant 
plenteous  prosperity  and  prolific  posterity.”  When  I  asked 
Mama  what  it  meant  she  hustled  me  out  to  play. 

But  the  years  have  proven  for  Aunt  Vara  and  Uncle 
Mancey  the  well-grounded  truth  of  the  saying.  Still  beautiful 
in  face  and  figure,  Aunt  Vara  has  not  lost  her  zeal  to  laugh 
and  work;  and  Uncle  Mancey  has  retained  his  youthful  hand¬ 
someness  to  a  degree  that  at  the  weddings  of  his  own  daugh¬ 
ters,  friends  have  commented,  “The  bride’s  father  was  the 
most  handsome  man  in  the  party.”  Prosperity  has  been  good 
enough  to  this  couple  to  enable  them  to  give  nine  of  their  ten 
children  a  college  education  and  all  of  them  a  good  start  in 
life.  Grandchildren  keep  adding  to  their  posterity,  and  love 
and  gratitude  keep  their  hearts  amenable  and  their  faces 
radiant. 

Through  the  years  many  people  have  said,  “Vara  and 
Mancey  have  been  blessed.  Just  think  of  rearing  ten  children 
to  be  grown  without  tiny  serious  illness  or  heartaches.  A 
happy  family  to  behold.” 

But  life’s  storms  jar  every  household  sooner  or  later,  and 
sometimes  the  first  blow  is  the  hardest.  That  blow  came  to 
this  Johnson  home  on  Monday,  May  30th,  1955.  It  was 
Memorial  Day,  when  the  nation  was  paying  patriotic  tribute 
to  the  war  dead  of  the  past,  that  Aunt  Vara  and  Uncle  Man¬ 
cey  were  notified  of  the  tragic  death  of  their  second-youngest 
son,  Lieutenant  Clyde  Bradley  Johnson.  Clyde  was  twenty- 
seven  years  old,  had  received  (vom  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  a  B.S.  degree  in  1951  and  a  LL.B.  degree  in  1954. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  in  a  plane  that  crashed  and  burned, 
he  was  stationed  with  the  adjutant  general’s  ollice  at  Clovis 
Field,  New  Mexico.  Oh,  the  horror  of  war!  Not  even  the 
defense  program  can  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  is 
weighted  with  tears  that  only  eternity  can  value  for  such 
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sacrifices  as  the  life  of  Clyde  and  the  lives  of  the  six  men  who 
died  with  him. 

When  Tom  Smith,  Clyde’s  cousin,  heard  of  Clyde’s 
death,  his  wife,  Mary,  was  on  the  verge  of  bringing  forth  a 
son.  As  Tom  and  Mary  beamed  their  gratitude  for  the  husky, 
healthy,  little  boy  laid  in  their  arms,  their  hearts  were  mel¬ 
lowed  with  tender  emotion  for  their  beloved  kindred  who 
had  just  lost  a  stalwart  grown  son.  Tom  and  Mary  said  one 
to  the  other,  “We  will  add  Clyde  to  Grandpa’s  name  and 
call  him  Clyde  Monroe.’’ 

Thus  did  Clyde  Monroe  Smith  come  to  bear  the  name 
of  a  Civil  War  Veteran  who  knew  both  bitterness  and  tri¬ 
umph  in  defeat,  and  of  the  old  veteran’s  grandson  who  gave 
himself  to  the  service  of  his  country,  hoping,  as  many  of  his 
countrymen  were  saying,  that  in  building  up  a  program  of 
defense  some  way  might  be  worked  out  to  prevent  war,  not 
only  for  his  favorite  southland,  but  for  the  whole  world. 
The  price  he  paid  for  this  desired  peace  was  a  charted  body 
along  with  six  of  his  comrades;  and  a  multitude  of  others 
who  have  died  in  the  name  of  defense. 

Moreover,  this  snoozing  infant  has  been  given  a  name 
that  seals  a  bond  of  affection  that  only  God  instills  in  human 
hearts  as  He  ties  them  together  in  family  relationships.  Such 
love  gives  meaning  and  beauty  and  strength  to  life  even  in 
the  midst  of  solemn  tragedy. 

Neighbors  Help  Neighbors 

I  have  had  an  experience  with  another  storm.  My  sister 
Clyde,  after  a  long  courtship,  married  her  cliildhood  sweet¬ 
heart,  Jack  Hudson,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Hudson,  a  revered  and  esteemed  couple,  well  known 
for  their  strong  integrity  in  the  Newton  Grove  section.  On 
his  mother’s  side  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  Doctor  Turling¬ 
ton  family  of  the  Smith  field  section.  A  quiet,  steadfast  de¬ 
meanor,  which  some  people  said  he  got  from  the  Turlington 
heritage,  made  Jack  a  trusted  confidant  of  friends  and  family, 
including  the  in-laws.  But  when  provoked,  he  flashed  sparks 
of  temper  that  showed  more  in  the  expression  on  his  face 
than  in  the  words  he  spoke,  which  some  people  said  was  a 
Hudson  trait. 
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On  the  last  Thursday  in  May  of  1949,  I  was  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  home  taking  care  of  my  sister  after  the  recent  birth  of 
her  baby  girl,  Zella  Grace.  Jack  came  to  breakfast  in  a  bad 
humor.  His  tractor  was  out  of  order  and  the  mechanics  were 
not  in  a  big  enough  hurry  about  fixing  it.  The  hired  man 
was  sick  with  measles.  The  cotton  needed  hoeing,  the  grass 
was  ruining  the  corn,  and  the  tobacco  had  to  be  reset.  I 
didn’t  ask  if  he  would  have  the  second  cup  of  coffee;  I  just 
poured  one  and  said  nothing. 

I  put  out  the  family  wash,  and  just  as  I  was  putting  the 
noonday  meal  on  the  table,  I  noticed  a  sudden  darkness. 
Running  out  to  take  in  the  clothes,  I  noticed  the  big  funnel- 
shaped  cloud  in  the  northwest.  By  the  time  I  was  back  in  the 
house  a  thumping  roar  like  I  had  never  heard  before  was 
beating  my  ear  drum.  Jack  ran  in  and  said,  “A  tornado  is 
coming.” 

We  rushed  to  the  window.  Coming  straight  toward  us  was 
t lie  great  billowing  smoke,  shaped  like  a  funnel,  and  spin¬ 
ning  like  a  top,  with  all  the  surrounding  atmosphere  blow¬ 
ing  it  on.  It  looked  as  if  everything  along  the  countryside 
were  whirling  overhead;  limbs,  leaves,  corn,  brick,  hams  of 
meat,  parts  of  furniture  werp  tossing  to  and  fro  a.s  if  they 
were  light  as  feathers.  Jack  said,  ‘‘I  don’t  know  what  to  do. 
Maybe  we  better  get  in  the  car  and  run  from  it.  Can  you 
wrap  up  the  baby  and  let’s  get  gone  in  time?” 

v 

Perhaps  an  instinctive  impulse,  because  there  was  nothing 
else  to  say,  pushed  from  my  mouth  the  words,  “There  is  just 
one  tiling  we  can  do, 'and  that  is  trust  God.”  Then  there 
came  to  me  the  quotation  from  II  Timothy  2:11,  “It  is  a 
faithful  saying,  for  if  we  be  dead  with  Him  we  shall  also 
live  with  Him.”  at  that  moment  all  fear  went  out  of  my 
heart,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  tornado  turned  to  the 
right.  We  escaped  the  terrific  blast  that  brought  total  destruc¬ 
tion  to  the  homes  and  property  of  many  ol  our  neighbors. 

Adversity  can  do  something  to  people  that  prosperity 
never  does.  It  seems  strange  but  it’s  true.  All  work  was  sus- 
pended  in  that  community  for  that  day.  Houses  left  standing 
sheltered  those  whose  houses  had  fallen.  Nobody  lacked  food 
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or  clothes.  Only  words  of  sympathy  and  concern  and  kind¬ 
ness  were  spoken  from  one  to  the  other. 

On  Friday  morning,  jack  came  to  the  breakfast  table, 
quiet,  humble,  and  composed.  He  said,  “My  corn  is  grassy, 
my  cotton  needs  hoeing,  my  tobacco  needs  resetting,  but  I’m 
going  over  the  swamp  and  help  those  people  today.  I  don’t 
know  why  that  tornado  turned  just  when  it  did  and  missed 
us  and  hit  them.  I  do  know  it’s  not  because  we  are  better 
than  they.”  Fie  was  soon  on  his  way;  and  other  neighbors 
went  lumbering  by  with  implements  and  tools  rigged  up  to 
clear  fields  of  rubbish,  build  back  fences,  barns,  and  houses 
and  replant  crops. 

On  Saturday  morning,  Jack  said,  “I’m  going  back  to  help 
them  again  today.  I  see  what  that  storm  could  have  done  to 
me,  but  it  didn’t.  I  don’t  know  why,  but  one  thing  I  do 
know,  their  misfortune  is  my  opportunity.”  Those  words 
struck  me  as  a  vital  humane  conviction  that  men  everywhere 
needed,  and  I  knew  they  came  from  the  lips  of  a  man  whose 
heartfelt  conviction  moved  him  into  service.  I  was  reminded 
of  the  passage  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  that  describes  the  era 
of  a  righteous  peace,  “They  helped  everyone  his  neighbor 
and  everyone  said  to  his  brother,  ‘Be  of  good  cheer.’  ” 

Answered  Prayer 

But  the  storms  of  life  are  not  confined  to  those  that  come 
when  the  winds  get  out  of  bounds.  The  most  turbulent  con¬ 
flicts  are  those  that  batter  the  spirit.  And  even  they  are  not 
without  their  compensations  when  shared  with  those  we 
love  in  an  humble  and  contrite  submission  to  God.  In  this 
day  of  advanced  medicine  we  wonder  how  people  recovered 
from  serious  illness  forty  years  ago.  Many  did  not.  But  if 
one  did  or  didn’t,  a  sickbed  drew  a  fam  ily  toni  ihei  with  a 
closeness  that  could  not  be  knocked  apart  with  any  sort  of 
blow. 

In  my  growing  years  the  summers  were  dreaded  for  their 
high  rate  of  child  mortality  from  the  dreadful  disease  of 
colitis.  Blood  transfusions  and  feeding  through  the  veins  were 
unknown  among  us  country  people.  It  was  a  long  period  of 
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feverish  and  miserable  suffering  through  sleepless  days  and 
nights  for  the  whole  household,  as  family  and  neighbors 
stood  by  administering  medicines  and  all  the  tender  care 
known  by  doctors  and  mothers.  Then  it  seemed  to  be  more 
or  less  the  “survival  of  the  fittest. ” 

In  the  second  year  of  Luther’s  life  our  neighborhood 
was  afflicted  with  a  serious  epidemic  of  this  malady.  One 
child  after  another  came  down  with  it.  The  widow  Mary 
Morgan  lost  her  only  son  just  a  short  while  after  her  hus¬ 
band’s  death.  The  infant  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lee 
was  taken  sick,  lingered  awhile  as  his  flesh  wasted  away,  and 
passed  on.  Mama  took  her  turns  iij  sitting  up  with  these 
babies  and  wept  with  their  mothers  at  their  graves.  I  well 
remember  the  hot  afternoon  Mama  and  Papa  drove  off  on 
the  buggy  to  attend  the  funeral  of  their  neighbor’s  baby. 
Mama  had  carefully  cut  the  roses  from  her  favorite  bushes 
and  stuck  among  them  clippings  of  lace  fern.  The  stems  were 
tied  together  with  a  pretty  bow  of  pink  ribbon.  As  she  drove 
off  she  called  back',  “Myrtie,  be  sure  and  see  that  the  children 
eat  no  green  apples,  nor  mulberries,  nor  anything  to  make 
them  sick.” 

That  very  night  she  saw  the  warning  of  what  was  ahead 
of  her  as  Luther  rolled  and  tumbled  in  his  sleep,  and  she 
felt  a  feverish  heat  coming  from  his  body.  We  did  all  the 
doctor  said;  and  day  after  day  we  watched  over  him,  hoping 
for  the  best,  only  to  see  the  fever  rise  higher  and  the  pain 
torture  his  exhausted  little  body  into  a  wan  skeleton.  Friends 
came  and  went.  A  hushed  stillness  crept  through  our  house 
as  we  whispered  one  to  the  other  that  we  just  could  not  give 
him  up.  Then  the  body  became  limp,  the  eyes  were  closed 
without  even  the  flicker  of  a  lid,  the  fever  turned  into  cold 
sweat.  The  doctor  said,  “No  hope.”  We  thought  he  was  dead. 
Mrs.  Frances  Johnson  held  a  mirror  in  front  of  his  mouth 
and  announced  that  he  was  still  breathing,  for  moisture 
collected  on  the  glass.  Aunt  Lessie  rolled  him  in  a  heated 
blanket,  and  we  began  to  see  faint  signs  of  life,  the  last 
struggle  to  survive.  . 
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was  spared  in  answer  to  prayer.”  Then  he  shut  his  lips  tightly 
and  lowered  his  eyes  in  silent  contemplation,  as  if  rebuking 
himself  for  being  caught  ofE  guard  and  revealing  a  secret 
shared  only  with  God.  He  did  not  know  that  I,  too,  shared 
that  secret  and  I  also  felt  as  lie,  that  it  was  too  sacred  to  tell. 
Never  before  have  I  uttered  it  to  anyone.  But  as  I  sit  here 
reminiscing,  I  am  moved  to  believe  that  Papa,  now  some¬ 
where  in  the  ethereal  realm  where  he  has  become  better 
acquainted  with  God,  would  like  for  me  to  tell  the  expe¬ 
rience  for  what  it  may  mean  to  his  descendants. 

On  that  early  morning  when  our  family  doctor  said,  “No 
hope,”  Papa  walked  out  of  the  house  and  into  the  yard.  I 
don’t -know  why  I  followed  him,  other  than  that,  just  aim¬ 
lessly,  I  knew  nothing  else  to  do.  Sad  in  heart,  I  wanted  to  be 
near  one  of  my  parents.  He  went  down  the  footpath  through 
the  field  (which  has  since  become  the  road  leading  by  the 
house)  and  turned  into  the  cornfield  and  on  to  the  scupper- 
nong  vines  back  of  the  orchard.  There  by.  the  grape  arbor 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  I  heard  him  say  with  a  sobbing 
voice,  “Oh,  Lord,  unworthy  as  I  am,  please  hear  me  this 
one  time.” 

I  was  sure  that  he  was  unaware  of  my  presence;  and  feel¬ 
ing  that  1  was  an  intruder  on  holy  ground,  I  crept  back  into 
the  cornfield.  My  own  heart  sought  prayer,  and  just  ahead 
of  me  stood  a  tall  lightwood  stump.  It  had  the  appearance 
of  having  once  been  an  immense  pine  which  had  been  boxed 
on  four  sides  by  a  turpentine  distiller.  Then  a  strong  wind 
splintered  it  from  its  foundation,  leaving  a  stump  with  jag¬ 
ged  strips  with  enough  symmetry  to  remind  me  of  a  church 
tower  reaching  toward  heaven.  I  deemed  it  a  fitting  altar, 
and  there  I  knelt. 

1  was  at  the  house  when  Papa  came  in  with  hastening 
steps.  I  heard  him  say  to  my  mother,  “Zella,  1  know  what  to 
do.  I’m  going  to  Benson  and  get  Doctor  Moore.” 

Doctor  Moore  was  a  retired  physician  who  had  been  the 
doctor  for  Papa’s  family  during  the  past  years.  Old  and 
feeble,  he  had  quit  practicing  medicine,  but  Papa  said,  “He 
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must  come,”  and  he  lost  no  time  in  hitching  old  Molly  to 
the  buggy  and  being  on  his  way. 

Sixteen  miles  was  a  long  drive,  but  by  midafternoon, 
Papa  and  Doctor  Moore  were  by  Luther’s  bed.  I  like  to  just 
sit  here  and  remember  our  home  those  two  days.  It  gives  me 
the  feeling  that  the  immortal  is  right  here  with  us  because 
one  generation  is  so  closely  knitted-in  with  another  genera¬ 
tion.  I  don’t  know  what  kind  of  medicine  the  soft-spoken 
old  man  gave  the  little  boy;  but  I  do  know  a  fire  was  kept 
in  the  wood-range  all  the  afternoon  and  night,  and  Aunt 
Lessie  was  kept  busy  making  poultices,  which  Doctor  Moore 
laid  gently  on  the  sunken  little  stomach. 

We  children  were  kept  out  of  the  sickroom,  and  when 
night  came  there  was  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  go  to  bed. 
I  could  not  sleep.  Just  before  dark  I  had  slipped  back  to  the 
stump  to  pray;  and  I  remembered  that  the  preacher  had  said 
that  watching  went  with  praying,  and  works  went  with  faith. 
When  the  clock  struck  twelve  I  was  still  awake,  and  I  had 
reached  a  point  of  restlessness,  so  that  not  only  could  I  not 
sleep,  but  neither  could  I  stay  in  bed.  I  cased  myself  up  and 
tiptoed  to  my  brother’s  room.  There  sat  Doctor  Moore  by 
Luther’s  bed,  leaning  over,  with  his  chin  cupped  in  his  hand, 
watching  for  the  first  sign  of  new  life.  His  white  hair  and 
long  beard,  swallow-tailed  coat  and  compassionate  look  made 
me  think  of  him  as  a  character  come  right  out  of  the  Bible. 
I  had  an  incentive  to  inspire  such  reverence  because  by  the 
table  in  the  corner  of  the  room  where  the  lamp  was  burning 
sat  Papa  with  his  open  Bible  on  his  lap.  Mrs.  Laura  Smith 
was  helping  Aunt  Lessie  with  the  poultices.  Mama  had  lain 
down  to  rest,  and  I  dared  not  arouse  her.  I  saw  nothing  to 
do,  so  I  just  sat  down  in  a  chair  on  the  front  porch  and 
waited.  Young  as  I  was,  I  knew  that  heaven  was  very  close  to 
our  home  that  night,  and  I  believed  that  God  was  watching 
with  us.  The  sun  was  shining  in  my  face  when  I  was  awaken¬ 
ed  by  Aunt  Lessie  saying,  “Here  is  Myrtie  fast  asleep  on  the 
porch.”  How  I  got  sprawled  out  on  the  floor  I  don’t  know, 
but  her  next  words  brought  me  to  my  feet,  “Luther  is  better, 
he  has  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  around.” 
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It  is  hard  to  know  which  cord  draws  fastest  a  family’s 
loyalty — the  hours  of  anxious  waiting  or  the  dawn  of 
triumphant  assurance.  Perhaps  each  has  to  have  its  own  tight¬ 
ening  pull  to  make  it  lasting,  and  that  is  why  God  permits 
the  one  before  the  other.  By  the  time  Papa  was  hitching  old 
Molly  to  the  buggy  to  take  Doctor  Moore  home  right  after 
lunch  Luther’s  turn  toward  recovery  was  remarkably  evident, 
and  he  had  become  the  “apple  of  the  eye”  to  every  one  of  us. 

It  was  not  the  child’s  fault  that  we  spoiled  him  after  that. 
How  could  any  family  keep  from  humoring  a  little  boy  who 
had  just  been  pulled  from  the  jaws  of  death?  We  just  had 
to  lavishly  supply  his  other  wants  to  make  up  for  the  denial 
of  choice  food  during  the  dreary  days  of  his  convalescence. 
He  soon  conceived  the  idea  that  he  was  the  important  man 
of  the  house,  and  the  rest  of  us  submitted  to  his  dominance. 
The  habit  grew.  If  one  of  us  dared  oppose  him  he  would 
start  screaming,  and  turning  round  and  round  until  he  fell 
to  the  floor  or  ground  and  then  start  bumping  his  head 
until,  to  save  him  from  possible  brain  injury,  he  would  be 
given  his.  way.  Papa  and  Mama  would  say,  “Whipping  him 
does  no  good,”  and  they  would  say  to  the  rest  of  us,  “Just 
see  to  it  that  you  don’t  aggravate  him.”  Nose  bleeding  fol¬ 
lowed  these  tantrums. 

We  hoped  he  would  outgrow  it,  and  when  he  became  a 
good-sized  boy  he  did  leave  off  the  falling  episodes,  but  he 
would  stamp  his  feet  and  let  out  such  yells  of  temper  that 
the  \Vhole  household  would  scuffle  around  to  appease  him  in 
order  to  have  “peace  and  quiet.”  One  day  he  perched  himself 
on  the  doorstep  and  began  to  call,  “Verna,  bring  me  a  pan 
of  water  and  a  rag  quick.” 

“What’s  the  matter,  son,  is  your  nose  bleeding?” 

“No,  but  it’s  going  to  presently.” 

Verna  hurried  with  the  pan  of  water,  muttering,  “Well, 
well,  it  has  come  to  the  place  that  we  have  to  wait  on  him 
for  something  even  before  it  happens.” 

Papa  would  say,  “I  dread  to  punish  Luther,  for  beneath 
those  tantrums  of  temper,  he  is  as  good  as  gold.” 

And  he  was.  When  in  a  good  humor,  he  was  amiable  and 
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sweet.  When  one  of  the  family  got  hurt  or  sick  lie  was  as 
compassionate  as  a  saint.  Moreover,  when  lie  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  a  job  of  work,  he  would  work  his  lingers  to  the 
hone  to  do  it  right,  a  trait  he  still  has. 

His  bossism  became  mainly  directed  toward  his  younger 
sisters  Clara  arid  Clyde.  It  worked  very  well  with  them  while 
they  were  little.  He  had  his  way  of  rewarding  them  for  being 
good,  like  sharing  his  nickel  or  playing  a  favorite  game,  or 
helping  them  with  a  task.  But  like  other  girls  growing  up, 
Clara  and  Clyde  had  maturing  minds  of  their  own,  and  they 
became  harder  to  manage,  and  all  Lee  tempers  did  not  come 
from  a  spell  of  sickness. 

Clara  would  say,  “It's  not  that  I  mind  so  much  to  do 
what  Luther  says,  but  it  makes  me  mad  for  him  to  be  so 
bossy.”  ’ 

Clyde  decided  that  he  needed  to  be  taught  a  lesson,  and 
she  Would  be  the  one  to  do  it..  It  came  about  with  as  simple 
a  thing  as  a  glass  of  water.  At  the  dinner  table,  Luther  said, 
“Clyde,  give  me  a  glass  of  water.” 

Clyde  said,  “Get  it  for  yourself.” 

The  battle  started,  Luther  demanding  that  she  get  him 
the  water,  and  Clyde  declaring  that  she  would  never  do  it. 
Finally,  he  arose  and  started  toward  her.  Around  the  table 
they  went,  then  out  the  door,  around  the  house,  back  and 
forth. 

Speaking  of  it  later,  Clyde  said,  “I  guess  he  chased  me 
around  that  house  fifty  times,  but  it  could  have  been  fifty 
times  fifty  so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I  determined  that  I 
would  die  before  I  would  get  that  glass  of  water.” 

Luther  gave  up,  went  back  into  the  house,  pumped  him¬ 
self  a  glass  of  water  and  sat  down  and  ate  his  dinner  as 
meekly  as  a  lamb* grazing  on  the  hillside. 

It  is  conceded  that,  from  that  day  on,  Luther  took  him¬ 
self  in  hand,  and  the  “good  as  gold”  part  of  him  gradually 
rose  to  the  top,  and  as  he  has  grown  older,  the  clouds  of 
temper  that  sometimes  overshadow  him  show  a  golden 
lining. 
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The  Snowballs 


Mama  was  sweet  with  her  flowers.  Hard  work  at  the 
house  and  iri  the  fields  kept  her  from  having  much  time  for 
them,  but  the  few  tired  minutes  she  could  muster  were 
diverted  to  her  flowers.  Mama  knew  nothing  about  the  clash 
of  colors  in  a  flower  garden.  She  planted  hers  here*  and  there 
over  the  yard  and  let  them  grow  as  they  would,  and  she  loved 
every  sprig  of  them.  The  snowball  bush  stood  tall  and  big 
in  the  same  spot  Grandma  Lee  had  planted  it  away  back  in 
her  day.  When  in  bloom,  it  was  the  picture  view  of  the  place. 
I  once  asked  her  to  cut  it  down  because  it  hid  the  rose  bushes 
planted  back  of  it.  She  said,  “No,  my  only  regret  about  the 
snowball  bush  is  that  it  blooms  only  once  a  year.” 

When  Mama  showed  her  flowers  to  her  friends,  I  used 
to  tag  along  with  this  teasing  comment,  “An  old  sunflower 
bowing  its  head  over  the  garden  fence  has  the  same  allure¬ 
ment  for  Mama  as  an  exquisite  rose  in  her  cutglass  vase  on 
the  parlor  table.” 

1  recall  how  one  day  in  my  adolescent  arrogance  I  chided 
her  for  planting  zinnias  around  her  rose  bushes.  I  said 
“Don’t  you  know  you’re  not  supposed  to  plant  commonplace 
flowers  around  the  more  cultured  species  like  roses  and 
lilacs?” 

Mama  said,  “When  I  was  a  little  girl,  an  old  colored 
woman  said  to  me  ‘When  God  made  the  earth,  He  gave  it 
a  smile,  and  that  smile  was  flowers.’  And,  you  know,  I  have 
a  feeling  that  it  takes  all  the  flowers  to  make  that  smile,  not 
a  single  one  is  left  out.” 

The  second  Sunday  in  May,  Mothers  Day,  in  1929,  I  lay 
sick  in  Rex  Hospital  in  Raleigh.  My  husband,  with  most  of 
my  family,  had  gone  to  Robeson  County  to  bury  the  body  of 
our  little  son,  Jasper  Stephen,. in  the  cemetery  at  Ten  Mile 
Baptist  Church,  his  home  church.  I  was  sick  in  body  and  sad 
in  spirit.  Just  as  the  church  bells  were  calling  people  to¬ 
gether  for  the  morning  services,  a  messenger  boy  entered 
my  room,  bearing  a  basket  of  white  roses.  The  card  bore  the 
inscriptions,  “Philathea  Sunday  School  Class.”  A  little  later 
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a  nurse  came  in  with  a  basket  of  red  roses.  She  said,  “These 
are  from  your  Missionary  Society.” 

Then  there  were  familiar  footsteps  in  the  hall.  The  door 
opened  and  there  stood  my  mother;  with  her  arms  full  of 
snowballs.  Looking  about  the  room,  she  said,  in  an  apologetic 
tone  that  almost  made  me  wish  I  didn’t  have  the  roses, 
‘‘Daughter,  I  wanted  to  bring  you  some  flowers,  and  these 
are  all  I  had.” 

.  Who  can  express  in  words  the  tenderness  of  a  mother  at 
a  time  like  that?  We  can  only  let  our  readers,  each  from  life’s 
own  experiences  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

There  she  sat,  demure  and  solicitous,  assuring  me  of  the 
goodness  and  righteousness  of  God,  urging  me  to  be  quiet 
.and  rest  that  I  might  get  well.  Even  as  the  sunlight  cast  its 
rays  through  the  window  touching  her  face  with  the  warmth 
of  its  glow,  I  was  aware  of  the  light  of  heaven  making  her 
soul  translucent  with  a  glow  that  mirrored  its  celestial  touch 
on  my  own  soul. 

In  the  late  afternoon  when  Mama  had  to  go,  I  was  left 
alone  with  the  flowers.  The  roses  were  beautiful,  and  their 
fragrance  seemed  to  lift  me  up  with  thoughts  of  happier 
days  ahead.  They  were  truly  God’s  smile,  leading  me  back 
to  the  church  where  I  should  find  comfort  and  grace  to  lead 
me  on  into  usefulness  and  service  that  I  might  lose  my  grief 
in  sympathy  and  condolence  for  others  through  the  coming 
years.  Lying  there  on  my  bed  I  thanked  God  for  the  church. 

But  the  snowballs.  In  a  way  I  cannot  explain,  they  seemed 
to  open  a  pathway  directly  from  me  to  heaven.  There  they 
were,  white  as  the  snow  from  which  they  received  their  name, 
humbly  dropping  their  heads  around  the  edge  of  the  big 
vase  that  held  them.  They  seemed  to  tell  me  that  God’s 
smile  descended  most  tenderly  on  His  children  when  they 
were  bowed  before  Him  in  prayer.  Then  1  understood  that 
before  I  could  heed  the  message  of  the  roses  for  service  in 
the  church,  I  must  bow  my  heart  to  God  in  penitence  and 
confession  of  sins,  that  Ilis  cleansing  power  might  make  me 
pure  like  the  whiteness  of  the  snowballs.  The  tears  that  had 
been  choking  me  all  day  poured  out  with  my  prayer;  and  in 
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Mis  loving  mercy,  God  lightened  the  burden  of  my  heart. 
As  I  remember  that  day  with  my  mother,  I  want  to  cry  out 
to  the  whole  world,  '‘May  the  transcendent  glory  of  Christian 
motherhood  ever  be  the  crowning  victory  of  womanhood.” 

Laughter  Breaks  Through 

All  of  life  is  not  stormy.  The  sunshine  of  laughter  breaks 
through  the  clouds,  lighter  moods  are  mounted  on  the  wings 
of  time.  Laughter  as  well  as  tears  glues  together  family  ties. 
When  one  of  a  family  group  says,  ‘‘Don’t  you  remember 
when  .  .  .  ?”  there  are  often  responsive  grins  that  break  into 
gleeful  laughs  regardless  of  how  many  times  the  incident  has 
been  recounted.  To  others,  the  incident  may  be  as  nothing; 
but  to  that  particular  family  it  is  one  of  the  unforgettables. 
That  is  the  way  it  is  with  our  family  when  someone  says, 
‘‘Do  you  remember  when  Dick  fell  from  the  top  of  the 
tobacco  barn?” 

During  the  first  years  of  Vila’s  and  Dick’s  wedded  life 
they  were  both  teachers.  Between  sc  hool  terms  and  summer- 
school  sessions  they  were  back  home.  Their  vacation  time 
was  always  the  busiest  time  on  the  farm.  Dick,  not  having 
been  raised  on  a  farm,  was  regarded  by  his  brothers-in-law 
as  knowing  nothing  about  farming,  regardless  of  his  book 
learning.  Their  opinion  was  emphatically  shared  by  I  lassie 
and  Lessie,  a  negro  couple  who  spent  their  lifetime,  and  then 
left  their  children  and  grandchildren,  on  the  Lee  farm.  But 
it  was  the  nature  of  Dick  to  believe  that  any  red-blooded 
man  with  an  ounce  of  self-respect  was  not  going  to  sit  around 
just  because  he  had  a  college  education  while  the  others  of 
the  family  were  working  themselves  dog-tired  from  early 
morning  till  late  evening.  So,  he  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and 
went  to  the  tobacco  barn,  where  he  made  a  good  handyman, 
helping  the  women  tote  sticks  and  pull  out  slides.  But  a  he- 
man  wanted  to  do  a  man’s  job.  So,  when  the  time  came  to 
go  up  in  the  barn  to  hang  the  heavy  sticks  of  green  tobacco, 
Dick  was  first  to  mount  the  tier-pole.  Eric  protested,  “Dick, 
you  better  not  try  it.  It  takes  a  man  who  knows  what  lie’s 
doing  to  hang  green  tobacco.”  Luther  added  his  words  of 
admonition. 
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Then  came  Hassie,  “Mister  Dick,  you  g‘wine  fall  jus’  as 
sho’  as  you  go  up  dah.  You  see,  you  has  to  straddle  out  an’ 
stan’  on  yo’rc  head  and  reach  down  an’  den  up;  an’  it  takes 
a  man  who  knows  how  to  do  dat.  You  is  li’ble  to  fall  right 
down  on  me  when  1  is  handin’  it  up  to  you,  an’  you  is  li’ble 
to  bust  dese  flues  all  to  pieces.’’ 

But  up  in  the  barn  Dick  went,  straddled  the  poles  and 
asked  for  tobacco.  Things  went  along  normally  well  for  a 
while  and  then,  plump!  bang!  Down  came  Dick,  smashing 
the  flu  and  pounding  a  hole  in  the  furnace.  First,  a  silent 
fear,  lest  he  be  hurt;  and  then  peals  of  laughter  rang  through 
the  air.  Down  to  the  ground  went  Hassie,  holding  his  hands 
tightly  against  his  stomach,  which  was  all  but  bursting  with 
convulsive  yells  that  coul,d  not  be  hushed. 

“Lawd,  how  I  do  wish  Mister  Dick  hadn’t  fell  outa  dat 
barn,  ’cause  Hassie  goin’  to  laugh  hisself  to  death,’’  said 
Lessie,  and  then  she  went  into  the  same  hysterical,  “Ya,  Ya.’’ 

Hassie  could  not  eat  dinner  lor  laughing.  He  and  Lessie 
went  fishing  the  following  Saturday  afternoon,  but  Lessie 
reported,  “We  couldn’t  catch  nothin’  ’cause  Hassie  scared 
all  de  fish  away  a-laughin.” 

Years  later  when  Hassie  was  old  and  grey  and  wrinkled, 


and  as  Lessie  said,  “worn  out’’  I  went  in  to  see  him.  There 
he  lay  in  bed,  showing  no  disposition  to  talk  nor  to  pay 
attention  to  others.  I  said,  “Hassie,  do  you  remember  when 
Dick  fell  from  the  top  of  the  barn?’’  His  hands  went  to  his 
stomach,  his  eyes  winced,  his  lips  curled,  and  out  came  a 
squealing  laugh. 

Like  the  Still  Waters 


Some  relationships  are  like  the  still  waters,  soothing  and 
pacifying.  That’s  the  way  1  remember  my  mother  and  her 
daughter-in-law  Mary.  Mama  was  not  a  person  to  be  demon¬ 
strative  with  her  alleciions,  not  even  with  hei  childien.  Wc 
just  knew  that  her.  love  was  there  without  her  saying  it  and 
she  accepted  the  fact  that  we  knew  it.  She  accepted  Mary 
the  same  way.  It  was  as  if  she  had  been  there  with  the  lest  of 
us  all  the  time.  As  Clyde’s  teacher  in  the  Meadow  School, 
she  endeared  herself  to  the  family  before  she  and  Fric  weie 
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married;  and  as  Eric’s  wife,  she  belonged  to  all  of  us  just 
like  lie  did.  She  walked  along  with  us  through  sunshine  and 
shadow.  She  reaped  with  us  in  prosperity;  and  during  the 
years  of  adversity,  she  stood  right  with  Eric  in  the  thick  of 
the  battle. 

The  more  1  think  about  it,  the  more  I  realize  what  a 
consolation  Mary  was  to  Mama  in  her  last  years.  Many  were 
the  hours  she  would  have  spent  in  bleak  loneliness  had  it 
not  been  for  Mary.  I  can  see  them  now  as  they  were — the 
old  woman  and  the  young  woman,  sitting  by  the  fireplace 
in  Mama's  room;  Mary  attending  to  her  every  need  and  then 
settling  down  with  sewing,  crocheting. or  a  book  while  Mama 
just  sat  and  nursed  her  paralyzed  arm.  There  were  letters 
from  the  family  to  be  discussed,  neighborhood  news  to  talk 
over,  items  from  the  newspapers  to  be  reviewed  and  periods 
of  just  being  quiet.  They  knew  how  to  enjoy  each  other  in 
the  serenity  of  “Silence  is  golden.” 

Down  deep  inside  me  I  have  a  whispering  intimation 
that  when  I  get  to  heaven, .I’ll  find  Mama  in  a  quiet  place 
with  a  seat  near  by,  and  I’ll  hear  her  say,  “That  is  for  Mary.” 

CHAPTER  TWELVE 

TILL  WE  MEET  AGAIN 


“may  God  bless  you  till  we  meet  again,”  were  the  parting- 
words  of  Lester  today,  as  the  trees,  under  which  a  group 
of  us  was  standing,  began  casting  long  wistful  shadows  across 
the  lawn,  reminding  us  that  we  must  be  going  to  our  respec¬ 
tive  homes  in  time  to  do  the  evening  chores  and  get  ready 
for  church  service.  Loving  farewells  were  bringing  to  a  close 
the  annual  gathering  of  the  Monroe  and  Mary  Lee  clan. 

Uncle  Lib  had  just  said,  “It  has  been  a  wonderful  day, 
and  I  hope  we  can  all  be  together  again  next  year.”  With 
him  we  all  agreed.  But  Lester  spoke  the  valedictory  that 
through  the  ages  has  bolstered  Christendom  with  the  assur- 
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ance  that  there  will  be  another  meeting,  if  not  on  this  earth, 
in  the  world  to  come. 

The  statement  struck  into  our  hearts  with  a  pensive  tone, 
as  we  remembered  that  since  our  last  family  reunion  Martin 
and  Rena  had  passed  into  that  other  world;  and  Agnes  and 
Stephen  had  tenderly  laid  the  body  of  their  sweet  baby  boy 
in  the  cemetery  at  the  “Old  Place’'  before  he  had  lived  on 
this  earth  long  enough  to  be  brought  in  their  arms  to  the 
family  reunion.  Uncle  Luther;  Aunt  Georgia,  and  Uncle 
Seth  have  also  passed  on,  and  their  absence  today  cast  over 
us  a  tranquil  serenity  that  further  reminded  us  of  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  earthly  life  and  of  the  inspiring  hope  of  eternal 
life. 

We  were  on  the  ground  where,  as  I  have  told,  right  after 
the  Civil  War,  Grandpa  took  his  bride  to  a  little  one-room 
shack  made  of  hewn  boards  and  surrounded  by  the  wild 
woods.  Lie  was  one  of  Robert  E.  Lee’s  soldiers  who  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  Yankees,  but  he  was  also  one  of  the  South’s 
men  who  was  not  beaten  in  spirit.  Even  in  those  days  of 
grinding  poverty,  Cupid  had  no  mercy  on  pretty  maidens, 
and  Mary  did  not  escape  the  little  fellow’s  darting  arrows 
when  Monroe  returned  from  the  war  and  asked  for  her 
heart.  Bound  together  with  love,  faith  and  staunch  determi¬ 
nation,  they  were  not  afraid  of  the  future  so  long  as  they 
could  set  their  feet  on  God’s  solid  earth  and  lilt  their  faces 
to  heavenly  skies.  Today,  Uncle  Lib  told  us  about  the  early 
struggles  of  his  parents,  and  on  the  way  home,  I  repeated 
the  story  to  my  grandchildren  because  1  wanted  them  to 
remember  it.  The  end  of  the  story  was  that  when  they  died, 
they  left  the  good  name  of  being  honest,  neighborly,  God¬ 
fearing-  citizens;  and  they  left  an  accumulation  of  property 
that  provided  for  each  of  their  nine  children  a  farm  and 
home. 

Faith  In  God 

Since  the  Civil  War,  the  South  with  faith  in  God  and 
plucky  spirit  has  climbed  from  the  bloody  dungeons  of 
slaughter  into  growing  shrines  and  palaces.  The  Lee  home¬ 
stead  has  had  tumbles  that  kept  it  prostrated  in  the  slough 
for  a  while,  but  the  same  gumption  that  made  Monroe  hold 
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on  to  the  reins  when  he  had  to  sell  a  horse  from  the  plow  to 
pay  a  debt  was  transmitted  to  his  grandsons.  During  the  de¬ 
pression  of  the  1930’s,  when  strong  men  were  breaking  under 
the  strain  of  debts  and  losses,  Eric  and  Luther,  who  were 
young  and  without  experience  in  a  hard  business  world,  were 
left  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  saving  the  home  place  inher¬ 
ited  by  their  father,  Jasper,  whose  death  left  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of'  a  crushing  debt  on  his  children. 

While  newspapers  stared  the  world  in  the  face  with  glow¬ 
ering  news  of  increasing  bread  lines  in  the  cities,  these  farm 
youths  were  working  hard  from  morning  till  night  with  the 
hope  that  the  fail  crops  would  at  least  bring  enough  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  mortgage;  only  to  be  sorely  disappointed 
when  there  was  not  even  enough  to  pay  the  guano  bill,  let 
alone  taxes  and  debts.  Less  ambitious  boys  would  have  turn¬ 
ed  loose  and  let  it  go;  but  not  these  boys,  whose  whole  nature 
was  ingrained  with  the  spirit  of  a  Civil  War  veteran,  who 
had  walked  every  step  of  the  way  from  Appomattox,  Virginia, 
and,  with  an  ax  and  grubbing  hoe  and  a  spade,  cleared  land 
for  a  farm,  when  money  was  an  unknown  luxury. 

By  staying  home  and  working  hard  and  doing  without 
everything  except  the  bare  necessities,  these  Lees  held  on 
by  the  skin  of  their  teeth.  They  had  plenty  to  eat  and  food 
to  spare.  Creditors  were  appeased  until  an  economic  boost 
gave  farmers  a  lift  and  put  rural  living  on  a  move  that  is 
now  booming  into  the  fruition  of  beautiful  homes,  with  all 
known  conveniences  and  attractive  features,  streaming  hills 
and  , vales  along  smoothly  paved  roads.  The  Lee  farm  has 
kept  pace  with  the  standard  living  practices  of  the  times. 
Luther  Monroe  owns  the  home  place.  He  was  named  for 
both  his  grandfathers,  and  he  has  enough  of  the  quiet  stabil¬ 
ity  of  his  grandfather  Luther  Johnson  to  fairly  balance  the 
aggressive  push  of  his  grandfather  Monroe. 

Married  to  Frankie 

Even  more  fortunate  than  his  inheritance  was  Luther’s 
marriage  to  Frankie  Hammond  of  Columbus  County. 
Frankie  is  next  to  a  genius  with  creative  planning  and  the 
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aptitude  to  execute  her  plans  without  becoming  ruffled  or 
overly  excited.  Her  adherence  to  sound  economic  practices 
tends  to  keep  her  husband  in  line  when  he  tends  to  yield 
to  his  father’s  trait  of  being  too  good  to  any  and  everybody 
to  his  own  hurt.  This  does  not  mean  that  Frankie  is  hard¬ 
hearted.  Quite  the  contrary.  She  never  seems  happier  than 
when  sharing  the  hospitality  of  her  home  witii  one  or  a 
crowd.  She  is  especially  punctual  about  rewarding  everyone 
for  any  gesture  of  friendship  or  service.  There  is  no  end  to' 
the  ways  she  finds  for  doing  nice  things  for  the  sick  and  less 
fortunate;  and  with  strong  moral  and  religious  conviciions, 
she  likes  to  be  what  she  considers  generous  to  causes  she 
believes  in.  Plain  commonsense  goes  along  with  all  her  acts 
and  plans,  and  she  is  a  bulwark  for  her  husband  and  two 
sons,  James  Luther  and  Kenneth  Monroe. 

The  big  brick  house  recently  completed  and  furnished 
bespeaks  Luther’s  ingenuity  and  Frankie’s  artistic  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  harmonious  beauty  in  gracious  living.  She  says  to 
her  friends:  “I  was  saving  money  for  this  house  before  I  was 
married.  It  was  my  dream  for  a  long  time  and  we  actually 
worked  on  the  plan  for  five  years.”  Luther  just  looks  on 
admiringly  as  Frankie  points  out  the  special  features  con¬ 
trived  by  her  husband.  Their  house  was  recently  featured  in 
the  Smithfield  Herald,  in  the  Harvest  Edition.  One  of  John¬ 
son  County’s  best  elementary  teachers,  Frankie  finds  work  is 
the  central  force  in  her  life  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  Together,  they  make  a  first-rate  couple,  adding  lofty 
dignity  to  a  rustic  heritage.  May  they  be  rewarded  with 
happiness  and  with  descendants  who  will  bless  their  memory. 

The  unique  thing  about  a  family  reunion  is  that  we  can 
talk  about  one  another  without  getting  bored  or  insulted. 
For  what  else  are  we  there  but  to  keep  the  past  linked  onto 
the  present  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  future?  So,  we  make 
records  and  take  pictures  to  paste  in  the  historian’s  book. 
Reminiscences,  jokes,  and  witticisms  have  their  share  of  the 
day.  Someone  asked  Uncle  Lib  today,  “If  Grandpa  should 
come  back,  would  he  know  this  place?” 

Uncle  Lib  quickly  said:  “Yes,  the  house  is  changed;  the 
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grove  of  trees  lie  trimmed  and  loved  is  gone;  the  old  well 
with  the  high  beam  and  pole,  with  a  sweep  to  pull  it  down 
when  the  bucket  was  brought  up  is  not  here;  two  ponds 
and  a  swimming  lake  have  taken  the  place  of  the  mulberry 
orchard.  But  all  Pa  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  look  across 
the  field  toward  the  swamp.  That  looks  just  like  it  did  when 
Pa  left  it.” 

Dreams  Floated  Away 

My  father,  Jasper,  came  in  for  a  share  of  being  remem¬ 
bered  in  a  conversation  with  some  of  the  relatives.  The  older 
I  grow  and  the  more  I  think  about  my  father,  the  surer  I  am 
that  he  was  not  by  nature  a  farmer.  I  am  convinced  of  this 
fact  from  many  things  I  heard  him  say  when  I  was  a  girl. 
Grandpa  was  such  an  intensive  lover  of  the  soil  that  he 
firmly  wanted  all  of  his  children  settled  on  farms  near  him. 
He  worked  and  planned  to  that  end.  After  exacting  from 
Papa  the  promise  that  he  would  stay  there  and  take  care  of 
it,  Grandpa  gave  him  the  home  place.  While  a  student  of 
Campbell  College  I  remember  hearing  Papa  say  as  he  was 
driving  me  over  to  Buies  Creek  early  one  Monday  morning, 
“It  was  my  wish  to  graduate  from  Peabody  College  and  get 
my  master’s  degree  from  a  university.”  Then  with  a  far¬ 
away  look  in  his  eyes  he  continued,  “I  have  spent  my  life 
digging  in  the  dirt  while  my  dreams  floated  away  with  all 
the  clouds.”  Aunt  Hettie  says  he  should  have  been  a  preach¬ 
er,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  he  would  have  made  a  good  pro¬ 
fessor  in  a  small  college.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that  this 
maladjustment  brought  on  causes  that  led  him  to  an  un¬ 
timely  death.  What  he  lacked  being  a  farm-lover  is  made  up 
in  his  son,  Luther.  But  the  fact  still  remains  that  Papa  is  the 
connecting  link  that  makes  the  homestead  what  it  is  today. 
I  love  the  old  place  more  for  the  sacrifice  I  believe  my  father 
made  in  giving  up  his  personal  ambitions  to  keep  intact  a 
heritage  he  knew  his  father  wanted  his  children  and  grand¬ 
children  to  have  and  enjoy. 

During  Uncle  Lib’s  spree  of  talking  about  his  deceased 
brother  today,  he  said,  “Jap  had  a  more  brilliant  mind  than 
any  of  us,  and  he  was  a  good  teacher,  too.” 
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After  graduating  from  Wentworth  Academy,  Papa  took 
teacher-training  at  Turlington  Institute,  and  for  a  few  years 
he  taught  in  the  public  schools  roundabout.  He  also  taught 
at  Wentworth  for  a  while.  Uncle  Lib  brought  that  into  his 
talk,  saying:  “I  went  to  school  to  Jap  when  he  taught  at 
Wentworth,  when  I  was  most  a  grown  boy,  and  he  made  me 
stand  in  the  corner.  Until  this  day,  I  know  I. was  not  guilty 
but  I  went  right  ahead  and  took  the  punishment.  Vance 
Young  was  misbehaving*  and  I  laughed  at  him.  When  we  got 
home  and  went  to  feed  up,  I  said  to  Jap,  ‘Let  me  tell  you 
right  now,  you’re  not  going  to  pull  that  off  on  me  again. 
I’ve  a  good  notion  to  jump  on  you  right. now.  There  is  one 
tiling  you  can  know.  I  didn’t  stand  up  because  you  told  me 
to;  I  stood  up  because  I  knew  if  I  didn’t,  I’d  get  it  from  Pa 
.when  I  got  home.  No  sir,  it  was  not  your  making  me  stand 
up,  it  was  Pa  Monroe  who  put  me  in  that  corner,  but  I  shall 
not  do  it  again.’  lie  never  put  me  in  the  corner  again.” 

Aunt  Iiettie  said:  ‘‘When,  Jap  was  a  very  small  boy,  Ma 
sent  him  to  the  store  with  some  eggs.  The  storekeeper 
counted  the  eggs  and  said,  ‘Jasper,  the  eggs  are  all  right 
except  one,  which  is  rather  small.’  Jasper  said,  ‘Yes,  I  agree 
with  you,  it  is  rather  small,  but  I  guess  the  hen  did  the  best 
she  could.’  ” 

The  biggest  argument  of  the  day  started  when  Uncle 
Lib  upbraided  me  for  writing  in  one  of  my  columns  that 
he  used  to  have  two  white-faced  horses  to  pull  his  carriage. 
I  vowed  that  I  distinctly  remembered  those  horses.  Nola 
came  to  my  defense  by  declaring  Lhat  Uncle  Lib  did  have 
some  horses,  for  she  remembered  that  when  she  was  a  little 
girl  visiting  at  Uncle  Lib's  she  and  Eli  went  out  to  see  the 
horses,  and  Eli  stuck  his  finger  through  a  crack  in  the  wall 
of  the  stable,  and  the  horse  bit  it.  Said  she,  ‘‘I  know  that 
horse  had  a  white  streak  down  his  face.” 

Aunt  Hettie  ventured  to  straighten  out  the  argument  by 
recalling  that  when  Lib  bought  the  carriage  it  had  a  shaft 
and  was  pulled  with  one  horse.  Later  he  had  a  tongue  put 
on  the  carriage  and  drove  it  with  his  mules.  It  was  Garland 
who  finally  hushed  us  up  by  saying,  “Maybe  Uncle  Lib 
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didn’t  keep  his  mules  sheared,  and  you  children  thought 
they  were  horses,” 

Only  seventy-seven  of  us  were  present  today.  War  and 
postwar  conditions  have  done  to  the  family  what  they  have 
to  many  others,  scattered  their  posterity  to  faraway  places. 
In  our  talks  with  one  and  another  at  the  reunion  we  learn 
the  whereabouts  of  each  and  all;  whether  they  are  getting 
on  well  or  having  adversities;  when  last  seen  or  heard  from; 
and  special  npte  is  made  of  netv  babies  who  have  been  born 
to  perpetuate  the  Lee  heritage.  Those  added  to  the  roll  call 
this  year  are  Seth  David  Lee,  Billy  Craven  Lee,  Delaile  John¬ 
son,  June  Johnson,  and  William  Budd  Smith,  whose  father 
has  recently  been  elected  president  of  Wingate  College.  Dr. 
Smith  is  president  of  the  Lee  reunion,  and  his  absence  today 
led  some  of  his  relatives  to  suggest  that  Budd  be  reminded 
that  he  was  made  president  of  this  reunion  before  he  was  at 
Wingate  College,  and  it’s  high  time  he  was  putting  first 
things  first. 

Marjorie  Johnson  and  her  young  son,  Paul,  Jr.,  were  with 
us  today  for  their  first  attendance.  Crippling  arthritis  has 
confined  Marjorie  to  a  wheel  chair  for  the  last  few  years.  As 
1  looked  at  her,  somehow,  sympathy  was  converted  into  ad¬ 
miration  as  I  beheld  one  so  young  and  beautiful  radiating 
a  brightening  charm  that  made  all  of  us  conscious  of  her 
tender  and  alert  liveliness.  Being  in  the  presence  of  Marjorie 
today  has  convinced  me  that  physical  suffering  need  not  be 
life’s  greatest  misfortune. 

This  day  has  taught  me  that  a  lot  of  living  can  stay 
crowded  in  one’s  heart  indefinitely.  After  dinner,  many  of 
the  young  people  hurried  off  to  other  places.  Some  of  the 
older  ones  walked  over  the  cemetery.  Others  sat  around  in 
groups  on  the  lawn,  by  the  pond,  or  by  the  swimming  pool 
watching  the  children  splash  in  the  water.  For  just  a  lew 
minutes,  I  caught  my  chance  to  be  alone.  Slipping  into  the 
living  room  of  luxurious  beauty,  I  stood  by  the  picture  win¬ 
dow.  Just  across  the  road  stood  the  old  house;  and  in  a 
dreamy  mood,  I  heard  myself  saying  to  it,  “We  have  all  left 
you  but  you  are  still  there  and  every  minute  your  roof  cover- 
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ed  my  head  still  lives  in  my  heart.”  In  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  write  the  words,  a  half-century  retraced  its  course  before 
my  eyes,  carrying  on  its  route  the  shout  of  laughter  and 
murmur  of  tears.  I  said  to  the  old  house:  “One  by  one  we 
have  gone  away.  Life  intended  it  that  way.”  And  from  that 
inner  chamber  that  cannot  open  to  anyone  but  myself  I  was 
hearing  the  good-byes  that  sent  us  away. 

First  to  Wed 

Verna  was  first  to  go.  Blessed  with  a  calm  serenity  that 
made  her  a  mature  woman  at  an  early  age,  she  asked  for  no 
merrymaking  at  her  wedding.  That  long  day  in  June  we  all 
worked  in  the  field  until  the  sun  was  well  over  in  the  west 
and  then  hurried  with  the  evening  chores  and  a  cpiick  supper 
to  be  ready  for  the  marriage  at  the  edge  of  dark.  Clara  and 
Clyde  were  too  young  to  understand  what  was  going  on; 
other  than  that  they  were  to  put  on  their  Sunday  dresses  and 
walk  very  cpiitely  into  the  parlor.  We  all  stood  up  with 
Verna  and  George  while  Monroe  Parker  performed  the  cere¬ 
mony.  The  newlyweds  were  soon  off  and  Mama  kept  very 
busy  from  room  to  room  as  she  hastened  us  all  off  to  bed. 
Hard  as  she  tried,  she  did  not  keep  her  oldest  daughter  from 
seeing  the  tears  that,  like  the  mist  of  an  early  morning, 
moistened  her  cheeks.  A  loneliness  1  had  never  felt  before 
crept  over  me,  and  I  buried  my  face  in  my  pillow  and  sobbed. 

Luther,  who  had  not  reached  his  ninth  birthday,  seemed 
to  be  the  most  thrilled  over  the  wedding.  Having  never 
spent  a  night  away  from  home,  he  received  the  promise  that 
he  could  soon  be  the  overnight  guest  of  his  married  sister, 
who  was  moving  in  a  new  house  two  miles  down  the  road. 
That  visit  was  not  long  hence.  I  can  see  him  now,  with  his 
nighties  and  Sunday  clothes  in  a  big  paper  sack  clasped  tight¬ 
ly  to  his  side,  walking  down  the  lane.  It  was  midafternoon 
on  Saturday.  With  a  contemplative  look  at  the  sun,  he  turned 
and  said  to  Papa  and  Mama,  “I  think  I  can  make  it  all  right 
by  sunset.”  At  that  moment,  an  eye-to-eye  glance  of  his  par¬ 
ents  said  to  each  other,  “He  is  our  little  man.” 

My  own  wedding  was  held  up  two  hours  when  my  hus- 
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band’s  uncle  Herder  Townsend,  the  officiating  minister,  was 
late  because  of  a  car  accident.  Cousin  Katy  had  come  the  day 
before,  and  we  gathered  white  flowers  and  ferns  and  vines 
and  decorated  an  altar  between  the  windows  in  the  parlor. 
It  was  our  plan  to  have  the  ceremony  at  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  after  light  refreshments,  we  would  be  gone 
without  a  stir  or  fuss.  Hut  Mama  sensed  the  necessity  for 
being  prepared  for  guests,  and  for  two  days  she  nearly  worked 
herself  sick,  baking  and  getting  in  readiness  food  for  a  com¬ 
plete  dinner.  During  the  period  of  waiting,  while  guests 
chatted  and  joked,  Mama  and  Verna  were  busy  in  the  kit¬ 
chen.  At  high  noon,  our  marriage  vows  were  spoken  and  the 
dining  table  was  ready  with  the  wedding  feast.  Nervous  ten¬ 
sion  turned  into  merry  laughter,  and  thanks  to  Mama  and 
sympathetic  guests,  it  all  turned  out  as  if  it  had  been  planned 
that  way.  Darting  into  the  kitchen  I  kissed  Mama  on  the 
cheek  and  sped  for  the  car.  Papa  was  in  the  yard.  Taking 
each  of  our  hands  in  his,  he  said,  “May  God  bless  you.”  I 
saw  a  little  tremble  on  his  lips.  As  we  drove  away,  I  remember 
saying  to  my  husband,  “It’s  not  that  I  don’t  want  to  go  with 
you  that  I’m  crying;  it’s  just  that  I’m  leaving  home.  You  see 
tears,  too,  go  with  happiness.” 

Last  to  Go 

Vira  and  Clyde  were  married  away  from  home.  So  were 
the  boys.  Clara  was  the  last  to  go.  Years  before,  death  had 
taken  Papa  and  then  Mama.  Luther  and  Frankie  lived  in  the 
old  house.  It  was  soon  after  the  close  of  World  War  II.  Clara 
had  not  been  long  returned  from  service  as  a  nurse  in  the 
naval  hospital  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  It  was  while  there  that, 
through  a  mutual  friend,  she  renewed  a  corresponding 
acquaintance  with  an  army  lieutenant  she  had  met  and 
dated  during  her  training  period  in  Johnson-Willis  Hospital 
in  Richmond,  Virginia.  Bernard  was  already  overseas  when 
they  found  each  other.  But  it  was  not  long  before  I  received 
a  letter  from  my  sister  saying  she  had  received  her  engage¬ 
ment  ring  by  mail.'*  IIow  romantic,”  I  wrote  back,  “to  be 
engaged  to  a  man  you  have  not  seen  in  a  decade.” 
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Clara  herself,  having  been  discharged  from  service  a  few 
days  before  Bernard  left  Okinawa,  was  at  Fort  Bragg  to  meet 
her  fiance  whom  she  would  have  to  recognize  from  a  long 
memory  and  recent  photographs.  The  next  day  she  went 
with  him  to  get  acquainted  with  his  family  in  Virginia. 

Three  days  later  Mr.  Powers  and  I  drove  down  to  Robe¬ 
son  County  to  have  a  leisurely  visit  with  his  family.  Before 
we  had  finished  unpacking  and  settled  down  for  a  cozy  chat 
with  Mother  Powers,  up  drove  George,  heralding  the  news 
that  we  must  come  home  at  once,  Clara  and  Bernard  had 
returned  and  were  to  be  married  that  afternoon. 

“What’s  the  rush?”  was  my  impetuous  question,  as  I 
leveled  a  look  at  Verna’s  table  laden  with  her  best  dishes 
and  silver  ready  for  the  pre-nuptial  luncheon. 

The  reply  came  from  Bernard,  “I  vowed  that  if  I  ever 
got  with  Clara  again,  she  would  never  leave  me,  and  I’m 
keeping  my  vow.” 

Lucille  went  over  home  to  help  Frankie  get  the  parlor 
in  gala  attire  with- the  traditional  candelabra  and  baskets  of 
white  gladioli.  The  lustre  of  newly-polished  silver  and  glis¬ 
tening  crystal  illumined  the  dining  room  with  a  festive  gra¬ 
ciousness  that  gave  not  even  a  hint  that  all  the  preparation 
had  been  made  in  the  few  hours  of  one  hurried  day.  The 
tiered  cake,  clustered  with  dainty  sweets,  held  up  the  minia¬ 
ture  bride  and  groom,  the  symbol  of  hallowed  wedlock. 

As  my  husband  was  solemnly  closing  the  marriage  serv¬ 
ice,  an  inner  voice  whispered  to  me  that  we  must  make  this 
a  very  tender  moment;  we  must  make  up  to  Clara  for  a 
mother  with  misty  cheeks  and  the  “God  bless  you”  of  a 
father.  So,  I  leading  the  line,  we  each  gave  Clara  and  Bernard 
our  blessing  with  kisses  and  embraces.  The  cake  was  cut,  and 
the  delicacies  were  served.  T  hen,  with  waving  hands  and 
jesting  laughs,  sprinkled  with  tears,  we  sent  them  away  to 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Virginia. 

All  Left  Old  Home 

Yes,  we’ve  all  left  the  old  house;  but  it’s  still  there, 
proudly  bearing  the  marks  and  scars  that  tell  the  world  it 
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has  sheltered  four  generations.  A  family  with  another  name 
lives  in  it  now.  I’m  glad  that  children  still  romp  across  the 
lloors  and  play  under  the  trees.  Today,  as  I  stood  by  the 
picture  window  in  the  new  house  and  looked  across  the  way, 
there  rippled  through  the  cloudburst  of  memories  a  little 
wish,  springing  before  me  the  vision  of  Luther  and  Frankie’s 
granddaughter,  having  passed  her  fifty-eighth  birthday,  stand¬ 
ing  by  that  picture  window  and  saying,  “Thank  You,  God, 
lor  those  who  built  this  house  and  for  the  love  and  sacrifice 
that  have  kept  this  old  place  for  us,”  just  as  did  her  great- 
aunt  on  a  long-past  day  of  August. 

I  am  thankful  tor  the  gift  of  memory.  To  recall  how  in 
the  past  our  family  lived  together  in  the  plain  everyday 
manner  of  hard-working  country  folks,  sharing  with  each 
other  days  of  rapturous  joy  and  days  of  splitting  heartbreaks, 
makes  it  easier  to  forgive  the  discrepancies  of  the  present.  A 
family  lives  together  on  this  earth  such  a  short  while.  But 
for  the  family  of  God  there  is  a  reunion  that  will  last  for¬ 
ever.  This  was  the  anticipative  note  in  Lester’s  parting  words 
today.  Arthur  French  was  thinking  of  such  a  meeting  when 
he  wrote  the  poetic  words  many  Christians  like  to  sing: 

“We  shall  reach  the  river  side, 

Some  sweet  day,  some  sweet  day; 

We  shall  cross  the  stormy  tide, 

Some  sweet  day,  some  sweet  day. 

We  shall  press  the  sands  of  gold. 

While  before  our  eyes  unfold 
Heaven’s  splendor  yet  untold, 

Some  sweet  day,  some  sweet  day. 

“We  shall  meet  our  loved  and  own, 

Some  sweet  day,  some  sweet  day; 

Gathering  round  the  great  white  throne, 

Some  sweet  day,  some  sweet  day. 

By  the  tree  of  life  so  fair, 

Joy  and  rapture  everywhere, 

Oh,  tlfe  bliss  of  over  there! 

Some  sweet  day,  some  sweet  day.” 
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Part  II 


These  Traveled  My  Way 

there  was  a  woman  of  skilled  fingers  who  once  made  a 
costly  piece  of  tapestry,  weaving  into  it  threads  of  silver  and 
gold.  When  this  masterpiece  was  finished  it  was  stored  away; 
and  when  in  after  years  it  was  looked  upon  again,  the  delicate 
and  beautiful  fabric  had  decayed — nothing  was  left  but  the 
gold  and  silver  threads. — Even  so  out  of  the  past  years  the 
noble  deeds,  the  kind  thoughts,  the  shining  recollections, 
remain,  woven  like  gold  and  silver  threads  into  the  fabric 
of  our  lives,  touched  and  blessed  by  those  we  have  known 
along  the  way. 


C  HA  PTER  ONE 

'  I’M  A  PREACHER’S  WIFE 

Since  writing  my  story  of  “A  Family  Reunion,”  I  have  J 
received  from  a  fellow  citizen  an  inquiry  as  to  who  I  am, 
intimating  that  he  knows  the  country  pretty  well  but  he 
knows  neither  me  nor  my  “marriage  status.”  That  last  state¬ 
ment  prompts  the  writing  of  this  story,  as  it  reminds  me  that 
many  people  have  a  pastor  with  a  wife,  and  I’m  a  preacher’s 
wife. 

Nearly  thirty-five  years  ago,  while  teaching  at  Meadow, 
my  home  community  in  Johnston  County,  I  married  my  pas¬ 
tor.  I  have  followed  his  leading  into  various  places  in  the  state 
inclusive  of  his  native  Robeson  County.  I  am  constantly 
running  into  experiences,  among  which  that  of  not  being 
known  is  quite  common,  that  impress  upon  me  the  role  I 
must  assume  in  my  marriage. 

My  husband’s  first  pastorate  after  our  marriage  was  at 
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Madison.  There,  I  was  a  bride,  and  my  dreams  of  life  were 
just  as  beautiful  as  the  hills  around  me  and  just  as  friendly 
as  the  people  who  folded  me  to  their  hearts.  Surely,  I  could 
never  forget  these  people,  and  how  could  they  forget  me? 
After  leaving,  it  was  nine  years  before  we  returned  for  a 
visit.  It  was  not  a  planned  visit,  but  we  were  passing  through 
one  day  and  decided  to  speak  to  a  few  people.  We  remem¬ 
bered  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  D.  Meador  as  loyal  friends  and  leaders 
in  the  church.  Determined  to  be  the  first  recognized,  I 
rushed  into  their  store  and  grasping  Mrs.  Meador’s  hand  I 
blurted  out,  “Do  you  know  me?”  With  a  bewildered  stare 
she  said,  “No,  I  don’t.”  By  that  time,  my  husband  appeared 
in  the  doorway.  A  smile  lighting  her  face,  she  exclaimed, 
“It’s  Mr.  Powers,  and  you’re  his  wife.” 

In  Bertie  County,  where  the  folks  are  Democrats,  there 
is  a  little  village  named  Republican.  In  his  early  ministry 
my  husband  was  a  pastor  of  the  church  for  twelve  years. 
They  were  happy  years,  and  after  an  absence  of  thirteen 
years  he  was  called  back  for  a  second  pastorate.  A  former 
minister  friend  and  associate  was  leading  in  a  welcoming 
service.  Mr.  Cooper  had  shared  more  than  one  meal  with  us, 
which  he  delightfully  admitted  as  he  flattered  my  husband 
with  the  little  polished  untruth  that  he  didn’t  look  a  day 
older  than  he  did  thirteen  years  ago.  At  the  close  of  the 
service  I  walked  up  to  the  front  of  the  church  to  thank  Tom 
for  his  nice  talk  in  which  I  had  been  included  in  a  few  kind 
remarks.  Holding  out  his  hand  to  me  he  asked,  “And  who 
are  you?” 

I  said,  “I’m  the  woman  who  has  been  taking  care  of  the 
young  gentleman  you  complimented  tonight.”  He  just  looked 
aghast  and  did  not  even  apologize. 

My  husband  is  a  country  preacher  of  the  low  salary  group. 
I  used  to  long  for  pretty  things  like  colorful  china,  sterling 
silver,  jewelry,  and  period  furniture.  I  soon  found  out  I 
would  have  to  give  up  those  notions,  but  I  did  want  to  dress 
up  in  a  whole  new  outfit  at  one  time.  As  we  were  rounding 
out  our  third  year  at  Beulaville,  I  was  washing  the  breakfast 
dishes  one  morning  when  in  tripped  Mrs.  Floy  Brown.  She 
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was  hastily  saying,  “Don’t  let  me  bother  you.  1  just  wanted  to 
tell  you  I  ani  on  my  way  to  see  the  church  treasurer,  and 
I’m  seeing  to  it  that  the  pastor’s  salary  is  paid  in  full,  and  I 
don’t  want  you  to  go  to  the  Association  wearing  those  same 
old  clothes,  you  have  'worn  lor  three  years.’’  The  check,  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  summer  slack,  promptly  arrived,  and  I  hurried 
over  to  Kinston.  The  next  day  I  appeared  at  the  Association 
in  Rose  Hill  dressed  up  from  head  to  foot  in  apparel  the 
clerks  at  Belk’s  said  matched  perfectly.  At  the  noon  hour  I 
walked  up  to  Mrs.  Annie  Bostic,  the  wife  of  Our  leading 
deacon,  and  spoke  as  pleasantly  as  I  knew  how.  She  did  not 
know  me. 

I  am  one  of  those  wives  who  tags  along  with  her  husband 
wherever  he  goes.  1  like  to.  I  love  people,  and  i  love  the 
work  he  is  in.  I  am  sometimes  conscious  that  my  presence  is 
an  inconvenience  to  the  hospitality  committee.  There  is  in 
every  church  a  group  of  women  who  feel  the  obligation  of 
being  hospitable  to  the  pastor,  but  some  dread  his  wife.  I 
have  had  them  ask  me  frankly  if  I  expected  to  go  with  my 
husband  when  he  was  invited  into  the  homes.  1  saw  in  their 
faces  and  heard  in  their  voices  the  hope  that  I  would  not, 
but  I  assumed  my  most  pleasant  manner  and  said,  “Thank 
you,  I  shall  be  glad  to  go.’’  I  did  not  want  to  impose,  but  I 
wanted  their  love  and  friendship.  1  wanted  to  get  into  their 
homes  and  hearts.  In  many  instances  I  have  succeeded. 

Time  after  time  we  have  sat  down  to  a  delicious  meal 
when  I  could  see  that  our  hostess  was  tired  and  under  a 
strain.  She  had  put  her  all  into  preparing  that  meal.  When 
dinner  was  over,  and  1  went  with  her  into  the  kitchen  to 
wash  the  dishes,  all  that  strain  disappeared.  We  were  woman 
with  woman.  We  talked  about  our  children.  We  talked  about 
the  garden  and  chickens.  We  talked  about  our  church  with 
all  its  interests.  We  talked  about  the  blessings  of  God.  Yes, 
in  many  a  farm  kitchen  I  have  formed  an  acquaintance  that 
has  become  so  securely  tied  with  a  cord  of  friendship  that 
death  itself  cannot  break  a  single  strand. 

Many  things  pertaining  to  a  preacher’s  life  and  work  I 
have  come  to  understand  with  a  devoted  sympathy,  but  not 
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all  things.  I  have  never  been  able  to  share  my  husband’s 
Sunday-night  insomnia  and  his  Blue  Monday  attitude.  It 
seems  to  me  that  anxiety  for  a  service  would  come  before 
the  service,  but  my  husband  sleeps  very  well  on  Saturday 
night  and  stays  awake  with  the  clock  on  Sunday  night.  I 
used  to  try  to  prevail  with  him  to  go  to  sleep  and  forget  his 
nerves,  but  now  l  just  go  on  to  sleep  and  leave  him  with 
the  Lord.  I  have  learned  that  there  are  some  things  in  the 
making  of  a  preacher  that  only  God  and  he  can  take  care  of. 

Another  thing  that  still  puzzles  me  is  that  people  recog¬ 
nize  him  on  sight,  but  never  his  wife:  Strangers  often  say 
to  my  husband,  “Aren’t  you  a  minister?’’  But  no  stranger 
ever  says  to  me,  “Aren’t  you  a  minister’s  wife?”  Once  when 
I  was  a  patient  at  Watts  Hospital  in  Durham,  a  nurse  did 
come  in  one  morning  and  ask,  “Are  you  a  preacher’s  wife?” 

With  a  little  surprised  thrill  1  said,  “Yes,  how  did  you 
know?” 


The  reply  was,  “I  just  saw  your  husband  going  out,  and 
1  thought  he  looked  like  a  preacher.” 

She  who  follows  a  preacher  Sunday  after  Sunday,  year 
after  year,  has  the  grace  of  perseverance  forced  upon  her. 
1  sometimes  wonder  if  heaven  has  any  special  reward  for  the 
wife  who  sits  at  ease  and  gives  perfect  attention  to  the  same 
preacher  over  and  over.  My  husband  and  1  are  of  one  mind, 
usually,  on  the  concept  of  his  sermon,  but  he  is  never  spon¬ 
taneous,  dramatic,  nor  sensational,  lie  seldom  uses  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  he  never  tells  his  most  dramatic  experiences.  I 
like  to  be  stirred  up,  and  1  definitely  like  a  good  story  woven 
into  a  sermon.  Yet,  to  me,  his  services  are  worshipful  and 
helpful. 

Baptismal  services  are  happy  occasions  with  my  husband; 
and  at  a  funeral  I  think  he  is  superb.  If  lie  excels  in  any  one 
quality,  it  is  sympathy.  When  I  walk  with  him  into  a  home 
where  death  has  left  a  loneliness  such  as  nothing  else  can, 
1  know  he  is  sharing  a  compassion  felt  by  the  Lord  Himself 
as  He  wept  at ’the  grave  of  Lazarus.  His  words  are  few,  and 
his  prayers  are  simple;  but  1  know  every  word  spoken  and 
every  prayer  uttered  is  from  an  overflowing  heart  reaching 
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into  the  unseen  for  hope  that  survives  death.  My  own  faith 
in  the  eternal  promises  of  God  is  strengthened  every  time  I 
stand  with  him  by  a  new  grave. 

Now,  weddings  tell  a  different  story.  My  husband  never 
wears  a  bow  tie  except  at  a  wedding,  and  it  seems  as  if  we 
can  never  get  it  to  stand  just  at  the  right  angle.  I’m  afraid 
we  will  be  too  late,  and  when  we  finally  do  arrive  at  the 
church,  and  I’m  safely  in  my  place,  by  the  time  I  stop  worry¬ 
ing  over  whether  or  not  I  honored  the  usher  with  the  right 
poise  as  lie  seated  me,  I  begin  worrying  about  my  husband. 
I’m  afraid  he  won’t  come  in  at  the  right  time.  Then  I’m 
afraid  he  will  forget  part  of  the  ceremony  or  drop  the  ring 
or  step  on  the  bride’s  train  or  pronounce  the  benediction 
and  by  force  of  his  Sunday-morning  habit  rush  down  the 
aisle  ahead  of  the  bridal  party  to  catch  up  with  the  con¬ 
gregation  to  shake  hands  with  the  people.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  usually  officiates  well,  the  first  thing  I  do  when  I 
get  home  from  a  wedding  is  to  sit  down  and  rest. 

Living  in  the  parsonage  with  a  preacher  has  made  me 
know  that  he  is  not  wholly  perfect,  but  his  sincerity  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  earnestness  of  spirit  are  deeper  and  nobler  than 
most  people  understand.  I  know  that  in  his  study  he  wrestles 
with  powers  and  principalities  and  the  darkness  and  wicked¬ 
ness  of  this  world  that  he  may  help  his  people  overcome 
these  things  with  the  word  of  God.  As  he  stands  in  his  pulpit,  v 
I  know  how  his  heart  yearns  for  every  hearer  to  receive  a 
message  that  to  him  or  her  is  spiritual  life.  People  know  little 
of  the  preacher’s  wife,  but  she  knows  her  husband. 

Yes,  for  three  decades  I  have  walked  along  with  a 
preacher.  Our  footsteps  have  taken  us  mostly  over  medium 
ground  where  there  were  both  sorrow  and  gladness.  A  few 
times  we  have  reached  the  mountain  peak  in  experiences 
where  our  spirits  exultantly  rejoiced  in  the  majestic  glory 
of  God.  Just  as  often  we  have  plunged  into  the  valley  of 
despondency — to  have  our  hearts  soothed  with  llis  Holy 
.  Peace.  I  am  not  yet  an  old  woman,  but  when  I  step  out  into 
the  falling  evening,  the  horizon  doesn’t  seem  so  far  away  as 
it  used  to,  and  the  sunset  seems  nearer.  I  am  aware  of  the 
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thickness  with  which  the  twilight  sticks  to  the  earth,  but  the 
heavens  are  clearer  and  the  stars  twinkle  a  welcome.  If  I  had 
my  life  to  live  over,  I  would  marry  my  preacher-husband, 
and  I  believe  1  would  take  it  step  by  step  just  as  it  has  been, 
knowing  as  I  do  that  the  grace  of  God  has  been  sufficient  for 
each  day. 

C  II  A  P  T  E  R  T  W  O 

A  PREACHER’S  WIFE  GOES  CALLING 

in  this  day  of  firing  and  hiring  and  firing  again  among  both 
high  and  low,  while  our  frightened  civilization  is  being 
tossed  to  and  fro  in  an  infernal  blast  that  is  likely  at  any 
minute  to  pop  the  fuse  of  a  smouldering  conflagration  none 
of  us  could  escape,  there  is  still  some  good  living  in  the 
world.  This,  the  Wife  who  rides  with  her  preacher  husband 
along  the  highways  and  into  the  byways  finds  out.  During 
these  thirty-five  years  of  being  a  preacher’s  wife  my  happiest 
memories  cluster  around  hearthstones  where  the  pastor  wept 
with  families  in  their  sadness  and  rejoiced  with  them  in 
their  gladness.  Sharing  this  ministerial  companionship  with 
my  husband  is  one  of  my  cherished  delights.  Every  home 
entered  contributed  its  measure  to  the  volume  of  experience 
that  makes  a  preacher  truly  and  humbly  a  servant. 

Time  does  not  efface  the  sweet  recollection  of  a  cold 
cloudy  January  day  when  we  drove  our  Ford  roadster 
through  a  wood's  path  of  muddy  ruts  and  bumpy  holes  to 
see  Miss  Jane  and  Miss  Sue.  I  was  younger  then  than  I  am 
now,  and  the  care  of  a  young  child  kept  me  home  more,  but 
my  husband  had  promised  them  that  on  his  next  visit  he 
would  take  li is  wife,  and  that  promise,  lie  said,  he  could  not 
break.  A  kind  neighbor  saw  to  it  that  he  did  not  break  it 
by  keeping  the  baby.  Miss  Sue  heard  the  car  long  before  it 
reached  the  house  and  was  on  the  porch  to  see  who  was  com¬ 
ing.  With  her  slat-laced  bonnet  (just  what  1  remembered 
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my  Aunt  Penny  and  Aunt  Becky  clown  in  Johnston  County 
wearing  in  the  years  o£  my  childhood)  pushed  back  from 
her  forehead,  she  was  peering  through  glasses  that  had  be¬ 
come  too  weak  for  her  aging  eyes. 

Not  until  my  husband  spoke  did  she  recognize  him  with 
a  laughing,  “Bless  your  sold,  it’s  the  preacher,  and  I  like  not 
have  known  you.”  Shaking  his  hand,  she  continued,  “I’m  so 
glad  you’ve  come.  It  seems  like  a  long  time  since  you  were 
here.” 

He  said,  “Well,  I’m  here  and  I’ve  brought  my  wife.” 

With  a  glad  hug  she  said,  “1  knowed  he’d  bring  you.  He 
said  lie  would.” 

Ushering  us  into  a  bedroom  she  called,  “Jane,  the 
preacher  has  come,  and  lie’s  brung  his  wile,  and  ain’t  she 
pretty?” 

Now,  I  did  not  feel  flattered  for  I  knew  as  I  surveyed 
that  paper-chinked  room  with  its  tale  of  suffering,  loneliness 
and  poverty  that  anyone  entering  with  a  feather  on  her  hat, 
a  smile  on  her  face,  and  good  will  in  her  heart  was  pretty. 

The  pale  thin  Miss  Jane,  gradually  dying  from  the  nau¬ 
seating  eating  of  a  cancer,  was  lying  on  a  hard  bed  that  Miss 
Sue  had  pushed  in  front  of  the  fireplace  in  an  effort  to  keep 
her  warm.  In  such  circumstances,  how  could  one’s  face  beam 
with  a  brightness  that  seemed  to  glow  from  another  world? 
This  question  my  heart  pondered  as  Miss  Sue  seated  me  in 
the  only  rocking  chair  in  the  house. 

There  was  no  lack  of  conversation.  Questions  were  asked 
and  answered.  Then  handing  the  Bible  to  my  husband,  Miss 
Sue  said,  “Read  to  us,  please.  You  see,  we  can’t  read,  and 
we  don’t  know  anything  only  as  other  people  tell  us.” 

He  read  several  selections  with  the  two  women  inter¬ 
rupting  with,  “Ain’t  that  sweet,”  and  “Tell  us  what  lh.it 
means.” 

As  he  closed  the  Bible,  Miss  Sue  quickly  handed  it  to  me 
saying,  “Now  we  want  to  hear  you  read.”  As  they  listened, 
I  knew  I*  had  two  hearers  to  whom  the  Holy  Word  was  the 
bread  of  life  and  that  unattractive  cottage  I  had  entered 
became  a  spiritually  lighted  palace. 
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We  prayed,  but  that  was  not  enough.  Reaching  into  an 
old  trunk  our  hostess  drew  out  a  hymn  book  older  than  any 
1  had  ever  seen.  “You  must  sing  for  us,”  she  said.  Knowing 
our  singing  as  we  did,  Mr.  Powers  and  I  would  not  have 
attempted  to  stand -before  any  congregation  to  sing,  but  out 
there  in  the  woods,  with  two  hungry  souls  craving  to-be  fed, 
we  sang  not  just  one  hymn  but  many;  and  we  had  a  feeling 
that  the  angels  were  singing  with  us. 

That  was  not  all.  Those  wrinkled  hands  brought  from 
that  same  trunk  a  little  package  wrapped  in  tissue  paper 
saved  from  a  shoebox.  Depositing  it  in  my  lap  she  said,  “Just 
before  Christmas,  me  and  Jane  got  these  cards.  Mrs.  Rawls 
brung  them  from  the  mailbox  and  read  ’em  to  us  but  we 
want  you  to  read  ’em.”  i  read  them  once,  twice,  and  three 
times  at  their  requests. 

Miss  Sue  said,  “Me  and  Jane  just  can’t  decide  which  is 
the  prettiest.  1  finally  said  I’d  take  the  one  with  the  baby 
Jesus  on  it,  and  Jane  said  she’d  take  the  one  with  the  wise 
men  following  the  star.” 

With  a  smile  that  expressed  the  glorious  experience  of  a 
redeemed  sou]  Miss  Jane  spoke,  “The  light  of  the  star  led 
the  wise  men  to  Christ,  and  somehow  I  feel  the  guiding  rays 
of  that  light  leading  me  into  Ilis  Holy  presence.” 

On  our  way  home,  as  my  husband  grappled  with  the 
steering  wheel,  watching  carefully  the  boggy  ruts  through 
which  skidding  wheels  whirred  as  the  sputtering  motor  jolted 
through  the  crooked  path,  I  sat  quietly  with  a  condemned 
conscience  as  I  remembered  how  the  week  before  Christmas 
I  had  racked  my  brain  trying  to  be  sure  I  sent  a  card  to 
everyone  who  would  be  likely  to  send  one  to  me  and  had 
not  once  thought  of  putting  Miss  Jane  and  Miss  Sue  on  my 
mailing  list.  In  my  selfish  mind  was  fixed  a  new  resolution 
about  greeting  cards  as  we  landed  safely  on  the  highway. 

My  husband’s  mind  was  reaching  back  into  that  little 
cottage  too.  Relaxing  his  hold  on  the  wheel,  he  said,  “Two 
saints  like  these  deserve  better  than  what  they  have,  and  if 
we  are  the  right  kind  of  Christians  we’ll  see  that  they  get 
it.”  Then  in  a  more  reflective  mood  he  continued,  “But  after 
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all,  they  have  more  than  many  people  in  better  circum¬ 
stances.  They  have  living  faith  in  God!” 

We  have  found  that  same  faith  among  those  in  better 
circumstances,  like  the  Devinsons  who  lived  in  a  pretty  grove 
among  fertile  fields  in  North  Carolina.  There  was  no  lack 
in  that  big  house  with  its  outstretched  porches,  high  ceilings, 
and  colorful  furnishings. 

It  was  told  about  Mr.  Devinson  that  he  had  so  many  chil¬ 
dren  the  Board  of  Education  would  not  let  them  all  go  to 
the  same  school.  The  truth  was  that  two  schools  jealously 
vied  with  each  other  for  this  fine  family  to  the  extent  that 
each  charted  its  bus  route  right  by  the  Devinson’s  door.  This 
fine  Baptist  deacon  and  Sunday-School  teacher  whose  judg¬ 
ment  was  often  sought  and  accepted  in  church  and  commu¬ 
nity  problems  tactfully  compromised  this  clash  by  putting 
part  of  his  eleven  children  on  one  bus  and  part  on  the  other. 
This  proved  to  be  a  fortunate  arrangement  for  each  school, 
because  die  Devinsons  could  boast  of  being  not  only  a  base¬ 
ball  team,  but  also  a  complete  band.  When  one  school  wanted 
to  put  on  an  athletic  show  or  a  concert  that  would  delight 
an  audience,  it  just  borrowed  the  other  part  of  the 
Devinsons. 

But  the  entertainment  had  to  be  on  a  night  when  there 
was  no  service  or  meeting  at  the  church,  for  these  parents 
brought  up  their  children  to  practice  their  conviction  that 
Jesus  meant  his  words,  “Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God.” 
When  the  pastor  spoke  of  a  family  altar,  these  eleven  chil¬ 
dren  knew  what  he  meant.  Many  are  the  times  our  own 
hearts  have  become  humbly  penitent  and  our  spirits  cou¬ 
rageously  strengthened  as  we  worshipped  with  these  friends 
in  their  own  living  room.  The  mother  at  the.  piano  with  her 
clear  soprano  voice  led  the  singing,  as  every  child  from  the 
oldest  to  the  youngest  warbled  tones  as  naturally  gifted  as 
those  of  the  sweetest  singing  birds.  As  the  father’s  tenor  swel¬ 
led  the  chorus  one’s  heart  just  bulged  with  the  rapture  of 
the  joyous  singing  of  a  happy  family.  The  old  familiar  hymns 
were  their  favorites,  and  1  was  always  moved  with  a  feeling 
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that  any  family  that  could  sing  together  with  such  persuasive 
assurance  “My  Faith  Looks  Up  to  Thee”  was  ready  to  face 
life  anywhere. 

Daily  Bible  readings,  listed  in  the  Sunday  School  quar¬ 
terly  were  reverently  studied  and  prayer  offered.  There  was 
the  same  evidence  of  oneness  of  spirit  as  they  laughingly 
teased  each  other  while  tuning  their  instruments  for  music 
practice  which  always  started  off  with  “The  Star  Spangled 
Banner.” 

Well  do  I  remember  our  last  visit  in  this  home,  which 
always  welcomed  the  pastor  and  his  wife  with  no  ado  nor 
affectation,  but  with  an  attitude  that  accepted  them  as  an 
integral  part  of  their  family  life.  The  two  older  sons  were 
graduating  from  high  school.  That  was  before  the  Old  North 
State  fathers  were  jailed  for  sending  their  sons  to  school  too 
young.  When  the  Levinsons’  oldest  son  was  six.  his  five-year 
old  brother  went  with  him  to  school  and  excelled  him  in 
becoming  salutatorian  of  their  class.  The  parents  honored 
their  first  graduates  with  a  family  supper.  Decorated  with 
the  class  colors,  the  table  was  pretty,  the  food  was  good,  and 
the  spirit  was  lively. 

After  supper  we  were  in  the  living  room  when  with  a 
little  choke  in  her  voice  the  mother  said,  “I’m  glad  they  are 
graduating,  and  I  want  them  to  go  to  college.  This  is  what 
we’ve  been  striving  for  all  these  years,  but  it  makes  me  sad 
too.”  And  with  tears  a  forced  smile  failed  to  check  she  added, 
“This  means  the  first  break  in  our  family.” 

As  a  shadow  covered  her  face,  I  thought  I  felt  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  her  words,  and  I  know  her  husband  felt  it  too.  He 
reached  for  his  accordion,  and  bracing  himself  against  the 
wall  with  his  arms  stretched  out  with  the  graceful  swing  of 
an  eagle  and  his  eyes  speaking  to  his  wife  with  a  tenderness 
that  made  one  know  she  was  the  sweetheart  of  his  whole  life, 
he  played  “Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold.”  But  none  of 
us  knew  that  night  the  weight  of  that  mother’s  word'  Before 
her  sons  had  finished  their  fourth  year  in  college  the 
radios  banged  the  news  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  that  first  break 
in  her  family  was  widened  to  take  four  of  them  to  far  and 
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dangerous  places  in  the  world.  When  the  family  was  again 
assembled  in  the  big  house  on  the  farm  the  eldest  son  was 
not  there. 

Oh,  the  horror  of  war!  As  I  now  read  the  newspapers  day 
after  day  and  tremble  with  a  trembling  world  I  remember 
the  other  ten  young  Devinsons,  and  many  like  them,  now 
scattered  over  the  world.  I  am  heartened  to  believe  that  there 
is  still  on  the  earth  enough  faith  in  the  Eternal  Cod  to  keep 
our  tottering  feet  on  the  globe  until  we  the  people  can 
regain  spiritual  health  to  straighten  us  up  and  be  braced 
with  a  secure  footing  in  our  path. 

For  nine  years  my  husband  served  a  mission  pastorate  in 
Eastern  Carolina.  1 1  is  field  consisted  of  seven  churches  with¬ 
in  a  radius  of  fifty  miles.  He  was  the  only  Baptist  pastor 
within  a  territory  where  there  were  three  white  schools  with 
an  enrollment  of  2,800  children.  He  had  preacher  comrades 
of  other  denominations,  but  the  laborers  were  far  too  few, 
and  the  work  was  hard.  Services,  meetings,  reports,  study 
classes,  training  of  church  leaders  and  many  other  com¬ 
pulsory  duties  crowded  out  pastoral  visiting  and  counseling 
where  they  were  much  needed. 

Some  places  could  not  be  passed  by.  One  of  these  was 
Mrs.  Garvey’s.  Her  three-room  house  was  always  clean  with 
a  fresh  arrangement  of  flowers  from  her  own  yard.  She  her¬ 
self  was  the  embodiment  of  cleanliness,  and  as  I  looked  at 
her  gnarled  hands  and  hobbled  feet  which  told  the  agony  of 
arthritis,  I  wondered  how  she  managed.  But  one  obsessed 
with  such  an  unselfish  and  glorious  Christian  spirit  would 
find  a  way  to  manage.  The  smile  that  made  her  face  radiant 
lightened  the  hearts  of  us  who  knew  it  and  made  us  better 
people  for  having  shared  it.  When  the  missionary  society 
met  with  her,  she  received  the  members  without  any  Irills 
other  than  a  glad  welcome  and  expectant  mood  for  a  spir¬ 
itual  blessing.  That  expectancy  reached  into  the  hearts  of 
the  women,  often  bringing  an  overflowing  attendance,  and 
there  was  no  hurrying  away  after  the  program  although  they 
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knew  before  they  canre  that  refi  eshments  wouTd  not  be 
served. 

Mrs.  Garvey’s  physical  condition  kept  her  from  church 
most  of  the  time,  but  she  kept  up  with  all  the  church  news 
through  her  family  and  friends.  Every  preaching  Sunday  her 
offering  was  clidy  sent  to  be  placed  in  the  collection  plate. 
The  amount  was  small  for  she  was  poor  in  material  posses¬ 
sions.  Her  sons  worked  and  gave  her  money  to  which  she 
added  some  sales  of  chickens  and  eggs.  Her  little  did  not 
hinder  her  faithfulness., 

One  morning  Mr.  Garvey  awoke  to  find  his  wife’s  tired 
deformed  body  where  she  had  laid  it  the  night  before,  but 
she  was  not  there.  It  looked  as  if  in  her  sleep  an  angel  whis¬ 
pered,  “Come  with  me,’’  and  she  turned  loose  and  went. 

’The  day  after  the  funeral  Mr.  Powers  and  I  were  sitting 
in  the  home  remembering  with  the  husband  and  two  sons 
the  sweet  life  that  had  left  us  when  Mr.  Garvey  arose  from 
his  chair  and  took  from  a  nail  on  the  wall  his  wife’s  black 
handbag.  Handing  it  to  me  he  said,  “Mrs.  Powers,  I  want  to 
give  this  to  you.  I  have  a  feeling  she  would  want  me  to.”  I 
opened  it,  and  found  a  little  package  a v rapped  in  plain 
brown  wrapping  paper.  On  it  was  written,  “This  is  my  tithe. 
It  is  Holy  unto  the  Lord.”  The  tithe  was  dropped  into  the 
collection  plate  at  Ilallsville  Church  the  following  Sunday. 
The  bag  is  among  a  few  other  treasured  possessions  to  be 
handed  down  with  this  story  to  my  grandchildren. 

In  the  early  fifties,  I  was  one  afternoon  riding  with  my 
husband  over  new  territory,  calling  in  one  home  and  then 
another,  introducing  ourselves  and  meeting  new  people.  We 
came  to  an  attractive  place  with  a  wide  lawn,  beautifully 
landscaped,  neat  and  clean.  In  the  background  we  could  see 
a  well-equipped  playground.  A  most  gracious  lady  met  us  at 
the  door. 

After  my  husband’s  introduction  she  said,  “Come  in,  I’m 
so  glad  you  called.  We  have  heard  they  had  a  new  pastor  at 
the  Baptist  Church,  and  I’m  glad  you  didn’t  pass  us  by  with 
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your  calls.  We  are  Presbyterians,  and  since  we  have  no  church 
here  we  drive  into  town  to  church.” 

We  had  a  nice  visit  and  arose  to  go  but  our  hostess  said, 
‘‘No,  don’t  go  yet.  I  want  to  call  the  children  and  let  them 
meet  you,  and  we’ll  have  tea.” 

Three  ruddy,  lively  boys  came  in.  They  met  us  with  nice 
manners,  and  as  the  mother  was  preparing  to  pour  the  tea 
her  alert  nine-year  old  son  said,  “I’ll  pass  the  cookies.”  He 
looked  at  his  hands  and  looked  at  his  mother  and  out  he 
went.  But  he  was  back  in  time. 

Our  visit  had  just  begun.  We  talked  about  sports  and 
swimming,  school  and  play,  scouting  and  4  II  Club  work. 
Then  the  mother  said,  “Mr.  Powers,  we  always  consider  it 
a  blessing  when  a  minister  comes  into  our  home  and  we 
want  you  to  read  and  pray  with  us.”  As  she  handed  him  the 
Bible  those  boys  without  any  coaching,  shyness,  or  pretend¬ 
ing  reverently  straightened  in  their  chairs.  He  read  the 
Twenty-Fourth  Psalm  and  prayed. 

The  mother  said,  ‘‘In  our  family  devotions  we  are  study¬ 
ing  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  and  my  husband  remarked  this 
morning  that  in  the <IIoly  Bible  Jesus  is  revealed  to  us  with 
the  same  presence  and  power  that  he  disclosed  to  those  who 
saw  and  heard  him.” 

The  boy  of  twelve  said,  “Mr.  Powers,  our  family  has 
memorized  the  Psalm  you  just  read,  and  we  have  recited  it 
together  as  a  family  group  at  Sunday  School.” 

The  seven-year-old  said,  “It  was  rather  hard  for  me  to 
learn,  and  I  had  to  just  follow  along  with  the  rest  of  them.” 

Wtih  a  confident  smile  his  mother  said  to  him,  “You  did 
well,  and  with  a  little  more  practice  you  can  say  it  as  well 
as  any  of  us.” 

We  left  that  home  knowing  that  we  had  just  been  within 
a  domain  that  was  a  niche  of  heaven. 

Good  living  is  happy  living.  It  is  not  sold  at  public  auc¬ 
tion  amidst  glitter  and  noise  but  is  constantly  given  away 
without  obtrusiveness,  and  the  more  given,  the  greater  the 
increase,  for  it  is  a  treasure  in  the  heart,  and  its  source  is 
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God.  The  home  is  its  storehouse*  and  she  who  carefully 
watches  over  it  to  make  sure  it  is  not  smirched  nor  abused 
stands  in  line  for  a  crown  which  because  of  its  exquisiteness 
cannot  be  compared  to  the  fictitious  emblem  placed  on  the 
head  of  a  beauty  queen.  In  the  Bible  she  is  exalted  above 
other  women. 

In  II  Kings  4:8-10  we  read,  “And  it  fell  on  a  day  that 
Elisha  passed  to  Shunem  where. was  a  great  woman  and  she 
constrained  him  to  eat  bread.  And  she  said  unto  her  liusr 
band,  “Behold  now,  I  perceive  that  this  is  a  Holy  man  of 
God  which  passetli  by  us  continually.  Let  us  make  a  little 
chamber  I  pray  thee  on  the  wall;  and  let  us  set  for  him  there 
a  bed  and  a  table  and  a  stool  and  a  candlestick,  and  it  shall 
be  when  he  cometh  to  us  that  he  .shall  turn  in  thither.” 

r 

If  the  most  of  us  were  called  upon  to  name  a  great  woman 
we  would  immediately  begin  straining  our  minds  to  think 
of  the  most  famous  woman  in  the  world.  But  when  God 
moved  a  hand  to  write  GREAT  WOMAN  He  chose  a  home- 
maker. 

Yes,  living  lives  in  memories,  and  some  memories  make 
life  sweeter  and  death  easier. 


C  H  A  V  T  E  R  T  H  R  E  E 


•  EM  MOVING 


just  as  I  was  budding  into  my  teens,  my  teacher,  R.  F. 
Coats,  awakened  me  from  daydreaming  at  the  close  of  a 
geography  class  one  day  with  a  question,  “Myrtie,  il  you 
were-  going  to  Europe,  which  country  do  you  think  you 


would  like  most  to  visit?” 

Startled  with  the  realization  that  I  had  heard  little  of 
what  had  been  said  in  class  and  knowing  I  had  to  give  an 
answer.  I  deftly  squeaked,  “Turkey.”  I  lie  class  roared  with 
laughter.  I  cringed  with  embarrassment  as  Mr.  Coats,  staring 
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at  me  with  a  look  that  lingered  somewhere  between  amuse¬ 
ment  and  disparagement  said,  “Perhaps  yon  will  go  there 
sometime.” 

Well,  I  really  am  going  to  Turkey  without  even  leaving 
North  Carolina.  In  this  day  of  laborious  activity,  when  we 
are  trying  to  rush  time  ahead  of  the  calendar,  even  rural 
churches  are  restlessly  clamoring  for  fast  moving.  This  keeps 
many  preachers  on  the  go  while  in  their  hearts  they  long  to 
help  their  people  find  a  quiet  faith  in  God  that  will  give 
them  the  peace  of  mind  they  so  much  crave. 

Good-Byes  and  Gifts 

This  ordeal  of  moving  almost  paralyzes  my  power  of 
endurance.  There  are  always  tearful  good-byes  to  be  said  to 
friends  and  acquaintances  to  whom  I  have  become  affection¬ 
ately  attached.  I’m  glad  for  having  them  because  the  memory 
of  their  love  and  loyalty  urges  me  on  to  keep  living  and  lov¬ 
ing  life.  The  presentation  of  their  gifts,  some  simple  and 
others  more  elaborate,  in  spite  of  struggling  efforts  to  steel 
my  heart  calls  for  the  use  of  my  handkerchief. 

These  gifts  become  hallowed  symbols  of  cherished  friend¬ 
ships,  to  be  tenderly  cared  for  and  handled  with  watchful¬ 
ness  that  they  may  not  be  torn,  broken  nor  soiled  as  I  move 
them  from  pjace  to  place.  1  want  each  one  saved  for  my 
grandchildren  with  the  name  and  story  of  the  giver.  That 
is  why  I  seldom  display  the  quilt  the  Missionary  Society  at 
Connaritsa  made  for  us.  It  is  all  white  with  the  names  of 
more  than  four  hundred  church  members  embroidered  on 
it  in  many  colors.  I  prize  just  as  highly  other  quilts  given 
me  by  individuals. 

Noting  the  many  crocheted  and  embroidered  pieces  in 
my  home  people  often  say,  “Mrs.  Powers,  you  must  do  a  lot 
of  handwork.” 

But  no,  these  arc  gifts  that  have  come  from  many  places 
in  North  Carolina,  each  one  tying  me  to  a  lovely  memory. 
When  I  move  they  must  be  packed  along  with  the  china 
dinner  set  given  us  by  the  Missionary  Society  at  Chinquapin. 
The  silver  service  given  us  by  our  Beulaville  friends  must 
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he  cleaned  and  polished  before  I  take  it  among  new  admirers 
as  must  the  pretty  silver  tray  from  Trinity.  The  big  mirror 
and  antique  lamp  given  us  by  the  Lowe’s  Grove  Church  can 
never  be  trusted  on  any  truck  but  has  a  special  place  on  the 
back  seat  of  our  car  with  two  pieces  of  painted  china  from 
my  cousin  Katy,  the  pink  crystal  vases  from  Mt.  Pisgah,  the 
crystal  console  set  from  the  Meadow  Club  and  some  other 
fragile  wares,  including  the  Old  English  cutglass  pitcher  and 
the  glasses  George  and  Verna  gave  us  for  a  wedding  present. 
These  I  especially  want  my  granddaughter  to  inherit,  and 
during  these  thirty  years  of  moving  them  around  I  have 
expended  enough  worry,  attention  and  watching  to  have 
reared  a  full-grown  son. 

“You  Can’t  Do  That!” 

During  our  last  move,  kind  neighbors  were  being  help¬ 
ful  in  loading  the  furniture  on  the  truck  when  one  man 
called  to  another  to  hand  him  a  quilt  or  something  to  spread 
over  some  pieces.  Looking  around,  the  helper  spied  my  colo¬ 
nial  heirloom  bedspread  given  us  by  the  Trinity  Church. 
Before  I  knew  what  had  happened  they  had  it  fully  spread 
over  beds  and  mattresses  on  the  front  of  the  truck  and  were 
jamming  other  things  against  it. 

I  screamed,  ‘.‘Oh,  you  can’t  do  that,”  and  held  up  the 
loading  thirty  minutes  as  they  waited  for  a  quilt,  while  I 
pulled  from  a  basket  filled  with  odds  and  ends  a  box  of  Lux 
and  washed  a  soiled  corner  of  my  spread,  carefully  rinsing  it 
to  be  sure  no  ugly  circle  was  left. 

I  happily  remembered  one  Friday  afternoon,  when  a 
sumptuously  laden  table  was  ready  for  our  picnic  supper  at 
the  close  of  our  vacation  Bible  school.  Mr.  Aderholt  quietly 
asked  for  the  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Powers  lo  come  forward. 

'  In  1  tis  own  pleasant  manner  he  spoke  a  few  words  that  simply 
meant,  “We  appreciate  you  two  and  we  want  you  to  have 
this.”  Isla  Ruth  helped  me  unwrap  the  beautifully  tied  box 
on  the  end  of  the  table,  and  there  was  the  pretty  spread  for 
all  the  group  to  admire  as  I  choked  and  wished  for  the  words 
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The  only  pretty  things  I  have  are  those  that  have  been 
given  to  me,  for  my  husband  is  one  of  those  country  pastors 
who  lias  existed  on  an  income  that  would  scare  even  teach¬ 
ers  away  from  the  schoolroom. 

Our  First  Move 

A 

It  matters  not  how  much  I  move,  I  never  learn  how.  Some 
of  the  church  members  usually  come  for  us  on  farm  trucks. 
Neighbors  volunteer  their  services  to  help  load,  and  each 
time  the  loading  is  done  differently. 

Our  first  move  was  from  Madison  to  Roxobel,  almost 
clear  across  the  state.  That  was  before  paved  roads  ran  in 
every  direction,  and  we  moved  on  the  train.  Still  paying  in¬ 
stallments  on  our  furniture,  which  was  practically  new,  we 
took  great  pains  to  wrap  it  with  paper  and  burlap  which  we 
firmly  tied  with  twine.  Each  piece  was  then  crated  in  strong 
slats.  We  worked  hard  a  whole  week  •'wrapping  and  crating 
and  getting  it  to  the  railroad  station. 

Upon  reaching  Roxobel  we  were  disappointed  to  find 
that  our  house  was  not  ready  for  occupancy,  and  we  had  to 
store  our  furniture  three  months  in  a  warehouse  and  live  in 
a  boarding  house.  Our  pastorate  consisted  of  the  Roxobel 
and  Republican  Churches.  One  year  later  the  Republican 
Church  asked, my  husband  if  he  would  move  out  with  them 
if  they  would  build  a  parsonage.  He  unhesitatingly  answered, 
“Yes.”  Six  months  later  the  parsonage  was  ready,  and  we 
were  scheduled  to  move  April  1.  Our  furniture  was  again 
wrapped  and  tied  but  not  crated. 

At  the  crack  of  day  Lit  Ward  drove  into  our  yard  on  his 
wagon.  He  told  us  his  two  sons  were  on  the  way  with  another 
wagon,  saying,  “I  don’t  know  when  they’ll  get  here.  These 
young  fellows  just  can’t  get  up  and  stir  around  like  us  old 
tough  ones.” 

Our  dining  table  had  been  taken  apart  and  wrapped,  so 
I  spread  a  cloth  over  a  big  box  and  set  plates  for  breakfast. 
The  other  wagon  soon  drove  in.  The  mules  were  taken  out 
and  fed  while  we  all  took  plenty  of  time  to  eat  and  drink 
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coffee  before  the  wagons  were  loaded  for  the  twelve-mile 
journey  into  the  country. 

When,  in  the  late  afternoon,  we  arrived  at.  the  brand-new 
parsonage  some  of  the  neighbors  were  already  there  Washing 
windows  and  hanging  shades.  Each  piece  of  furniture  was 
carefully  lifted  from  the  wagon,  unwrapped,  and  placed  just 
where  I  said  for  it  to  go.  Other  neighbors  dropped  in,  whis¬ 
pering  to  each  other  as  they  deposited  mysterious  packages 
in  one  coiner  of  the  dining  room. 

Before  twilight  had  turned  into  evening  darkness,  cars, 
wagons,  and  buggies  had  unloaded  the  whole  community  on 
our  doorstep.  Laughing  children  clung  to  their  parents  in  an 
effort  to  shyly  keep  big  and  little  packages  out  of  my  sight 
until  they  could  get  them  to  the  dining  room.  Somebody 
had  left  a  hundred-pound  bag  of  peanuts  on  the  back  porch, 
f  grabbed  out  a  big  pan  full  and  popped  them  into  the  oven 
of  my  new  Perfection  oil  stove.  1  tied  a  pound  of  coffee  in  a 
cheese  cloth  and  dropped  it  into  a  big  boiler  of  water.  Mrs. 
Laura  Bazemore  slipped  home  to  bring  cups.  A.  V.  Cobb 
called  for  attention  and  spoke  to  the  pastor  and  his  wife 
words  of  welcome,  which  lie  said  were  endorsed  by  the  pack¬ 
ages  strewed  all  over  the  dining  room.  Mrs.  Bazemore  kept 
watch  over  the  kiuhen  stove  as  my  husband  picked  up  each 
package  and  called  out  the  name  written  on  it  and  handed 
it  to  me  to  be  opened  and  shown  to  all. 

What  A  Pounding! 

What  a  pounding  it  was!  With  all  that  food,  hunger  was 
far  from  our  thoughts.  The  laying  aside  of  two  shoulders 
and  eight  hams  ended  the  exhibit.  Wayland  Spruill,  who 
gave  the  lot  for  the  parsonage,  wittily  remarked  that  if  he 
had  known  he  had  to  build  a  smokehouse  he  would  not  have 
let  llenry  Bazemore  tell  so  many  people  to  bring  meat. 

Children  romped  and  played,  and  the  older  people  made 
merry  laughter  as  they  drank  coffee  and  ate  roasted  peanuts. 
Mr.  Lit  announced  that  he  was  getting  sleepy  after  the  early 
rising  and  long  driving  during  the  day  and  would  like  for 
us  to  have  a  word  ol  prayer  before  he  lei t. 
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Even  as  I  write  these  lines  I  wish  I  had  such  a  feeling 
of  security  as  on  that  day  when  we  rode  in  a  Ford  Roadster 
with  an  open  top  and  flapping  curtains,  moved  on  wagons, 
and  friends  could  be  sociable  over  a  pan  of  peanuts.  As  we 
bowed  our  heads  and  lifted  our  hearts  to  God  we  were  con¬ 
scious  of  unity  of  spirit  within  the  encircling  grasp  of  a 
Heavenly  Father.  Twelve  happy  years  followed,  and  I  won¬ 
der  why  we  left.  A  hard  place  challenged  my  husband,  and 
we  went  to  Beulaville. 

We  Go  To  Beulaville 

With  everything  packed  and  ready  wc  waited  a  whole 
day  for  the  truck.  A  phone  call  brought  word  that  it  was 
raining  in  Beulaville  and  the  truck  would  come  early  the 
next  morning.  Not  a  rack  had  warned  us  of  rain  in  our 
part  of  the  country,  but  by  the  next  morning  the  clouds  had 
moved  ill  ahead  of  the  truck.  We  hastily  loaded  and  rushed 
on,  hoping  to  outrun  the  rain;  but  we  had  ridden  no  farther 
than  halfway  the  one  hundred-mile  trip  when  rain  poured, 
and  with  it  a  flood  of  tears  drenched  my  face. 

Mary  Ellen  cried  with  me,  as  my  husband  just  looked 
straight  ahead  and  said  nothing.  The  truck  was  an  hour 
ahead  of  us,  and  when  we  reached  the  parsonage  it  had 
already  been  unloaded  and  a  roaring  fire  built  in  each  of 
two  heaters.  Three  women  were  desperately  trying  to  dry 
quilts  and  mattresses,  and  to  make  the  dingy  old  house  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  They  tried  to  be  warm  with  their 
welcome  as  I  stumbled  up  the  lopsided  steps  and  tripped 
over  a  big  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  front  porch,  greeting  them 
with  swollen  eyes  and  a  choking  voice  that  broke  into  a  boo- 
hoo  right  in  their  faces. 

Mrs.  John  Bostic  ran  in  to  tell  us  we  were  to  eat  slipper 
at  her  house  and  would  not  take  “no”  for  an  answer.  Mrs. 
Lula  Parker  said  her  whole  upstairs  was  already  fixed  with 
dry  comfortable  beds  and  all  modern  conveniences  for  us  to 
spend  the  night.  We  accepted  the  supper  gratefully,  but  I 
declined  the  beds,  saying  that  we  would  put  up  with  what 
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we  had  since  we  had  to  get  used  to  it  sometime  and  might 
as  well  break  ourselves  in  that  night. 

Nine  years  later  when  we  were  leaving  Betdaville  where 
we  had  made  our  most  loyal  and  devoted  friends  in  what 
we  still  consider  our  most  fruitful  pastorate,  I  asked  Mrs. 
Parker,  who  became  a  cherished  confidant  and  friend,  what 
she  thought  of  me  on  first  sight.  She  said,  “I  just  wanted  to 
send  you  right  back,  where  you  came  from.” 


A  Dijjerent  Story 


Moving  up  to  Durham  County  is  a  different  story.  By  this 
time  no  furniture  was  wrapped.  1  figured  a  few  more  bumps 
and  scratches  added  to  what  were  already  there  would  make 
no  difference.  All  breakables  were  packed  in  boxes.  All  the 
beds  except  the  one  we  were  to  sleep  on  were  taken  apart. 
We  had  received  word  that  a  moving  van  from  the.  city 
would  be  there  early  in  the  morning,  it  was  the  coldest 
weather  January  ever  brought  to  North  Carolina.  The  faith¬ 
ful  old  sun  had  managed  to  drive  away  the  clouds  the  after¬ 
noon  before,  but  the  whipping  wind  kept  him  from  thawing 
the  snow  and  ice  that  clothed  the  earth.  A  little  past  mid¬ 
night  we  were  awakened  by  a  banging  on  the  door.  ‘‘Who  is 
it?”  called  my  husband. 

‘‘It’s  the  moving  van,”  came  back  a  coarse  voice,  ‘‘and 
we  want  to  know  if  there  is  a  hotel  here  where  we  can  spend 
the  night.” 

By  that  time  my  husband  was  at  the  door  saying,  ‘‘Come 
right  in;  we  will  fix  for  you  to  stay  here.” 


I  bounced  up  and  dressed  while  my  husband  tramped 
out  on  the  back  porch,  barefooted,  to  bring  in  some  fuel  for 
the  heater.  We  pulled  a  bed  from  behind  a  chest  of  drawers 
and  a  box  of  plunder.  1  gathered  covers  from  here  and  there 
over  the  house  and  by  one  o’clock  we  were  back  in  bed. 

That  night’s  trouble  was  well  repaid  the  next  day.  Those 
two  men  knew  their  job.  They  asked  which  furniture  I 
wanted  placed  in  the  different  rooms  after  they  got  it  to  the 
new  house.  There  Were  no  more  questions  or  calls  for  this 
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or  that.  They  had  their  own  protective  pads  and  knew 
exactly  where  each  piece  fitted. 

The  slush  and  slipperiness  on  the  roads  that  kept  our  car 
creeping  didn’t  seem  to  bother  them.  When  we  reached 
Durham  the  snow  was  raked  off  our  walks  and  steps.  The 
house  was  cheerfully  warm,  the  rugs  were  down,  shades  hung, 
and  the  furniture  was  well  placed  in  each  room.  Boxes  packed 
witli  dishes  and  kitchenware  were' waiting  in  the  kitchen  and 
those  with  linen  in  the  bedrooms.  The  church  treasurer  had 
paid  the  bill,  and  the  men  were  gone. 

As  I  entered  the  cozy  house  nestled  in  shrubbery  on  a 
pretty  lawn  I  had  the  feeling,  “I  want  to  stay  here  always.” 
A  little  more  than  two  years  later,  as  we  were  riding  over 
the  smooth  roads,  reveling  in  the  luxuriant  gorgeousness  of 
blooming  dogwood,  I  expressed  that  same  wish  to  my  hus¬ 
band,  saying,  ‘‘I  must  feel  as  the  psalmist  when  lie  said,  ‘I 
will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills  from  whence  cometh  my 
help/”  . 

“The  swamps  look  pretty  to  me,”  he  said,  and  back  to  the 
swamps  he  came. 

Various  Versions  On  Moving 

People  who  have  never  in  their  lifetime  moved,  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  their  own  versions  about  moving.  I  found  this 
out  from  Garland  Smith  and  my  brother  Eric,  when  we 
moved  from  Trinity.  The  house  we  were  moving  to  was 
being  renovated,  and  I  decided  to  just  take  a  bed,  bureau, 
table,  and  hot  plate,  and  a  few  other  small  items  to  do  light 
housekeeping  until  the  house  was  finished.  My  husband  bor¬ 
rowed  a  trailer,  and  Garland  came  over  to  help  us  load.  I 
pulled  out  all  1  intended  to  carry  and  he  closely  fitted  it 
into  the  trailer  giving  us  his  opinion  that  i(  lurnilure  was 
tightly  packed  there  was  no  need  lor  padding  or  wrapping 
to  keep  it  from  breaking  or  scratching. 

“Bring  on  some  more,”  he  called.  “It  will  never  do  to  go 
with  just  this  little.  Why  tin's  old  shaky  bureau  will  jar  all  to 
pieces  unless  you  put  in  enough  to  wedge  it  in  tight. 
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I  brought  out  the  radio  but  that  wasn’t  enough  to  make 
any  difference. 

“Bring  on  something  else,’’  he  called. 

I  protested,  “I  don’t  want  to  carry  much.  It’ll  be  such 
a  job  moving  from  room  to  room  while  they’re  painting.’’ 

“Unless  you  tighten  this  stuff  in  there  won’t,  be  a  whole 
piece  of  it  when  you  get  there,”  declared  Garland. 

My  husband  reasoned,  “The  more  we  carry  now  the  less 
we’ll  have  to  carry  later.” 

Regardless  of  what  I  thought  or  said  Garland  and  Mr. 
Powers  piled  the  trailer  high.  Driving  along  a  quiet  road 
between  Greenville  and  Bethel  wq  were  suddenly  alarmed 
by  the  siren  of  a  patrolman. 

“An  overloaded  trailer,  just  as  I  expected,”  I  announced 
as  my  husband  pulled  to  a  stop  and  nervously  handed  the 
cop  his  driver’s  license.  The  license  plate  was  not  correctly 
placed  on  the  trailer  was  the  complaint.  Mr.  Powers,  with  a 
relieved  smile,  assured  him  he  would  fix  it  right  away,  as  the 
handsome  young  man  in  uniform  tipped  his  hat  and  turned 
away.  The  unloaded  contents  of  the  trailer  revealed  no 
broken  pieces,  but  I  just  quit  counting  the  places  where  the 
varnish  was  completely  rubbed  off. 

“Now,”  said  my  brother  Eric,  “when  you  move  use  my 
big  fertilizer  truck.  There  is  plenty  of  room  so  you  can  place 
your  furniture  without  the  pieces  rubbing  against  each  other 
and  scarring.” 

It  was  done  as  he  said,  and  George  Strickland  and  B. 
Parker  were  sent  along  with  the  truck.  They  were  just  as 
careful  as  two  who  had  never  hauled  anything  but  fertilizer 
could  be.  By  this  time  there  were  so  many  scratches  and 
bruises  on  the  furniture  that  all  a  fresh  one  needed  to  look 
like  the  others  was  a  little  time.  But  I  was  heartsick  when  I 
found  one  leg  of  the  piano  broken  so  that  until  this  day  one 
end  of  it  rests  on  a  block.  When  they  brought  in  my  best 
dresser  with  a  large  crack  clear  across  the  mirror,  George 
Strickland  kept  muttering  he  was  so  sorry  because  it  meant 
seven  years  of  bad  luck. 

The  last  time  I  moved  and  finally  got  my  belongings 
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braced  and  propped  against  the  walls,  I  vouched  they  would 
never  stand  it  another  time.  But  here  I  am  getting  ready  to 
go  again.  I  feel  sad  at  leaving  this  old  farm  house. 

Before  moving  here  I  had  always  lived  in  a  small  town 
or  country  village  where  I  had  close  neighbors,  and  when  I 
got  lonesome  1  could  just  dart  across  the  yard  and  chat 
away  the  melancholy  with  the  woman  next  door.  Here  I 
have  no  neighbors  within  hollering  distance.  Being  alone 
much  of  the  time  I  have  come  to  realize  that  through  the 
years  as  a  minister’s  wife  I  have  been  so  busy  living  with 
other  people  I  have  done  very  little  living  with  myself. 

Built  many  years  ago,  this  old  house  with  its  high  ceilings 
and  wide-board  floors  with  all  the  signs  of  having  had  a  lot 
of  living  done  inside  its  doors  has  a  way  of  whispering  memo¬ 
ries  to  me.  These  memories  have  taken  me  back  to  my  native 
Johnston  County. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Herald  I  have  enjoyed  chat¬ 
ting  with  you,  my  home  folks.  A  few  of  you  know  me.  The 
most  of  you  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  me,  but  you  are  my 
native  Johnstonians,  and  I  love  you.  As  I  go  to  my  new 
address,  Turkey  (North  Carolina),  where  I  shall  again  be 
busy  putting  new  faces  and  names  together  and  stretching 
out  my  life  living  with  other  people,  I  want  to  thank  many 
of  you  for  the  cards  and  letters  and  kind  words  delighting 
me  with  your  appreciation  of  how  living  lives  in  memories. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 

A  NEW  CHURCH  BY  FALL 

Teamwork  In  Turkey 

in  the  lower  edge  of  Sampson  County  is  a  little  village 
typical  of  any  other  American  village  the  same  size,  except 
for  its  name.  The  oldest  citizens  of  the  community  seem 
uncertain  in  their  recollections  ol  who  named  it  01  why  they 
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named  it  “Turkey.”  It  is  generally  supposed  that  in  the 
early  day  of  American  civilization  wild  turkeys  filled  the 
branches  and  swamps  in  this  region  and  their  squawks  and 
calls  persuaded  the  natives  to  call  the  place  “Turkey.” 

The  more  romantic  like  to  dream  up  a  story,  that  once 
upon  a  time  a  young  Pasha  from  the  old  country  moored  his 
ship  at  a  coastal  port  and  blazed  a  trail  this  lar  inland.  His 
chivalrous  wooing  of  the  fairer  sex  provoked  his  masculine 
rivals  to  slur  the  place  with  the,  name  of  the  intruder’s 
native  country. 

The  latter  story  has  a  more  fantastic  appeal.  This  I  found 
out  a  few  weeks  ago  while  attending  a  church  meeting  up  in 
Winston-Salem.  I  caused  an  animated  flurry  among  the  ladies 
at  the  registration  desk  when  I  repeated  that  I  was  from 
Turkey.  When  the  exclamations  calmed  down  so  that  I  could 
explain  that  Turkey  was  in  North  Carolina,  I  was  asked 
how  the  place  got  its  name.  1  told  (he  two  related  stories. 
One  woman  with  grey  hair  and  teasing  eyes  said  to  a  younger 
companion,  “The  last  one  is  probably  true.”  Whereupon  the 
maiden  agreed  with  a  smiling  squint  at  me,  “Let  us  hope  so.” 

This  town  is  duly  incorporated,  with  a  mayor  and  town 
board,  and  has  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  county.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  within  the  last  few  years  Turkey 
has  become  the  largest  pepper  market  in  the  world,  its  cit¬ 
izens  absolutely  refuse  to  acknowledge  themselves  as  towns¬ 
people  enough  to  say  “going  down  the  street.”  The  nearest 
residents  to  the  town’s  six  stores,  two  filling  stations,  fish 
market,  garage,  A-l  Grill  that  serves  customers  twenty-four 
hours  a  day,  post  office,  and  produce  market,  which  make  up 
the  business  section,  never  say  “I’m  going  downtown,”  but 
“I’m  going  to  Turkey.” 

It  was  on  January  3,  1952,  that  I  came  to  make  my  home 
in  this  friendly  country  town.  During  these  thirty  years  of 
being  a  preacher’s  wife,  moving  has  always  been  a  dillicult 
experience.  On  this  day  I  was  trying  to  get  over  a  siege  of 
pneumonia.  In  a  dejected  mood  I  -faced  the  morning  sun, 
afraid  I  could  not  stand  the  strain  ahead  of  me.  But  1  had 
not  long  to  pine,  for  two  trucks  were  soon  in  my  yard  and 
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live  as  genial  men  as  a  Baptist  Church  can  produce  were 
loading  my  belongings  into  them.  They  were  J.  T.  Hudson, 
George  Roberts,  Oscar  Holland,  James  Smith  and  Dodd 
Massey.  J.  T.  Hudson  was  foreman  of  the  group  and  I  soon 
found  out  that  he  was  a  type  hard  to  find. 

Need  New  Church 

On  the  way  over,  Mr.  Hudson  said  to  my  husband,  “Now, 
Brother  Powers,  we  need  to  build  a  new  church.  You’ll  see 
that  for  yourself.  Our  people  will  do  it,  too,  with  just  a 
little  pushing.” 

Upon  my  arrival  at  the  parsonage,  I  discovered  that  the 
free  helpful  labor  of  Turkey  men  in  getting  their  pastor 
moved  and  his  wife  comfortably  settled  was  backed  up  by 
the  women.  Mrs.  George  Roberts  had  prepared  for  us  a 
dinner  that  was  nothing  short  of  a  feast,  and  the  same  was 
true  of  the  supper  Mrs.  Dodd  Massey  set  before  us.  Mrs.  Eva 
Sutton  insisted  that  we  have  a  late  rest  in  bed  next  morning 
and  then  come  to  her  house  for  breakfast.  Not  only  did  they 
feed  us,  but  in  came  one  group  and  then  another  to  speak 
words  of  welcome  and  to  help  get  the  house  things  placed. 
The  parsonage  had  been  freshly  painted  and  the  floors  sanded 
arid  finished.  Rarely  do  we  have  such  a  pleasant  day  in  Jan¬ 
uary  as  that  day  was.  The  sun  shone  Avitli  the  warmth  of 
summer  and  the  breeze  was  like  early  autumn.  The  Turkey 
people  welcomed  the  Baptist  pastor  and  his  wife  with  a  spirit 
that  typified  the  glow  and  sprightliness  of  the  weather.  It 
was  truly  a  happy  beginning  for  pastor  and  people. 

We  found  a  church  with  around  one  hundred  and  fifty 
resident  members.  It  was  organized  in  1908  with  twenty-six 
charter  members.  For  a  while  the  members  held  services  in 
each  other’s  homes;  but  faith  and  courage  and  hard  work 
soon  led  them  to  victory  in  the  erection  of  a  straight  bodied 
building  forty-three  by  thirty-six  feet.  It  was  a  good  building, 
typical  of  small  country  churches  of  that  day.  Within  a  few 
years  a  growing  progressive  spirit  urged  the  members  on  in 
the  addition  of  a  wing  to  the  right  of  the  auditorium,  pro¬ 
viding  five  Sunday  School  rooms.  They  then  had  a  church 
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building  typical  of  the  average  country  church  building  of 
the  1920’s.  But  when  we  arrived  in  1952  we  found  a  congre¬ 
gation  well  dressed  in  styles  of  the  times,  living  in  houses  of 
modern  design,  farming  and  running  their  business  with 
up-to-date  methods,  and  -worshiping  in  a  church  that  had 
hardly  had  a  new  touch  in  thirty  years.  The  people  were  not 
satisfied  about  it.  It  fact,  when  we  got  here,  we  found  a  rest¬ 
less  wave  of  concern  among  them  that  was  causing  them  to 
say  to  one  another,  “We  must  do  something  about  building 
a  new  church.” 

Lights  The  Torch 

V 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  first  sermon  on  the  second  Sun¬ 
day  in  January,  1952,  my  husband  said,  “1  want  to  thank 
you  for  the  fine  welcome  you  have  given  my  wife  and  me. 
We  appreciate  the  way  you  have  renovated  the  parsonage 
and  made  it  clean  and  inviting  for  us.  There  is  just  one  thing 
that  does  not  look  right  about  it.  The  parsonage  looks  so 
much  better  than  the  church.  The  house  of  God  should  be 
the  most  beautiful  building  in  the  community,  and  I  have 
a  feeling  you  people  are  going  to  make  it  so.”  That  was  all 
that  was  needed  to  light  the  torch. 

Three  weeks  later  a  motion  was  passed  by  the  church 
requesting  the  deacons  and  church  officers  to  call  a  meeting 
to  formulate  some  plans  for  a  building  program.  That  meet¬ 
ing  was.  held  die  fourth  Sunday  in  February.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  some  that  a  building  fund  be  started,  and  when 
enough  funds  were  on  hand  to  insure  a  good  start,  proceed 
with  the  building.  But  J.  T.  Hudson’s  mind  pushed  faster 
than  that.  He  said:  “I  just  tell  you  if  we  will  go' ahead  and 
start  with  the  building  the  people  will  pay  for  it.  1  know 
they’ll  do  it.”  No  amount  of  persuasion  could  change  him. 
To  every  disagreeing  statement  Mr.  Hudson  came  right  back 
with  the  challenge:  “I  tell  you  I’m  not  afraid  to  start  this 
church  building  tomorrow.  The  sooner  we  start  the  better 
it  will  be.  It’s  the  Lord’s  house  and  the  Lord  s  work,  and 
the  people  will  build  it  if  we’ll  just  make  a  start.”  His  coun¬ 
tenance  lighting  up  with  a  faith  that  could  not  be  subdued, 
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he  emphasized  with  a  jerk  of  his  head  and  gesturing  hands, 
“We’ll  be  in  that  new  church  by  fall.”  The  pastor  backed 
him  up,  and  by  the  time  the  meeting  adjourned,  a  finance 
committee  and  planning  committee  had  been  appointed 
with  instructions  to  rush  plans  lor  the  new  building — and 
not  a  penny  to  start  with. 

‘  Richard  Holland,  a  native  Johnstonian,  is  a  deacon  in 
the  church,  and  he  was  one  put  on  the  planning  committee. 
After  the  closing  of  the  meeting,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Chesnut,  who 
was  on  the  finance  committee,  said  to  Mr.  Holland,  ‘Tve 
got  to  help  get  up  this  money,”  and,  “Mr.  Holland,  I’ll  start 
with  you.”  He  laid  one  dollar  in  her  hand.  Looking  on  were 
J.  T.  Hudson  and  the  pastor.  Mr.  Hudson  topped  it  with  a 
twenty-dollar  bill.  Faith  kept  climbing  and  the  pastor  emp¬ 
tied  his  pocketbook  of  thirty-live  dollars. 

The  congregation  went  home  with  fifty-six  dollars  in  the 
treasury  and  j.  T.  Hudson,  chairman  of  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee,  saying,  “We’ll  be  in  our  new  church  by  fall.” 

The  following  Wednesday  night  was  bitterly  cold.  The 
planning  committee  met  in  the  church,  but  the  north  wind 
whistling  through  the  jarring  windows  chilled  C.  A.  Faulk¬ 
ner,  the  chairman,  into  saying,  “It’s  just  too  cold  to  do 
much  thinking  and  planning  in  here  tonight.”  At  that,  my 
husband  invited  the  meeting  committee  over  to  the  par¬ 
sonage.  So  in  our  kitchen,  with  the  table  as  a  desk,  were  the 
first  plans  for  a  new  church  discussed. 

J.  T.  Hudson  was  chairman  of  the  finance  committee, 
but  he  came  to  the  planning  meeting  that  night,  and  with 
him  was  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Sallie  Roberts.  Sallie  came  in 
saying:  “Pa  wasn’t  supposed  to  come  to  this  meeting  tonight. 
He’s  on  the  finance  committee.  But  nothing  would  do  but 
he  must  come,  and  Ma  told  me  to  come  along  and  keep  him 
from  talking.”  After  that  night  'Sallie  just  let  “Pa”  talk 
regardless  of  which  meeting  he  was  in,  and  talk  he  did. 
Wherever  he  went  and  whomever  he  was  with,  building  a 
new  church  was  the  topic  of  conversation.  Churches  were 
visited  and  plans  studied  by  the  committees. 
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$6,00.0  Raised 

Two  weeks  later  the  planning  and  finance  committees 
came  back  to  my  kitchen  for  another  meeting.  Mrs.  K.  G. 
West  had  drawn  a  plan  for  the  church,  which  was  favorably 
received.  Mr.  Hudson  reported  that  the  finance  committee 
had  already  received  $0,000.  From  that  time  on  doubtings 
and  quibblings  ceased.  It  seemed  as  if  the  floodgate  of  faith 
had  been  let  down  and  the  overwhelming  torrent  had 
drenched  the  church,  it  was  my  husband’s  request  that  no 
high-pressure  methods  be  used  for  raising  money,  but  that 
every  gift  be  from  a  willing  and  cheerful  heart.  Until  this 
time  his  request  has  been  heeded.  There  have  been  no  sup¬ 
pers,  no  lotteries  and  no  sales;  but  according  to  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  everyone  has  purposed  in  his 
own  heart  how  much  he  would  give. 

Six  thousand  dollars  was  not  enough  to  build  a  church, 
but  with  faith  in  God  it  was  enough  to  make  a  beginning. 
On  March  23,  the  church  named  J.  T.  Hudson,  L.  J.  Powell 
and  K.  C.*West  as  a  building  committee,  with  orders  to 
proceed  immediately.  K.  G.  West  was  made  foreman  of  con¬ 
struction  work.  On  Monday  morning  after  the  second  Sun¬ 
day  in  April,  a  corps  of  volunteer  workers  began  tearing 
away  the  wing  from  the  body  of  the  church,  which  was  slip¬ 
ped  back  to  make  way  for  a  new  auditorium.  As  new  ideas 
developed  and  were  approved,  Mrs.  West  made  changes  in 
the  general  plan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  YYrest  have  made  a  valuable 
pair  with  their  skills  and  loyalty  in  planning  and  workman¬ 
ship. 

Spring  rushed  into  summer,  and  as  work  proceeded,  the 
money  came  in.  It  seems  almost  like  a  miracle  that  since 
Mr.  Holland  laid  down  the  first  dollar,  which  he  has  since 
increased  manyfold,  the  treasury  has  not  been  empty.  Nei¬ 
ther  has  there  been  an  abundance  at  any  time;  but  week  by 
week,  the  needs,  have  been  taken  care  of.  friends  of  other 
denominations  have  brought  gifts.  People  who  have  never 
been  to  the  community,  hearing  of  the  gallant  efforts  of 
Turkey  Baptist,  have  sent  gifts.  The  rich  and  poor  have 
given  and  rejoiced  together  in  the  accomplishment  wrought 
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by  their  gifts.  Many  have  given  labor.  The  parsonage  is  right 
next  to  the  church.  During  the  scorching  days  of  the  past 
summer,  when  people  could  scarcely  sleep  at  night  nor  stand 
the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  in  midday,  we  were  often  awaken¬ 
ed  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  by  the  pounding  of  ham¬ 
mers  on  the  church.  Wives  brought  breakfast  to  husbands. 

Never  has  a  finer  team  pulled  together  than  this  build¬ 
ing  committee.  J.  T.  Hudson  rounded  up  the  money  and 
the  workers;  K.  C.  West  saw  (hat  both  were  used  wisely  and 
well;  L.  J.  Powell  was  booster  for  both,  keeping  things  in 
line  and  all  wheels  turning.  The  pastor  resolved  that  a  build¬ 
ing  program  should  not  invade  the  quiet  sanctity  of  worship. 
Business  meetings  were  short  and  to  the  point. 


Simple  A miouncernents 

During  the  closing  sessions  of  Sunday  School,  Mr.  Hud¬ 
son  would  suddenly  pop  up  with  an  announcement  of  what 
was  needed  for  the  following  week.  I  remember  such  an¬ 
nouncements  as  these:  “We  are  doing  the  rough  work  on 
the  church  now  and  we  want  carpenters.  Anybody  will  do. 
So  if  you  can  use  a  hammer  and  saw,  come  on  out  this  week.’’ 
Another  Sunday  he  said:  “We  need  brick  now.  Everybody 
who’ll  give  a  thousand  bricks  or  more  let  me  know  right  after 
Sunday  School.”  The  next  announcement  was,- “We’re  ready 
to  start  laying  brick  tomorrow.  It’ll  cost  us  fifty  dollars  a 
day.  Everybody  who’ll  give  a  day’s  wages  let  me  know.  If  you 
can’t  give  enough  for  a  whole  day  give  enough  for  a  half 
day.”  When  the  brickwork  was  finished,  it  was  all  paid  for, 
and  the  money  came  week  by  week.  One  Sunday  our  chair¬ 
man  bounced  up  with  this  announcement:  “We  are  ready  to 
do  the  work  in  the  church  that  requires  skilled  labor.  We 
don’t  want  any  jack-legged  carpenters.  If  you’re  a  jack-legged 
carpenter,  don’t  you  come;  but  you  give  enough  money  to 
pay  a  good  carpenter.” 

People  knew  they  might  just  as  well  respond  to  Mr.  Hud¬ 
son’s  announcements.  If  they  didn’t  he  would  chase  them 
down  and  sooner  or  later  they  would  be  doing  what  he  asked 
them  to  do.  He  asked  nobody  to  do  what  he  himself  did  not 
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clo  and  doubly.  In  spite  of  his  seventy  years  lie  was  usually 
the  first  on  the  yard  in  the  early  morning.  Hardly  a  morning 
passed  that  he  did  not  have  a  box  of  mortar  mixed,  and  ready 
to  use  when  the  brickmasons  arrived,  lie  was  on  call  for  trips 
that  had  to  be  made  and  for  hauling  that  had  to  be  done.  He 
saw  that  everything  at  riie  church  was  in  line  for  the  day’s 
work  before  going  to  his  own  work,  and  the  late  evenings 
found  him  surveying  the  accomplishments  of  the  day. 

From  the  very  beginning,  Mr..  Hudson’s  triumphant 
spirit  has  been  the  pushing  power  behind  the  whole  project. 
Not  a  friend  or  stranger  coming  to  Turkey  has  passed  him 
by  without  going  around  to  see  the  new  church.  One  day  he 
hurriedly  pulled  out  of  the  drive  in  a  rush  to  get  to  town 
for  some  finishing  molding.  A  car  in  which  were  two  men 
from  a  distant  city  bit  the  back  end  of  his  truck,  doing  con¬ 
siderable  damage  to  both  vehicles.  While  waiting  for  the 
patrolman  to  come  to  investigate  the  wreck,  Mr.  Hudson 
congenially  invited  the  strangers  to  go  with  him  to  see  the 
new  church.  Then  he  insisted  that  the  wreck  was  all  his  fault 
for  pulling  out  in  front  of  the  car,  even  after  the  other 
driver  admitted  that  he  was  driving  at  a  faster  speed  than 
the  limit'  indicated  on  the  town  sign.  One  citizen  of  our 
town  was  heard  to  remark/  “I  have  seen  John  Hudson’s 
Christianity  work  everywhere  else,  and  now  I  have  seen  it 
work  even  in  a  wreck.” 

Many  people  say,  ‘‘If  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Hudson 
our  church  would  not  have  been  built.” 

But  he  modestly  declines  that  honor  by  saying:  ‘‘The 
widow  women  in  our  church  are  responsible  lor  the  church 
being  started.  Rossie  Sutton,  Maggie  Powell,  and  Eva  Sutton, 
and  I’ll  put  in  Anna  West,  too — they  got  after  me  to  let’s 
build  a  church.  I  said,  ‘No,  I’m  not  in  a  notion  to  start  on 
that — I’m  getting  too  old  to  undertake  the  leadership  in  as 
big  a  thing  as  that.’  But  they  kept  on  alter  me.  They’d  say, 
‘We’ll  back  you  up.’  Now  they’re  good  women,  and  I  knew 
they  had  some  money,  and  with  their  backing  and  a  good 
pastor  to  lead  all  of  11s,  it  could  be  done.  And,  you  know, 
they’ve  stuck  right  by  that  church;  and  not  only  they  but 
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everybody  else;  and  I’m  just  as  proud  of  our  folks  as  I  can 
be.  We’ve  all  built  the  church — not  just  a  part  of  us,  but  all 
of  us.” 

Used  School 

While  we  were  “out  of  doors”  the  school  auditorium  was 
lent  to  us  for  our  services.  In  this  we  were  fortunate  and  we 
were  grateful;  but  the  heart-cry  from  everyone  was,  “I  shall 
be  so  glad  when  we  get  back  in  the  church.”  The  summer 
drought  and  short  crops  did  not  sway  our  people  from  their 
staunch  efforts  to  get  the  church  ready  by  fall  nor  from  the 
slogan,  “Pay  as  we  go.” 

On  the  third  Sunday  in  November  the  Sunday  School 
moved  into  the  new  building,  and  the  following  week  was 
a  time  of  preparation  for  the  first  worship  service  the  follow¬ 
ing  Sunday.  Friends  from  far  away  were  invited  to  come 
back.  People  were  saying  to  one  another,  “Be  sure  and  come 
to  church  Sunday.”  As  they  beheld  the  brick  structure  that 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  frame  building,  many  were  say¬ 
ing,  “I  just  don’t  see  how  we  did  it,  but  we  have.”  There  was 
pathos  mingled  with  joy  in  the  tones  of  many  of  the  older 
people. 

Mrs.  Rossie  Sutton  said,  “I  tell  you  I’m  glad,  and  I’m  sad 
too.  I  can’t  get  away  from  the  memories  that  cling  to  the 
old  building.  I’m  glad  we  have  this  for  this  generation,  but 
the  old  days  are  sweet  to  me.” 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Rogers,  a  widow  who  somehow  reminds  me 
of  the  widow  Jesus  made  note  of  as  she  cast  two  mites  into 
the  treasury,  said,  “I’m  so  glad  we  are  back  in  the  church. 
I’ve  been  afraid  I  would  die  before  we  could  get  in  it,  and 
I  did  want  my  funeral  service  in  the  church.” 

Mrs.  David  O’Quinn  said,  “I’m  glad  we  have  a  new 
Church,  but  it  sort  of  puts  a  feeling  over  me  like  a  funeral 
and  a  wedding,  and  they’re  both  sad.” 

Jim  Shipp  reminisced,  “The  old  building  served  its  pur¬ 
pose  in  its  day,  and  1  know  that  the  most  of  my  life  and  serv¬ 
ice  is  gone  with  it,  but  I’m  so  glad  we  have  this  one  for  the 
younger  generation.” 
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But  all  in  all,  the  fourth  Sunday  in  November,  1952,  will 
be  long  remembered  by  the  people  in  Turkey,  for  most  of 
them  went  to  the  Baptist  Church  that  day.  There  are  a 
Methodist  and  a  Free  Will  Baptist  church  in  town,  but  we 
were  one  congregation  that  Sunday.  We  sang  together,  pray¬ 
ed  together  and  worshipped  die  God  of  heaven  in  one  spirit. 
It  was  wonderful.  The  pastor’s  text  was  “Jesus  Christ  the 
same  yesterday,  and  today  and  forever,”  Hebrews  13:8.  Many 
said  he  preached  better  than  they  had  ever  heard  him.  I 
reasoned  within  myself  that  he  had  to  preach.  There  was 
something  present  that  made  the  preacher  preach.  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  the  spirit  of  a  congregation  has  more 
to  do  with  the  elfect  of  a  sermon  on  the  congregation  than 
people  realize.  We  don’t  always  go  to  church  with  praise  in 
our  hearts  and  expectancy  in  our  minds.  What  a  change 
would  be  wrought  in  our  lives  and  our  world  if  we  did,  Sun¬ 
day  after  Sunday. 

Packed  House 

It  was  heart-warming  to  see  the  house  packed  full  for 
the  first  service.  Joe  Williams  from  Clinton  came  down  to 
make  pictures.  After  two  views  of  the  congregation  were 
taken,  the  nine  charter  members  present  were  called  to  the 
front  and  photographed.  Then  J.  T.  Hudson’s  family,  who 
had  given  the  beautiful  oil  painting  for  the  baptismal  back¬ 
ground,  followed. 

My  daughter  and  her  family  came  over  from  Beulaville 
to  be  with  us  in  the  service,  and  all  at  once  I  was  stricken 
with  the  urge  to  have  my  family’s  picture  made  right  in  the 
church  on  that  memorable  day.  Facing  a  camera  has  always 
been  a  trying  ordeal  for  me,  and  I  was  never  joking  when 
I  said  I  had  rather  go  10  a  dentist  any  time  than  to  a  photog¬ 
rapher.  But  right  then,  while  1  was  in  the  mood,  I  was  bent 
on  getting  a  good  picture  of  all  of  us.  While  Joe  was  arrang¬ 
ing  us,  it  was  my  suggestion  that  Ada  stand  between  her 
two  brothers.  Just  as  we  were  getting  ready  to  smile,  Ada 
sobbed  out,  “I  don’t  want  my  picture  took.”  I  was  not  expect¬ 
ing  this  reaction  from  a  three-year-old  chip  olF  the  old  block, 
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and  we  were  all  thrown  into  frustration.  We  cuddled  her, 
we  begged  her,  we  tried  to  bargain  with  her  to  be  a  nice  girl 
and  smile  and  look  pretty  to  have  her  picture  made,  but  her 
frown  got  deeper  and  her  wails  louder. 

Joe  said,  “The  rest  of  you  get  yourselves  in  order,  and 
I’ll  look  out  for  her.” 

Her  daddy  picked  her  up  in  his  arms  and  said  to  Joe, 
“Go  ahead  and  take  it.  We’ll  just  have  her  in  one  of.  Her 
natural  moods.”  My  husband  wanted  to  hurry  and  get 
through  with  it.  1  admonished  Sloan  and  Lonnie  to  straighten 

O  O 

up  their  faces,  and  Orzo  said,  “Now,  everybody  just  look 
natural.”  Mary  Ellen  just  could  not  be  happy  unless  Ada 
looked  pretty  in  the  picture.  Everybody  says  the  pictures  are 
just  like  us,  and  of  course  we  can’t  blame  the  photographer 
for  the  way  we  look. 

Our  church  is  still  not  completed.  We  are  now  looking 
forward  to  getting  in  stained-glass  windows  in  the  spring  and 
an  order  for  pulpit  furniture  and  pews  is  filed  for  late  sum¬ 
mer.  Our  people  are  now  planning  their  crops  with  their 
hearts  set  on  a  harvest  that  will  enable  them  to  finish  the 
construction  work  in  the  coming  fall.  Our  slogan  is  still, 
“Pay  as  we  go.  What  we  don’t  get  done  in  195-3,  we  hope  to 
do  in  1954.” 

Busy  and  Happy 

As  the  years  come  and  go  there  will  be  those  who  will 
wish  we  had  done  things  differently  while  we  were  building. 
After  another  generation  or  two  the  building  will  probably 
be  antiquated,  and  modern  enthusiasts  will  be  agitating  for 
an  edifice  to  their  liking;  but  right  now  1  urkey  Baptists 
are  busy  and  happy. 

It  is  always  good  to  find  Johnston  County  people  in  good 
places  doing  good  work.  In  addition  to  others  mentioned 
we  have  J.  W.  Thompson  in  Turkey.  He  has  been  teaching 
in  the  school  here  for  several  years,  and  lie  and  Mrs.  lhomp- 
son,  who  is  originally  from  Fayetteville,  are  active  in  church 
and  community  life.  They  are  among  the  number  who  are 
ardently  pushing  the  work  of  the  Baptist  Church.  rl  hey 
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have  a  lovely  daughter,  Hesta  Ann,  who  is  a  student  at 
Campbell  College. 

One  thing  about  building  a  church  is  that  we  poorer 
people  come  to  appreciate  people  of  better  financial  means 
who  are  willing  to  give  extra  gifts  that  go  along  with  ours 
in  the  general  building  fund.  Mrs.  Eva  Sutton  has  given  a 
modern  heating  system  to  our  church;  and  now  all  the  rest 
of  us,  who  have  not  a  dollar  in  it,  can  sit  through  the  services 
enjoying  the  comfortable  warmth  of  the  building  just  as 
much  as  she.  Mrs.  Sutton  gave  it,  but  it  belongs  to  all  of  us. 

As  I  revel  in  the  majestic  beauty  of  the  oil  painting 
by  Walter  Keul  of  Fayetteville  depicting  the  baptismal  back¬ 
ground,  I  am  glad  for  J.  T.  Hudson’s  family  who  had  the 
means  and  the  willingness  to  purchase  it  for  the  church. 
They  gave  it,  but  it  belongs  to  all  of  us. 

Families  and  individuals  have  given  the  memorial  win¬ 
dows  as  tributes  to  loved  ones  who  have  passed  on.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Carroll  have  given  the  money  for  the  pulpit 
furniture  which  will  be  installed  later.  There  will  be  other 
special  gifts,  and  may  God  bless  each  giver.  But  it  is  now 
as  it  has  always  been,  the  greatest  gifts  are  those  which 
receive  no  applause  except  from  the  Lord  Himself.  Some  in 
our  church  have  given  not  out  of  their  abundance,  but  out 
of  their  bare  necessities.  Such  people  give,  knowing  that  their 
names  will  never  be  called  with  the  amount  they  have  given. 
They  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  givers,  who  with  hearts  of 
love  and  faith  endow  the  church  with  stability,  strength,  and 
integrity.  These  are  they  whom  God  will  not  fail  to  reward. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


WHY  OBSERVE  NATIONAL  CHRISTIAN 

'  HOME  WEEK?  - 


in  the  morning  mail  came  a  package  of  literature  addressed 
to  pastors,  to  help  them  in  preparation  for  the  church’s 
observance  of  National  Christian  Home  Week.  As  my  hus¬ 
band  and  I  were  looking  it  over,  there  arose  in  my  mind 
these  questions.  Why  “Christian  Home  Week’’  once  a  year? 
Are  we  to  observe  Christianity  for  one  thing  and  another 
by  days  and  weeks  and  seasons? 

Later,  I  was  looking  over  ihe  daily  paper  when  this  state¬ 
ment  caught  my  eye,  “One  out  of  three  marriages  in  the 
United  States  is  headed  for  divorce.”  I  immediately  con¬ 
ceived  the  answers  to  my  former  questions.  Things  that  are 
of  essential  value  must  have  special  emphasis.  The  observ¬ 
ance  of  Christian  Home  Week  is  just  one  way  the  Christian 
Church  has  for  emphasizing  the  eternal  value  of  the  home. 

A  few  years  ago  when  I  was  younger  than  I  am  now  and 
more  dogmatic  in,  my  opinions,  I  was,  one  day,  speaking  to 
a  group  of  women  on  the  subject  of  “Building  Christian 
Homes.”  I  dwelt  on  the  evils  of  divorce,  intimating  that 
when  a  couple  married,  they  had  taken  each  other  for  better 
or  for  worse  and  should  stick  to  that  vow  regardless  of  the 
consequences.  The  next  day  I  had  a  visitor,  a  young  woman 
in  her  thirties,  with  a  young  son  in  her  arms  and  with  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

She  said,  “Mrs.  Powers,  I  was  at  the  meeting  yesterday.  I 
paid  attention  to  all  you  said,  and  1  want  to  discuss  the 
subject  further.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  If  you 
had  married  a  man  with  whom  you  were  in  love — a  man 
from  a  respectable  family,  with  plenty  of  intelligence  and 
business  ability,  successful  in  his  work  and  popular  with  his 
friends — and  after  marriage,  you  found  out  that  he  was  so 
conceited  and  selfish  that  he  could  not  have  any  feeling  of 
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consideration  for  you,  what  would  you  do?  Suppose  lie  con¬ 
stantly  made  fun  of  you,  humiliated  you  in  the  presence  of 
your  friends,  regarded  you  as  inferior  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  and  when  you  reminded  him  of  his  attitude  toward 
you,  he  only  cursed  and  swore  at  you;  what  would  you  do? 
If  he  considered  he  was  doing  his  whole  duty  by  you  when 
he  furnished  a  house  for  you  to  live  in/  and  handed  out 
week  by  week,  a  dole  for  you  to  run.  your  house  and  support 
yourself  and  his  child,  what  would  you  do?  Suppose  you 
endured  it  until  you  lost  every  spark  of  love  you  had  for 
him  and  hated  him  with  a  hate  that  was  fierce;  and  then  you 
kept  on  enduring  it  until  you  knew  you  must  leave  him,  or 
commit  suicide,  or  go  to  the  insane  asylum,  what  would  you 
do?” 

As  I  beheld  the  misery  that  clouded  that  prematurely 
aged  face,  I  could  not  be  definite  with  my  answer.  1  had  to 
think  about  it  awhile,  and  I  am  still  thinking.  My  thinking 
has  led  me  to  read  some  books  written  by  professional  mar-' 
riage  counselors,  along  with  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  ar¬ 
ticles  written  by  religious  leaders  of  various  denominations. 

I  do  not  yet  pretend  to  be  able  to  answer  all  of  my  consult¬ 
ant’s  questions;  but  my  thinking  has  brought  me  to  at  least 
th  ree  points  of  conviction. 


Of  one  thing  I  am  convinced:  the  divorce  evil  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  divorcees  alone.  All  of  us  have  a  part  in  it. 
Back  of  every  broken  home  are  two  homes.  Back  of  every 
broken  home  are  a  church,  a  school,  a  community,  an  envi¬ 
ronment.  My  generation  has  failed  our  children.  Back  in  the 
days  of  Old  Israel,  when  wars,  adversity  and  desolation  in  a 
foreign  land  had  chastised  a  people  returned  to  the  broken- 
down  walls  of  their  beloved  city,  Ezra  brought  out  the  Word 
of  God  one  day  and  stood  before  the  water  gate;  and  from 
morning  till  night  he  read  it  to  the  people.  As  he  read,  the 
people  cried  out  and  said,  “Our  fathers  have  sinned.”  And 
they  confessed  their  sins  and  the  iniquities  of  their  fathers. 
When  we  have  the  revival  we  are  needing  today,  that  is 
exactly  what  will  happen.  Our  children  will  cry  out  and 
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say,  “Our  parents  have  sinned.”  I  repeat,  our  generation  has 
failed  our  children. 

Oh,  yes,  we  have  succeeded  wonderfully  in  doing  the 
things  we  started  out  to  do  for  them.  A  generation  ago  we 
said:  “We  want  our  children  to  have  more  of  the  comforts  of 
life  than  we  have  had.  We  want  them  to  have  better  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,  more  outlets  for  recreation,  better  houses  to 
live  in,  more  health  protection.”  We  have  given  them  all  of 
these  things.  We  wanted  our  children  to  be  Christians,  too, 
so  we  have  built  fine  church  buildings;  and  within  those 
buildings  we  have  provided  efficient  organizations  for  the 
spiritual  training  of  our  children.  We  have  better  trained 
church  personnel  than  we  have  ever  had.  Churches  are  using 
the  best  Christian  literature  they  have  ever  had.  But  what 
has  happened? 

Christian  observance  of  the  Lord’s  day  is  fast  disappear¬ 
ing.  One  marriage  out  of  three  is  headed  for  divorce.  Adol¬ 
escent  youths  are  committing  vicious  crimes:  stealing,  not 
because  they  are  hungry;  plundering,  burning,  torturing, 
murdering,  not  for  revenge,  but  lor  the  thrill  of  it.  All  of 
these  young  people  do  not  come  from  the  slums.  Day  after 
day  the  newspapers  report  crimes  by  boys  and  girls  from 
families  providing  what  are  known  as  the  best  homes— from 
homes  where  fathers  and  mothers  are  active  leaders  in  cul¬ 
tural,  civic  and  social  clubs,  busy  with  the  job  of  trying  to 
promote  world  peace  and  better  human  relationships.  What 
has  happened?  We  parents  have  been  so  busy  trying  to  build 
up  community  organizations  and  looking  after  the  affairs  of 
the  world  that  before  we  knew  it,  the  wolf  slipped  in  at  our 
door;  and  he  took  not  our  food,  but  our  hearthstone.  In 
our  spare  moments,  we  have  been  so  busy  with  the  rest  of 
the  house,  we  have  not  even  detected  our  loss. 

Yes,  we  have  given  our  children  many  good  things,  but 
we  have  failed  to  give  them  the  one  best  thing.  Some  time 
ago  a  Christian  worker  said  to  me,  “You  know,  when  the 
devil  gets  Christian  people  to  the  place  where  they  are  so 
busy  doing  good  things  they  have  no  time  for  the  best  tiling 
he  has  them  right  where  he  wants  them. 
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That  statement  helps  me  to  understand  better  what  Jesus 
meant  when  he  was  telling  Martha  that  she  was  anxious  and 
troubled  about  many  things,  but  Mary,  by  sitting  at  his  feet 
and  learning  of  him,  had  chosen  that  good  part  that  could 
not  be  taken  away  from  her.  My  generation  has  provided 
many  good  things  for  our  children,  but  we  have  failed  to  do 
the  one  best  thing,  and  that  is  the  bringing  of  them  to  the 
feet  of  Jesus  in  our  homes. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  conviction:  the  remedy  for 
a  happy,  wholesome  home  cannot  be  prescribed  in  one  dose 
at  the  marriage  altar.  The  treatment  must  begin  in  the  cradle 
and  be  applied  and  assimilated  all  through  life.  The  making 
of  a  Christian  home  is  not  a  miracle  that  just  happens.  It  is 
a  job  that  lasts  a  whole  lifetime.  A  Christian  home  is,  built 
on  a  foundation  that  is  sure  and  steadfast,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ.  Such  a  home  is  a  fountain  of  blessing  that  overflows 
its  own  threshold  and  beautifies  and  purifies  life  around  it. 

There  is  a  difference  in  Christians  living  together  in  a 
home  and  Christians  maintaining  a  Christian  home.  The 


general  trend  of  church  homes  today  is  something  like  this. 
Every  member  of  the  family  is  a  member  of  the  church, 
living  agreeably  -with  each  other,  without  family  friction  or 
interference,  each  pursuing  religious  and  personal  interests 
outside  the  home.  All  eat,  sleep,  rest,  and  entertain  in  the 
home.  This  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  not  enough. 
A  Christian  home  needs  to  have  a  family  sense  of  unity  in 
God.  This  means  a  religious  and  moral  program  in  family 
life,  which  would  include  Bible  study,  prayer,  recreation, 
group  discussions,  facing  life’s  problems  with  each  other  day 
by  day.  A  Christian  home  is  not  something  that  can  be  made, 
it  must  be  grown. 

My  third  conviction  is  that  God’s  Word  is  sufficient  author¬ 
ity  lor  the  maintaining  of  a  Christian  home.  Let  us  look 
into  the  Bible  for  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
a  home  should  be  established.  The  first  principle  is  that  the 
home  is  instituted  with  one  man  and  one  woman  whom  only 
death  should  separate.  Put  that  principle  with  the  other 
Biblical  exhortation,  “Be  not  unequally  yoked  together,” 
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and  we  have  a  pair  of  believers  in  the  Christian  faith  set 
apart  and  dedicated  to  a  holy  mission.  This  rule  has  not  al¬ 
ways  received  reverent  adherence,  not  even  by  God’s  people; 
but  the  Bible  plainly,  teaches  that  whenever  the  rule  has 
been  broken,  grievous  results  have  followed.  Every  time  a 
marriage  vow  is  broken,  the  standard  for  God’s  way  of  holy 
and  high  living  has  been  dropped  a  little  lower,  and  a  whole 
nation  suffers.  We  must  grow  a  generation  of  young  people 
who  will  know  that  marriage  is  not  just  a  romantic  thrill 
but  an  act  of  God  for  the  good  of  all  humanity. 

Emotional  stability  must  be  regained.  Our  generation 
has  frozen  the  emotions  on  the  one  hand,  and  prostituted 
them  on  the  other.  When  it  comes  to  religious  fervor  and 
enthusiasm,  we  must  be  calm,  even  stoic;  but  we  have  let 
our  young  people  run  wild  with  their  love-making  and  with 
many  of  them,  morality  is  a  joke  and  the  word  “sacred”  is 
hardly  known.  Let  us  rear  a  generation  of  young  people 
who  come  to  the  marriage  altar  conscious  of  Jesus  Christ 
saying  to  each  of  them:  You  are  a  child  of  God.  Within  you 
are  the  powers  by  which  this  earth  is  to  be  made  a  more 
decent  place.  The  traits  of  honor,  integrity,  truthfulness, 
love  and  fidelity  with  which  God  has  endowed  you  are  sacred 
trusts.  To  desecrate  these  is  to  spurn  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  within  you. 

How  are  we  going  to  do  this?  By  the  same  methods  used 
by  Elkanah  and  Hannah  in  bringing  up  Samuel,  and  that 
Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  used  in  bringing  up  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist.  By  the  same  methods  used  by  our  forefathers  who  sat 
around  log  fires  in  splint-bottomed  chairs  on  bare  floors  with 
the  open  Bible  in  their  hands,  and  with  humility  of  spirit 
read  from  the  sacred  pages,  and  fell  on  their  knees  in  pre¬ 
vailing  prayer  that  their  children  be  given  the  grace  to  walk 
in  the  ways  of  righteousness  and  to  avoid  the  pitlalls  of 
ensnaring  dangers.  Those  were  the  days  when  our  great 
nation  was  founded  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  principles 
born  out  of  the  very  word  of  God,  alerted  by  the  voice  of 
authority  speaking  out  from  Christian  homes. 

We  still  have  Christian  people  in  the  world.  We  have 
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parents  who  are  anxious  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord;  and  they  want  a  defi- 
nite  procedure.  Heartening  is  the  news  from  many  sources 
that  young  parents  are  pledging  themselves  to  set  apart  some 
time  each  day  lor  Bible  study,  prayer  and  family  fellowship. 
Why  can  not  every  Christian  home  have  such  a  period  in  the 
clay’s  plans?  IIow  can  any  father  prove  that  lie  can  find  time 
to  belong  to  a  maximum  of  clubs  and  fraternities  or  drive 
down  to  the  corner  store  and  idle,  away  a  whole  evening,  yet 
have  no  time  for  worship  and  fellowship  with  his  family? 
Why  should  a  mother  keep  herself  in  a  lit  of  nervous  tension 
trying  to  keep  up  her  record  with  societies  and  clubs  when 
her  children  do  not  know  what  a  happy  evening  at  home 
with  the  family  group  really  is?  Why  should  parents  work 
themselves  to  death  providing  only  material  things  for  their 
children  when  their  spiritual  needs  are  greater?  The  home 
and  the  church  are  God’s  institutions  for  producing  the  kind 
of  character  the  world  needs  and  heaven  uses.  Is  it  not  time 
we  turn  our  first  attention  to  these? 'The  church  was  never 
intended  to  do  the  work  of  the  home,  but  the  one  supple¬ 
ments  the  other. 

How  wonderful  is  the  power  of  a  Christian  home.  We 
see  it  on  every  hand.  My  husband  seems  to  have  a  mania  for 
picking  up  hitchhikers.  I  tell  him  that,  if  1  were  thumbing 
a  ride  I  surely  would  want  him  to  come  along.  He  especially 
likes  to  give  service  men  a  lift.  He  says  that  one  learns  so 
much  from  these  boys.  Sometimes  arr  attempt  at  conversation 
only  brings  an  “uh  hull,”  but  usually  these  boys  like  to  talk 
about  themselves,  their  home  and  parents  and  familiar  scenes 
for  which  they  are  homesick.  During  the  late  war  we  made 
many  contacts  with  these  men  by  sharing  with  them  our  car. 

I  remember  one  spring  morning  we  were  driving  out 
from  Fort  Bragg  when  we  were  hailed  by  a  soldier  standing 
outside  the  camp  waiting  for  a  ride,  lie  hopped  into  the 
back  seat  as  my  husband  gave  him  a  cheery  “Good-morning.” 
He  returned  the  greeting  in  a  surly  tone,  that  turned  into 
cursing  and  oaths  as  my  husband  attempted  to  lead  him  into 
friendly  conversation.  With  a  tinge  of  anger,  1  resented  such 
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a  blustery  attitude  when  we  were  being  nice  to  him.  We 
soon  overtook  two  other  soldiers  who  bounced  into  the  back 
seat  with  our  rider.  To  make  conversation  I  said,  “You  boys 
don’t  have  to  train  on  Sunday  do  you?’’ 

The  smiling  chap  from  Iowra,  who  looked  as  if  he  had 
just  passed  eighteen,  said,  “No,  except  that  we  fall  in  and  go 
to  church  services.” 

With  a  scowling  sneer  I  cannot  forget,  the  first  rider 
asked,  “Do  you  go  to  church?” 

With  a  frankness  that  reminded  me  of  the  Biblical  quo¬ 
tation,  “For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel,”  that  young 
man  answered,  “Yes,  I  go  to  church.  I  was  brought  up  that 
way,  and  I’m  proud  of  it.  I  like  it,  and  I’m  going  to  keep 
right  on  going  to  church.” 

With  a  Georgia  drawl,  his  buddy  took  up  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  “I’m  glad  I  was  brought  up  in  a  Christian  home  where 
we  all  studied  the  Bible  and  went  to  church.  When  Sunday 
comes  I  know  my  parents  are  in  church  and  they  expect  me 
to  be  there.  I  feel  nearer  to  them  when  I’m  in  church  than 
anywhere  else.” 

At  that,  the  first  boy  said,  “I  guess  that’s  the  difference. 
If  I’d  had  parents  to  take  me,  maybe  I’d  like  to  go  too.” 

I  asked,  “Are  your  parents  dead?” 

“No,”  said  he,  “my  parents  separated  when  I  was  a  child, 
and  I’ve  been  pulled  up  just  anyway.  Now  they’ve  got  me 
in  the  army,  and  I  don’t  like  it.” 

A  soft  sympathy  dispersed  all  anger  from  my  heart,  and 
I  wished  I  could  fill  the  craving  emptiness  of  that  poor  boy’s 
soul  with  a  true  mother’s  affection,  the  kind  that  would  help 
him  find  peace  with  God  and  with  himself.  How  tragic  to 
rob  a  child  of  true  parental  love  and  care. 

One  day  later  we  were  driving  along  that  same  road 
when  I  spied  a  rather  odd-looking  soldier  standing  by  the 
road.  A  woman’s  intuition  told  me  that  boy  needed  us.  I 
said  so  to  my  husband  as  he  passed  him  by.  Then,  taking  my 
word  for  it,  he  backed  the  car  a  little  way  and  picked  him 
up.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  Puerto  Rican,  sullen  and  de- 
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pressed.  It  took  some  chatty  coaxing  to  bring  him  out  of  his 
shell,  but  when  he  started  talking  lie  couldn’t  stop. 

He  came  to  the  States  when  seven  years  old.  Later  his 
parents  separated.  He  knew  not  where  his  father  was,  but 
his  mother  lived  in  New  York.  She  could  speak  English,  but 
she  had  never  learned  to  write  it.  He  could  not  write  Span¬ 
ish;  and,  therefore,  his  mother  could  not  read  his  letters 
written  in  English.  Only  through  interpreters  could  each 
read  the  other’s  letters.  Hearing  from  his  mother  was  a  rare 
treat,  and  she  was  never  happy  when  she  wrote. 

That  was  not  all.  He  said  he  had  no  friends.  He  couldn’t 
get  along  with  people  and  was  constantly  getting  into  trouble 
On  the  base.  He  had  managed  to  work  his  way  up  to  sergeant 
and  then  got  into  trouble,  got  in  the  brig,  and  was  stripped 
down  to  a  private.  In  utter  desperation  that  brought  tears  to 
my  eyes  he  said,  “I’m  just  a  nobody.  Life  means  nothing  to 
me.  There  is  just  one  way  to  get  out  of  it,  and  I’m  going  to 
do  that  thing.” 

My  husband  said  to  him,  “What  about  religious  faith? 
Do  you.  believe  in  God?” 

“Sir,  what  do  you  mean?”  he  asked. 

“Do  you  attend  church?  Are  you  a  Christian?”  continued 
the  minister. 

These  questions  brought  the  answer  that  he  faintly  re¬ 
membered  going  to  church  while  a  child  on  the  Island.  But 
never  had  he  nor  his  mother  so  far  as  lie  knew  been  inside 
a  church  since  coming  to  the  States.  He  knew  that  many 
people  attended  church,  and  in  advertisements  and  pictures 
lie  had  seen  a  little  about  churches.  That  was  all  he  knew. 

“But  sir,”  said  he,  “If  God  can  help  me,  I  would  like  to 
know  about  it.” 

By  this  time  we  were  on  the  outskirts  of  Chapel  Hill.  My 
husband  parked  the  car  in  a  grove  of  blooming  dogwood. 
There,  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  university  teeming  with 
young  men  and  women  seeking  higher  learning  under  the 
tutelage  of  scholarly  professors,  to  put  them  in  places  of 
leadership  and  responsibility  throughout  the  world,  the  min¬ 
utes  passed  into  a  couple  of  hours  as  a  plain  country  preacher 
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and  li is  wife  tried  to  help  a  simple  Puerto  Rican  American 
find  peace  and  security  in  God. 

His  questions  were  eager  and  sincere.  Finally,  we  felt 
sure  that  he  had  gained  enough  understanding  to  go  on  from 
there  in  his  search  for  Christian  faith.  Fie  gladly  accepted 
the  New  Testament  my  husband  offered  him,  and  there  was 
a  new  light  in  his  face  as  he  assured  us  that  he  was  turning 
around  and  going  back  to  camp  and  look  up  the  chaplain. 
This  remark  touched  me  deeply:  “1  wish  I  had  known  this 
before.  I’m  glad  1  ran  into  you  two.  You  have  kept  me  from 
doing  a  desperate  thing.” 

We  left  him  at  the  fork  of  the  road.  As  we  turned  to  go 
on  to  Durham,  I  looked  back.  There  he  stood  waiting  for  a 
a  motorist  to  pick  him  up.  I  breathed  a  prayer  to  God  to 
please  take  care  of  him.  That  was  the  beginning  of  many 
prayers  for  him  as  he  has  come  to  my  mind.  My  prayers  have 
also  included  the  mother  in  whose  heart  there  must  have 
been  just  as  much  loneliness  as  was  in  the  heart  of  the  boy 
she  sent  away  without  any  knowledge  of  Christian  faith. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  parents  should  not 
discipline  or  correct  their  children  for  fear  that  they  may 
develop  a  guilt  complex.  They  tell  us  that  we  should  use 
such  tact  with  our  children  as  to  keep  them  doing  the  right 
thing  without  their  even  knowing  they  are  prone  to  do 
wrong.  I  wonder  if  this  is  not  one  philosophy  that  has  given 
us  a  group  of  teen-agers  who  have  set  themselves  up  as  little 
gods  who  bow  not  to  law  nor  love. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Christian  parents  should  be  able  to 
help  their  children  face  themselves  as  they  are.  The  chil¬ 
dren  can  learn  at  an  early  age  that  there  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong,  and  when  they  do  wrong  they  must  be  chastised.  Let 
them  know  that  parental  discipline  is  to  help  them  discipline 
themselves  so  they  can  live  a  richer,  more  satisfying  life. 
Children  brought  up  under  the  discipline  of  devout,  pray¬ 
ing,  understanding  parents  have  rooted  within  them  a  con¬ 
straining  power  that  pulls  them  out  of  the  throes  of  temp¬ 
tation  and  sets  them  back  on  the  right  road.  1  his  truth  was 
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revealed  to  me  in  the  experience  of  one  oE  my  neighbors 
sometime  ago. 

'  This  woman  and  her  five  children  were  left  alone  in 
their  country  house  at  night  while  her  husband  worked.  A 
little  past  midnight  si ic  was  aroused  by  someone  pulling 
at  the  door.  “Who  is  it?”  she  called. 

A  masculine  voice  murmured,  “Let  me  in,  I  just  want 
another  drink.” 

She  quickly  informed  him  that  he  was  at  the  wrong 
house  and  he  had  better  get  away.  But  his  drunken  mind 
kept  him  begging  to  come  in.  She  discovered  that  a  car  was 
parked  in  front  of  the  house  and  that  other  men  were  egging 
him  on.  She  opened  her  window  and  shot  her  pistol.  The 
man  ran  to  the  car  and  they  all  left.  In  his  flight  the  man 
dropped  his  tie.  When  the  husband  returned  home  he  called 
the  law  and  the  soldier  was  soon  apprehended.  On  the  next 
day  the  lady  was  called  to  camp  to  face  the  intruder. 

In  relating  the  story  to  me,  she  said,  “I  have  never  been 
touched  more  deeply  in  my  life.  There  he  was  so  young  and 
handsome  with  his  face  covered  with  shame  that  was  real, 
and  I  knew  it.  lie  said,  ‘Lady,  you  should  have  killed  me  last 
night.  I  am  ashamed  of  myself.  Do  anything  you  wish  with 
me,  I  deserve  it.  I  was  brought  up  in  a  Christian  home  and 
I  have  the  best  parents  in  the  world.  They  taught  me  to  do 
right,  and  if  I  had  been  in  my  place  like  they  taught  me  this 
would  not  have  happened.  1  was  never  drunk  before,  but  I 
got  in  the  wrong  crowd,  and  I  made  a  fool  of  myself.  I’m 
willing  to  take  my  punishment,  but  I  make  one  request. 
Please  don’t  let  my  parents  know  about  it,  for  it  would  hurt 
them  so  deeply.’  Then  he  broke  into  tears  and  wept  audibly 
for  several  minutes.  I  wept  too,  and  the  officers  standing 
around  seemed  touched.” 

Said  she,  “I  told  him  that  I  would  bring  no  charges 
against  him,  and  that  I  would  pray  for  him.  I  had  too  much 
sympathy  for  him  to  want  to  punish  him.” 

Then  she  asked,  “Mrs.  Powers,  do  you  think  I  did  right?” 

I  said,  “Yes,  and  let  us  thank  God  for  Christian  training 
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that  can  produce  in  a  young  man  the  kind  of  character  that 
makes  him  confess  his  wrong  and  turn  to  the  right.” 

Yes,  after  thinking  it  over,  I  shall  enter  whole-heartedly 
in  my  church’s  program  for  Christian  Home  Week.  May  it 
not  be  just  a  few  days  of  sentimental  reflections,  but  let  our 
hearts  be  stirred  from  deeper  depths  that  our  home  life  as 
Christians  may  be  set  on  solid  ground. 

Life  can  be  solid  as  gold  arid  shine  with  the  brightness 
of  gold  when  God  directs  its  course,  and  heaven  is  the  height 
for  its  reach.  I  believe  that  is  what  Malachi  meant  in  the, 
days  of  his  prophecy,  “When  they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake 
often  one  to  another:  And  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard  it; 
and  a  book  of  remembrance  was  written  before  Him  for 
them  that  feared  the  Lord  and  that  thought  upon  His  Name. 
And  they  shall  be  Mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  in  that  day 
when  I  make  up  my  jewels.” 


C  H  A  PTER  SIX 

LET  THE  QUEEN  RETURN  TO 
HER  PEDESTAL 

Lessons  From  Bible  Mothers 

A  few  days  ago  I  went  back  to  the  old  house  where  1  used 
to  live.  Brushing  my  way  through  dust  and  cobwebs  to  a 
secluded  corner,  1  opened  an  old  trunk  in  which  I  had  stored 
an  accumulation  of  papers  and  clippings  along  with  some 
old  garments.  I  came  across  a  picture  I  had  clipped  from  a 
magazine,  the  name  of  which,  as  also  the  name  of  the  aitist 
who  did  the  drawing,  I  failed  to  preserve.  The  emotional 
surge  the  picture  had  aroused  in  my  own  heart  was  recorded. 
Across  the  bottom  penned,  in  my  own  handwriting  was  the 
sentence,  “God  wants  me  to  be  this  picture.” 

My  memory  flashed  back  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  when 
we  lived  at  Republican.  As  the  wife  of  the  pastor  of  the 
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church,  I  had  been  asked  to  make  a  Mother’s  Day  talk 
at  Sunday  School.  Looking  around  for  material  for  my 
remarks,  I  came  across  the  picture.  Well  do  I  remember  my 
impressions;  and  the  longer  I  looked  at  it,  the  deeper  was 
its  message  drilled  into  my  heart.  I  was  then  the  mother  of 
a  very  young  daughter,  and  already  my  dreams  for  her  were 
for  a  noted  career.  I  wanted  her  to  be  a  Christian  too;  and 
as  I  meditated  upon  the  picture,  I  was  moved  to  pray  to  God 
that  I  might  be  such  a  mother  as  to  ever  keep  my  daughter 
mindful  of  Him.  A  feeling  within  me  as  if  God  Himself  had 
spoken  to  me  induced  me  to  write  the  line  at  the  bottom  of 
the  drawing. 

In  the  hastening  years,  my  daughter  disappointed  me  in 
the  career  of  my  dreams.  At  times,  during  her  adolescent 
whims  and  revolts,  I  doubted  if  I  had  ever  been  a  worthy 
mother.  I  remember  that  on  one  occasion  a  mother  with  a 
desperate  tone  in  her  voice  said  to  me,  “Mrs.  Powers,  tell 
me  what  to  do  with  my  daughter.  She  is  fourteen  and  driving  . 
me  frantic.” 

I  stopped  her  with  these  words,  “I  too  have  a  daughter 
fourteen,  and  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  do.  I  talk  and  pray  and  I 
stay  scared  to  death.”  But  the  years  have  proved  that  God 
did  not  fail  me. 

My  daughter  is  now  the  mother  of  three  young  children. 
As  I  observe  her  maternal  training,  discipline,  and  devotion, 
my  spirit  rejoices  with  gratitude  for  her  firm  Christian  con¬ 
victions.  But  when  I  see  her  countenance  shrouded  with 
anxiety  and  fear  of  what  could  happen,  my  heart  solicitously 
throbs  with  hers  as  she  cries  to  God  for  help  to  raise  her 
children.  They  are  bouncing  youngsters  just  like  other 
peoples’:  full  of  pent-up  energy  from  a  vitamin-full  diet  and 
the  all-hail,  rushing  life  their  forebears  have  thrust  them 
into.  Their  parents  arc  working  hard  to  make  a  living  for 
them.  They  want  them  fed  and  clothed  as  well  as  their  neigh¬ 
bor’s  children  and  to  have  as  good  advantages  for  social  and 
economic  development  as  any  American.  Like  many  other 
young  parents  throughout  the  world  they  want  their  children 
to  be  Christians  in  faith,  attitude  and  behavior.  They  also 
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want  them  to  be  good  citizens — honest  and  upright;  fair  and 
square  in  every  move  and  turn  of  their  lives.  Yet  some  people 
are  saying  to  them,  “You  cannot  raise  your  children  to  be 
good  Christians  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  prosperous  citi¬ 
zens  in  our  kind  of  world.”  A  few  days  ago  a  neighbor  said 
to  me,  “Time  has  already  brought  us  to  the  day  \yhen  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  being  persecuted  and  criminality  is  being  de¬ 
fended.” 


TWO  WAYS 


As  I  see  it  there  have  always  been  two  ways.  Jesus  the 
Master  Teacher  said  so.  This  brings  me  back  to  my  picture. 
A  mother  with  strength  of  character  written  in  her  face  and 
the  marks  of  toil  ground  into  her  hands  stands  at  the  parting 
of  two  ways.  On  one  side  of  her  stands  a  little  boy,  on  the 
other,  a  little  girl.  To  her  left  is  a  broad,  smooth  road  leading 
into  the  distance.  All  kinds  of  glamorous  attractions,  filled 
with  the  charm  of  riches  and  pleasures,  crowd  the  wayside; 
and  from  behind  them  peeps  Satan,  staring  stealthily  at  those 
children.  To  her  right  is  a  narrow  path  leading  through  a 
dark  valley  onto  a  green  hill  on  which  is  set  a  church  with 
a  steeple.  Above  the  church  can  be  seen  the  shadow  of  a 
cross,  and  far  in  the  heavens,  painted  gloriously  blue  with 
golden  streaks  of  the  morning  sun,  appears  a  chorus  of  an¬ 
gels.  One  angel  swoops  near  the  earth  with  a  glistening 
crown  in  her  hands,  which  she  extends  toward  the  mother. 
That  mother’s  left  hand  clasps  the  open  Bible.  With  her 
right  hand  she  points  those  children  to  that  church,  that 
cross,  heaven.  I  believe  this  is  the  answer  to  the  world’s 
problems.  This  thought  has  within  these  last  few  days  led 
me  to  study  the  Mothers  of  the  Bible.  I  do  not  claim  to  have 
attained  the  full  height  of  motherly  beauty  illustrated  by 
the  picture,  but  it  is  still  my  ideal,  and  my  Bible  study  has 
fascinated  and  inspired  me. 


Jezebel  And  Rebekah 


All  types  of  mothers  are  revealed  in  the  Bible.  There  is 
the  wicked  mother  in  the  character  of  Jezebel.  Her  wicked 
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life  was  a  curse  to  the  world  in  her  own  day;  and  she  left 
not  only  a  wicked  influence  on  many  people,  but  also  a  line 
of  descendants  who  lived  on  to  promote  evil  and  destroy 
good  and  bring  disaster  to  the  nation  of  Israel,  jezebel  ruled 
her  husband  with  an  unconquerable  madness  for  power.  She 
coaxed  the  rulers  in  his  kingdom  with  flattery,  but  her 
haughtiness  and  lying  deceit  led  to  her  final  doom  when 
Jehu  had  her  thrown  from  the  window  of  her  palace,  and 
the  treacherous  murderess  was  eaten  by  .  dogs. 

Rebekah,  the  wife  of  Isaac,  was  a  mother  who  wanted  to 
be  godly,  but  in  her  own  way.  She  had  two  sons,  Jacob  and 
Esau.  It  was  God’s  plan  that  Jacob  should  inherit  the 
blessing  of  the  divine  promise  given  to  his  Grandfather 
Abraham;  but  according  to  legal  customs  of  the  day,  Esau, 
being  the  older,  would  be  the  heir.  Instead  of  waiting  for 
God  to  bring  about  the  conferring  of  the  inheritance  on 
Jacob  in  Elis  own  way,  Rebekah  plotted  with  her  son  to 
deceive  his  father.  Jacob  received  the  blessing  of  Isaac,  and 
was  used  as  the  servant  of  God  in  fulfilling  Ilis  purposes; 
but  for  that  treachery,  for  that  ambitious  selfishness,  for  that 
lack  of  trust  in  God,  Rebekah  suffered,  her  children  suffered. 
She  is  still  remembered  as  an  example  of  a  selfish,  ambitious 
mother,  who  at  heart  did  not  want  to  be  a  bad  woman,  but 
who  was  too  hasty,  and  determined  to  have  her  own  way. 

We  have  in  the  Bible  many  character  stories  of  both  bad 
and  good  mothers,  indifferent  and  faithful  mothers,  quiet, 
modest  mothers,  and  active,  outspoken  mothers.  When  they 
are  all  summed  up  and  their  characters  and  works  revealed, 
God  magnifies  and  blesses  devoted  Christian  motherhood 
according  to  the  teaching  of  the  scriptures.  The  thirty-first 
chapter  of  Proverbs  is  a  biography  of  an  ideal  mother.  The 
closing  verse  is  a  passage  every  girl  should  memorize.  “She 
openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law 
of  kindness.  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household 
and  eatetli  not  the  bread  of  idleness.  Her  children  rise  up 
and  call  her  blessed;  her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her. 
Favor  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain,  but  a  woman  that 
feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be  praised.  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of 
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her  hands;  and  let  her  own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates.” 
After  reading  this  chapter  I  searched  further  in  the  Bible  for 
the  record  of  mothers  'whose  works  do  still  praise  them.  I 
found  many  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Only  a 
few  1  can  mention  in  this  writing. 

The  Mother  of  Moses 

The  mother  of  Moses  was  a  poor  woman  living  in  the 
bondage  of  slavery  under  Egyptian  power.  How  tired  she 
must  have  been  when  night  came.  But  she  kept  her  faith  in 
the  Holy  God,  and  she  never  ceased  to  teach  her  children  to 
revere  his  name  and  to  live  righteously  in  His  sight.  Then, 
just  before  she  was  to  give  birth  to  another  child,  to  add 
to  the  existing  overbearing  and  torturing  hardships  of  these 
Israelite  slaves,  the  Egyptian  king  sent  out  a  decree  that  all 
male  children  born  to  the  Israelites  should  be  thrown  into 
the  Nile  River.  Her  baby  came.  It  was  a  boy.  Putting  her 
trust  in  God,  that  mother  was  determined  that  her  child 
should  be  saved.  Instead  of  throwing  him  into  the  river  for 
crocodiles,  she  made  a  basket  of  bulrushes,  and  in  it  she  left 
him  to  float  on  the  water.  I  can  feel  the  heartthrob  of  that 
mother  as  she  went  back  to  her  job  of  making  brick,  leaving 
her  small  daugher  Miriam  to  watch  the  baby.  As  her  hands 
worked,  her  heart  pleaded  with  God..  What  happened?  The 
king’s  own  daughter  was  captured  by  the  cry  of  that  baby. 
I  don’t  believe  Miriam’s  mother  'was  surprised  when  she 
called  for  her  to  come,  that  the  princess  wanted  a  nurse  for 
the  baby.  Not  only  was  her  baby  saved,  but  she  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  bring  him  up  in  the  palace  of  the  King.  Moses 
became  the  great  leader  of  Israel,  lawgiver  and  prophet. 
Could  he  have  become  the  man  that  he  was  without  the 
early  training  of  his  mother?  Her  works  still  praise  her  in 
the  gates. 

Hannah  and  Naomi 

In  the  days  when  Eli  'was  priest  of  Israel  there  lived  a 
man  named  Elkanah,  who  loved  his  wife  Hannah  very  much; 
but  Hannah  was  unhappy  because  she  had  no  child.  She 
went  to  the  temple  to  pray.  She  prayed  a  long  time.  She  said, 
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“Oh,  Lord  of  hosts,  if  thou  wilt  not  forget  thy  handmaid  but 
wilt  give  unto  thy  handmaid  a  man  child,  then  will  I  give 
him  unto  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  his  life.”  Site  named  her 
son  Samuel,  and  when  he  was-  a , small  child  we  find  her  in 
the  temple  with  him.  Hannah  said  to  Eli,  “I  am  the  woman 
who  stood  by  thee  here  praying  unto  the  Lord.  For  this 
child  I  prayed,  and  the  Lord  hath  given  me  my  petition. 
Therefore  also  hath  I  lent  him  to  the  Lord.  As  long  as  he 
liveth  he  shall  be  lent  unto  the  Lord.”  Then  says  the  Bible, 
“He  worshipped  the  Lord  there.”  In  my  imagination  I  see 
Hannah  there  in  the  temple  kneeling  with  her  little  boy 
quietly  and  lovingly  teaching  him  and  leading  him  to  under¬ 
stand  and  to  worship  God.  The  second  chapter  of  I  Samuel 
records  the  prayer  of  Hannah  as  she  worshipped  with  her 
son.  Samuel  became  one  of  the  greatest  characters  in  the 
Bible.  His  record  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  lives  of  God’s 
servants.  Could  he  have  been  the  man  he  was  without  his 
godly  mother?  Hannah’s  works  still  praise  her  in  the  gates. 

I  want  to  take  a  glimpse  of  another  great  woman  in  the 
Old  Testament,  this  time  a  mother-in-law,  Naomi.  She  lived 
in  the  days  of  the  Judges,  when  life  had  become  so  corrupt 
that  the  Bible  describes,  it  thus:  “Truth  is  fallen  in  the 
streets,  and  virtue  is  hardly  found.”  Naomi  went  with  her 
husband  Elimelech  and  her  two  sons  into  the  land  of  Moab 


to  escape  a  famine  in  Israel.  This  was  a  God-fearing  family 
moving  into  a  heathen  environment'.  The  two  sons  married 
wives  from  these  heathen  people.  After  a  few  years  the  hus¬ 
band  and  sons  died,  leaving  Naomi  with  her  daughters-in- 
law.  The  devotion  of  these  two  young  women  to  their  hus¬ 
band’s  mother  is  indeed  beautiful.  Naomi  decided  to  return 
to  her  homeland,  to  her  own  people.  Orpah  and  Ruth  went 
with  her  to  the  border.  There,  she  told  them  to  return  to 
their  own  homes.  Orpah  wept  and  kissed  Naomi  and  turned 
back;  but  Ruth  clave  unto  her  and  spoke  those  beautiful 
words  which  great  literary  minds  tell  us  have  never  been 
equalled  in  other  literature:  “Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee 
or  to  return  from  following  after  thee.  Whither  thou  goest 
I  will  go;  and  where  thou  lodgest  1  will  lodge.  Thy  people 
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shall  be  my  people  and  thy  God,  my  God.  Where  thou  diest, 
I  will  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried.  The  Lord  do  so  to  me 
and  more  also  if  ought  but  death  part  thee  and  me.” 

Ruth  went  with  Naomi.  She  later  married  Boaz,  and  in 
their  home  was  born  a  little  son  whom  they  named  Obed. 
He  became  the  grandfather  of  David  and  on  down  the  line 
an  ancestor  of  the  family  into  which  Jesus  Christ  was  born. 
When  little  Obed  was  born,  the  women  gathered  in  to  re¬ 
joice  with  Naomi.  They  said,  ‘‘Thy  daughter-in-law  which 
loveth  thee  and  is  better  to  thee  than  seven  sons  hath  born 
him.”  Then  Naomi  took  the  child  and  held  it  to  her  bosom 
and  became  nurse  to  it. 

Here  was  a  woman  who  suffered  bitter  experiences  in 
life.  She  was  driven  from  her  home  by  a  famine.  Death  took 
away  her  family  in  a  strange  land.  But  by  her  great  faith  she 
won  two  heathen  women  to  accept  her  God  and  one  of  them 
became  the  mother  of  a  lineage  that  will  be  forever  remem¬ 
bered.  Naomi’s  works  still  praise  her. 

New  Testament  Mothers 

The  New  Testament  exalts  Christian  motherhood.  The 
story  of  John  the  Baptist  begins  with  his  mother  and  father. 
It  is  said  of  them  that  ‘‘They  were  both  righteous  before 
God,  walking  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of 
the  Lord.” 

Elizabeth  had  a  cousin  named  Mary  who  lived  in  Naza¬ 
reth.  One  day  an  angel  appeared  unto  Mary  and  made  to 
her  the  greatest  announcement  that  ever  came  from  heaven 
to  earth.  The  first  chapter  of  Luke  is  rich  in  the  glorious 
experience  of  motherhood  that  drew  to  earth  the  heart  of 
God. 

There  is  a  scene  which  includes  many  mothers  in  the  life 
of  Jesus  I  especially  like  to  remember.  One  day  he  was  very 
busy.  His  disciples  were  asking  him  many  questions.  The 
sick  and  the  lame  were  coming  to  him  to  be  healed.  A  group 
of  mothers  pushed  into  the  crowd  bringing  their  children 
to  be  blessed  by  Him.  One  of  the  disciples  rebuked  the 
women.  It  seems  as  if  the  disciples  thought  that  the  women 
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were  making  unfair  demands  on  the  time  of  Jesus.  But  Jesus 
stopped  them.  He  said,  “Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,”  and  He  blessed  them.  Jesus  did  not  bless  part  of 
the  children  and  push  others  away,  but  lie  blessed  all  of 
them.  Bringing  our  children  to  Jesus  and  training  them  up 
in  the'  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  is  the  greatest 
privilege  we  as  mothers  have,  and  it  is  the  crucial  need  of 
this  hour. 

Who  can  deny  the  truth  that  mothers  have  felt  impelled 
to  go  outside  their  homes  to  work  in  order  to  have  more  of 
material  things,  leaving  the  children  to  hired  care  or  to  no 
care  at  all?  The  spirit  must  overcome  the  carnal,  and  char¬ 
acter  must  be  recognized  for  its  spiritual-  value  rather  than 
its  possessive  energy  before  we  as  a  people  have  the  peace  of 
mind  and  heart  we  so  sorely  crave. 

Godly  and  gracious  motherhood  is  the  queen  of  the  femi¬ 
nine  graces.  Let  the  queen  be  returned  to  her  pedestal  and 
all  the  world  give  her  the  honor  due  her  in  her  own  palace 
— the  home. 

C  II  AFTER  SEVEN 

ON  GROWING  OLD 


B i rt h day  R c rn  i n iscc rices 

today  is  my  birthday.  Yesterday  I  was  fifty-seven,  today  fifty- 
eight.  So  far  as  I  know  there  would  have  been  no  difference 
in  my  feelings  on  yesterday  and  today  if  I  hadn’t  thought 
about  it.  But  as  l  looked  at  the  calendar  this  morning  the 
date  April  27  glared  at  me  as  if  with  bold  assumption  it  was 
reminding  me  of  something  1  didn  t  want  to  remember. 

Suddenly  my  emotions  were  jarred  with  the  thought, 
“I’m  a  year  older.”  Later  in  the  day  1  remarked  to  an  elderly 
friend  that  today  was  my  birthday.  She  congratulated  me 
with  good  wishes  for  many  more  happy  yeais.  1  said,  1  don  I 
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know  whether  I’m  due  congratulations  or  sympathy;  you  see, 
I’m  growing  old.” 

She  replied,  “Just  be  patient.  By  the  time  you  have 
passed  through  your  sixties,  you  won’t  mind  birthdays  at  all.” 

As  the  day  passed  on  I  kept  pondering  the  question, 
“What  kind  of  old  lady  do  I  want  to  be?”  There  are  many 
old  people  whom  I  definitely  declare  1  do  not  want  to  be  like. 
But  there  are  others  whose  acquaintance  urges  me  on  to  hap¬ 
pier  thinking  about  old  age. 

The  Memory  Of  Mrs.  Butler 

Graven  in  the  core  of  my  heart  is  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Clark  Butler.  As  the  young  wife  of  her  pastor  I  knew  her 
during  her  last  years  in  the  1920’s.  The  difference  in  our 
ages  made  no  barrier  to  our  friendship.  Possessed  with  a  com-- 
panionable  friendliness  that  hard  work  and  deprivations 
could  not  sever  from  her  personality,  she  loved  her  way  into 
the  innermost  confidence  of  both  young  and  old.  There  was 
never  a  sign  of  affectation  or  artificiality  about  her,  but  sim¬ 
ply  honest  and  openly  sincere,  she  met  one  and  all.  It  was 
from  her,  and  the  conversations  of  her  neighbors  that  I 
learned  of  her  former  struggles  and  triumphs. 

While  their  nine  children  were  young,  Mr.  Butler’s  loss 
of  health  brought  on  a  nervous  collapse  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  Being  tenant  farmers,  the  family  depended  on 
sharccrops  for  an  income.  Toil,  sacrifice,  fatigue,  aches  and 
anxiety,  which  filled  that  mother’s  days,  could  not  drive  one 
wedge  through  the  solid-rock  ambition  that  made  her  and 
her  family  the  coveted  tenant  family  with  the  landlords  in 
that  section. 

I  have  heard  her  say,  “Clark  was  able  to  give  us  advice 
about  many  things,  and  he  could  help  in  some  ways,  but  I 
had  to  go  along  with  the  children.  We  went  to  the  field  to¬ 
gether.  Then  we  did  the  chores  at  the  house  together. 
The  boys  fed  the  stock  and  chopped  wood;  the  girls 
helped  me  with  the  cooking  and  sewing  and  cleaning.  There 
was  always  something  to  do.  It  took  a  lot  of  hard  work  and 
prayer,  a  lot  of  quarreling  and  laughing  and  sometimes 
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whipping  and  coaxing  to  bring  up  our  children,  but.  the 
Lord  blessed  us.”  Said  she,  “In  raising  a  lamily  I  have  found 
this  out.  If  you  will  give  the  first  two  the  right  start,  they’ll 
keep  the  others  in  line.  My  older  children  helped  raise  the 
younger  ones;  and  if  they  hadn’t,  I  never  could  have 
managed.” 

The  neighbors  said,  “They  were  a  family  of  children 
who  attracted  the  attention  of  the  community  not  only  with 
their  good  farming,  but  also  with  their  good  manners.  The 
father  was  always  neatly  dressed;  and  until  his  death,  at  a 
very  old  age,  he  insisted  on  being  kept  spotlessly  clean.  The 
mother  demanded  politeness  and  courtesy  in  all  their  family 
relationships.  One  of  her  daughters  told  me  that  her  mother 
used  to  say  to  them,  “Children,  if  we  are  poor,  we  can  still 
be  nice  people.” 

Furthermore,  I  learned  from  the  neighbors  that  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning  when  the  family  entered  Republican  Church 
there  was  no  sign  of  their  being  poorer  than  any  of  the 
people  there.  Each  of  the  boys,  with  his  hair  parted  in  the 
middle  and  slicked  back  as  neatly  as  a  duke’s,  dressed  in  their 
ruffled,  starched,  and  ironed  blouses,  could  rate  with  their 
friends  anywhere.  Nor  did  prettier  girls  than  their  sisters  sit 
within  the  four  walls  of  that  church.  Hamburg  dresses  with 
wide  sashes  around  their  waists  and  colorful  hair  ribbons 
showing  under  pretty  hats  trimmed  with  flowers  and  lace 
made  them  as  adorable  as  well-off  friends  who  sat  with  them 
in  the  choir. 

Regular  Church  Attendees 

They  were  always  there  too.  In  those  days,  religion  was 
essential  for  both  rich  and  poor  in  that  fine  old  community. 
Their  Grandfather  Cherry,  who  was  their  mother’s  father, 
was  a  deacon  in  the  church,  and  he  never  ceased  to  keep 
Clark  and  Esther  reminded  that  they  must  bring  up  their 
children  in  the  fear  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  just  as 
their  parents  had  done  by  them. 

I  recall  that  when  talking  with  Grover  one  day  he  said, 
“Papa  used  to  push  us  off  to  work  with  his  pet  slogan,  ‘Never 
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be  afraid  to  make  a  dollar  for  your  landlord;  for  every  time 
you  make  one  for  him,  you  are  making  one  for  yourself.’  I 
tell  you  with  the  parents  we  had,  we  couldn’t  get  by  with 
shoddy  work.  We  did  that  work  right  or  we’d  be  sorry.” 

When  I  first  knew  the  Butler  family,  the  older  children 
were  married,  with  families  of  their  own.  The  youngest  son 
and  his  two  sisters  were  at  home.  Mary  was  a  teacher  and 
Sophia  had  a  job  in  the  telephone  office.  Their  brother  got 
a  job;  farming  days  were  over. 

The  years  had  taken  their  toll  of  Mrs.  Butler’s  physical 
strength.  Her  resolute  features  were  marked  with  deep  lines 
that  somehow  were  suffused  by  a  triumphant  tranquility. 
She  said,  “I’m  not  able  to  work  like  I  used  to.  Through  all 
the  years  I  have  prayed  to  the  good  Lord  to  let  me  stay  able 
to  work  and  look  after  my  children  until  they  were  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  He  has  answered  my  prayer.  Now 
I  know  they’ll  look  after  me  and  I’m  going  to  content  my¬ 
self  with  things  as  they  come.” 

As  she  spoke  the  words,  I  saw  in  her  countenance  a 
beauty  which  came  from  an  inner  glory  that  revealed  to  me 
the  meaning  of  the  Apostle  John’s  elation  when  he  wrote, 
“And  this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our 
faith.” 

i 

This  did  not  mean  that  this  stirring  woman  sat  down  to 
a  life  of  idleness.  She  did  much  of  the  housework  while  the 
girls  were  busy.  Her  hands,  roughened  and  hardened  by 
years  of  toil,  were  still  nimble  enough  to  do  beautiful  em¬ 
broidering.  She  never  tired  of  being  hospitable  to  her  many 
friends,  including  her  pastor  and  his  wife.  Now  the  children 
and  grandchildren  hovered  about  her.  Love  and  adoration 
filled  her  house.  One  was  as  conscious  of  it  as  one  is  con¬ 
scious  of  the  sweet  essence  that  fills  a  flower  garden.  Many 
times  I  heard  her  say,  ‘‘I  have  never  been  lonesome.  I  used 
to  be  too  busy,  and  now  my  family  and  friends  won’t  let 
me.” 

It  was  heart-lifting  to  see  how  she,  who  had  worked  so 
hard  to  give  her  growing  family  security,  now  felt  perfectly 
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secure  in  her  family.  She  said,  “God  helped  Clark  and  me 
take  care  of  them;  now  God  will  help  them  take  care  of  us.” 

Mrs.  Butler  had  a  friend  who  worked  in  a  tailor’s  shop. 
Through  her,  she  received  beautiful  woolen  scraps  which 
she  pieced  together  and  made  into  quilts.  One  day  1  foulid 
her  working  on  one  which  was  very  elaborate. 

With  all  colors  and  blends  of  embroidery  thread  she  was 
putting  dainty  stitches  around  each  block  and  decorating 
the  squares  with  unique  designs.  I  thought  it  was  the  pret- 


inaking  this  for  a  very  special  person.”  Sometime  later  Mr. 
Butler  brought  a  package  to  my  door.  It  was  that  quilt.  In¬ 
side  was  a  card  on  which  was  written,  “For  my  pastor’s  wife.” 
At  that  time  many  ladies  were  giving  things  for  the  parson¬ 
age,  and  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  quilt  was  for  whoever 
the  pastor’s  wife  might  be  in  all  the  years  to  come.  When 
1  moved  away  I  left  the  quilt.  Thirteen  years  later  when  I 
moved  back  to  Republican,  Mrs.  Jim  Butler  said  to  me,  “I 
see  you  left  the  quilt  Jim’s  mother  gave  you.  That  was  a  gift 
for  you  and  not  for  the  parsonage.” 

A  Treasured  Heirloom 

It  is  now  in  my  possession  among  the  treasured  heirlooms 
that  are  to  be  my  daughter’s.  That  was  the  last  quilt  Mrs. 
Butler  made.  She  became  too  feeble  to  sew.  After  a  long 
time  of  lingering  she  said,  “Children,  take  care  of  your 
father.  Be  gentle  with  him  just  as  you  have  been  with  me. 
I  know  you  will.”  She  went  away,  leaving  her  family  and 
friends  in  tears,  for  somehow  they  felt  that  life  could  never 
be  the  same  without  her. 

Feeble  in  body  and  mind,  Mr.  Butler  lived  many  years 
after  his  wile’s  death.  lie,  who  never  owned  a  house  of  his 
own,  was  well  taken  care  of  in  the  lovely  homes  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  who  had  become  prosperous  landowners  and  business 
people.  Sons  and  daughters  had  taken  their  places  among 
the  good-livers  of , Bertie  County. 

As  I  think  of  Mrs.  Butler,  I  would  like  to  be  like  her  in 
my  old  age.  But  1  can’t.  1  don’t  have  nine  children  to  crowd 
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around  me  giving  me  a  feeling  of  security  and  keeping  me 
from  being  lonesome.  I’m  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  a 
blessing  for  a  woman  to  be  settled  in  a  community  where 
she  can  spend  her  whole  life.  Friends  grown-up-with  are  the 
friends  that  last.  As  we  grow  older  it’s  wonderful  to  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  those  to  whom  we  can  say,  “Don't  you  remem¬ 
ber  .  .  .  ?”  Here  I  am,  not  knowing  where  I  will  spend  my 
last  days.  Surely  it  will  not  be  where  I  have  lived  and  shared 
a  long  life  ’with  my  neighbors,  for  I  have  lived  in  so  many 
places.  No,  I  can’t  be  like  Mrs.  Butler. 

Mrs.  Butler  had  a  neighbor  on  whose  farm  she  was  at  one 
time  a  tenant;  but  the  fact  that  the  Speights  were  the  land- 
owners  and  the  Butlers  the  tenants  made  no  difference  in 
their  social  status.  Mrs.  Speight  and  Mrs.  Butler  were  tied 
heart  and  soul,  with  a  friendship  that  through  the  years  has 
held  their  children  and  grandchildren,  and  the  cord  is  now 
being  lengthened  to  include  the  great-grandchildren. 

Born  of  a  parentage  that  dated  back  to  a  grandfather  and 
father,  who,  before  the  Civil  War,  owned  large  tracts  of  land 
on  which  labored  numerous  slaves,  in  the  Chowan  section, 
Mrs.  Speight  never  in  her  life  knew  what  it  was  to  be  desti¬ 
tute  or  needy.  Her  maiden  name  was  Sharrock,  and  she  in¬ 
herited  the  Sharrock  homestead.  The  spacious  old  house  still 
stands  high  and  dignified  among  the  big  trees  that  surround 
it.  To  the  left-front  of  the  house  is  what  used  to  be  called 
the  guest  house.  In  the  back  yard  can  be  seen  some  little 
houses  where  the  slaves  lived.  Many  of  the  descendants  of 
the  slaves  who  lie  buried  in  the  same  old  cemetery  with 
their  masters  have  lived  on  the  farm  from  the  time  they  were 
liberated  until  this  day.  Several  of  these  Negro  young  people 
have  gone  to  colleges  and  universities  and  are  now  filling 
important  positions  in  various  parts  of  our  country. 

Idle  Speight  family  has  always  encouraged  them  in  their 
ambitions  for  an  education,  not  only  with  words  but  also 
with  opportunities  to  make  money  for  their  financial  needs, 
and  with  a  friendly  interest  that  totally  destroys  any  argu¬ 
ment  of  racial  prejudice  so  far  as  these  people’s  heart-to-heart 
feelings  are  concerned. 
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Love  At  First  Sight 

Miss  Sharrock  first  married  a  Mr.  Cobb,  whose  death  in 
early  life  left  her  a  young  widow  with  two  little  boys.  It  is 
told  that  she  was  attending  a  Baptist  Association  at  Ross 
Church  when  Tom  Speight,  a  Baptist  minister  and  a  wid¬ 
ower,  spied  her  in  the  congregation.  Nudging  a  friend,  he 
asked  who  the  beautiful  young  woman  was.  The  answer  he 
received  was,  “That’s  the  young  widow' Cobb  from  Re¬ 
publican.’’ 

“Well,”  he  boasted,  “she’s  the  future  Mrs.  Tom  Speight.” 
He  was  properly  introduced  at  the  noon  hour,  and  it  is  told 
that  his  love  at  first  sight  affected  him  so  that  he  could  not 
take  his  place  on  the  program  that  afternoon.  His  brother 
Alex  preached  in  his  place:  Margaret  was  not  so  easily  en¬ 
chanted,  and  Tom  had  to  do  some  gallant  courting  before 
she  accepted  his  proposal  for  marriage.  But  it  was  worth  all 
the  cost  and  turned  out  to  be  an  ideal  partnership  for  both 
of  them.  Mr.  Speight  could  not  be  surpassed  as  a  father  for 
Margaret’s  boys;  she  was  an  excellent  stepmother  for  his  two 
daughters;  and  they  raised  a  nice  family  of  children  of  their 
own.  In  those  days  a  wife  thought  of  nothing  else  but  to 
acknowledge  her  husband  as  head  of  the  house,  and  there- 


Mrs.  Speight  outlived  her  husband,  and  it  was  in  her 
latter  years  that  I  knew  her.  Silver  hair  tended  to  bring  out 
the  velvety  softness  of  her  cheeks  and  the  perky  sparkle  in 
her  eyes.  Many  years  of  radiant  living  enhanced  the  sincerity 
of  her  smile.  Grace  and  charm  which  the  early  training  of 
a  prudent  mother  and  a  conscientious  governess  stamped 
upon  her  character  took  on  added  glory  with  her  growing 
years. 

Elegant  poise,  expressed  in  her  every  movement,  was 
clothed  with  a  sweet  humility  that  completely  hid  any  superi¬ 
ority  she  was  capable  of  feeling.  Her  son  Jim,  who  in  1953 
took  his  seat  in  the  State  Legislature,  must  have  received  his 
good-natured  brusqueness  from  his  father.  Francis,  who  has 
become  an  artist  of  reputable  renown,  has  the  bearing  of 
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his  mother.  Among  the  first  graduates  of  historic  Chowan 
College,  dedicated  in  those  days  to  the  training  of  young 
ladies  to  be  cultured,  refined,  Christian  women,  Mrs.  Speight 
put  the  emphasis  on  Christian. 

A  general  saying  among  the  members  of  Republican 
Church  (which  was  noted  for  service  never  beginning  on 
time)  was  that  when  Jimmie  Ward  pushed  back  the  folding 
doors  to  the  Sunday  School  rooms,  and  Mrs.  Speight  glanced 
over  the  congregation  and  quietly  took  her  seat,  everything 
was  ready  for  the  preacher  to  take  charge. 

When  the  children  were  all  grown,  the  two  girls,  Mar¬ 
garet  and  Tullie,  went  to  Washington,  D.  C.  to  live  and  they 
took  their  mother  with  them.  Many  people  said,  “How  can 
she  be  happy  up  there  after  all  these  years  spent  in  that  old 
house?”  She  surprised  them  by  easily  adapting  herself  to 
city  living.  She  became  a  regular  attendant  at  the  First  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  in  Washington,  but  she  never  moved  her  church 
membership  from  Republican.  She  wrote  letters  back  to  the 
church  every  now  and  then,  and  she  sent  regular  contribu¬ 
tions.  She  spent  her  summer  vacations  in  the  old  home,  and 
the  whole  community  looked  forward  to  her  homecoming 
with  as  much  happy  anticipation  as  she  did. 

Not  regarded  as  a  rich  woman,  but  well  fixed  with  some 
to  spare,  Mrs.  Speight  was  generous  with  the  spare.  During 
the  years  we  call  the  Depression,  when  the  pastor  just  forgot 
he  was  to  receive  a  salary  and  got  along  the  best  he  could,  a 
check  from  this  good  woman  at  various  times  kept  his  car 
in  running  condition  and  bought  gas  to  keep  it  going. 

There  often  came  from  her  a  parcel-post  package  to  the 
pastor’s  wife,  just  when  she  and  her  daughter  were  in  dire 
need  of  dresses  and  shoes.  More  than  once  my  husband 
received  from  the  depot  a  notice  that  an  express  parcel  from 
Washington  was  there  for  him.  With  the  big  bulk  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  blankets  and  materials  was  a  note  ordering  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  these  things  among  the  needy.  We  learned  that  Mrs. 
Speight  did  the  same  thing  for  the  Negro  people  in  the 
community. 

We  moved  away  from  Republican  before  Mrs.  Speight 
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died,  and  I  did  not  see  her  in  her  last  years.  Four  years  ago 
I  was  talking  with  Millie,  her  daughter-in-law,  about  her 
and  she  told  me  that  Mrs.  Speight  went  back  to  the  old  home 
to  be  with  her  and  Jim  during  her  last  days.  Millie  said,  “If 
I  were  not  a  Christian  and  had  never  believed  in  God  or 
read  the  Bible  or  heard  a  sermon,  I  believe  that  things  I 
heard  my  mother-in-law  say  and  the  sweet  spirit  in  which 
she  lived  would  have  convinced  me  of  the  reality  of  God 
and  eternal  life.” 

i  ■ . 

I  would  like  to  be  an  old  lady  like  Mrs.  Speight.  But  I 
can’t.  I  do  not  have  the  background  to  give  me  grace  and 
charm  that  she  had.  Neither  do  I  have  the  financial  means 
to  give  me  the  feeling  of  ease  that  my  needs  will  be  taken 
care  of’  and  I  can  be  helpful  to  others.  In  old  age  I  must 
meet  my  fate  along  with  the  poor,  and  something  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  tell  me  that  I  must  get  ready  to  face  it. 

The  Story  Of  Mrs.  Bostic 

Now  there  is  Mrs.  Bostic.  I  saw  her  at  a  church  meeting 
over  in  Chinquapin  a  short  while  before  her  death.  The 
meeting  was  better  because  she  was  there.  Some  people  have 
that  kind  of  influence  at  a  religious  meeting. 

It  was  February  13,  1935,  that  I  first  met  her,  the  day 
we  moved  into  that  dingy  parsonage  at  Beulaville.  I  was  in 
tears  when  she  ran  in  to  tell  us  we  were  to  eat  supper  at 
her  house. 

“Something’s  got  to  be  done  about  our  church  and  par¬ 
sonage  and  right  away,’’  she  said  at  tire  supper  table. 

“Now,  Annie,  give  the  preacher  time  to  get  settled  down 
Before  you  start  pouncing  on  him,”  said  her  good-natured 
husband. 

“They  see  how  things  arc.  Mrs.  rowers  has  already  cried 
about  it,”  was  the  uncompromising  answer. 

That  uncompromising  spirit  is  the  characteristic  that  has 

made  Mrs.  Bostic  an  unusual  woman.  In  1938  the  Eastern 

* 

Association  met  in  our  church.  The  messengers  were  wel¬ 
comed  into  an  auditorium  that  had  been  completely  reno¬ 
vated  from  top  to  bottom.  New  pulpit  furniture,  pews  and 
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carpets  gave  the  church  a  completely  new  look.  Sunday- 
School  rooms  had  been  added  and  our  people  were  proud 
of  what  they  had  done.  That  was  before  building  programs 
were  so  much  on  the  boom  as  now.  I  remember  hearing  some 
of  the  visitors  ask  Mrs.  Lula  Parker  how  Beulaville  people 
had  managed  to  get  so  much  done.  Pointing  to  Mrs.  Bostic, 
Mrs.  Parker  jokingly  said,  ‘'She  is  the  agitator  of  it.” 

Mrs.  Parker  was  not  far  wrong.  Mr.  Bostic  was  made 
chairman  of  the  building  program,  and  he  was  a  good  leader; 
but  it  was  his  wife  who  kept  him  on  the  move.  When  things 
got  discouraging,  she  got  the  women  together  and  led  them 
in  one  project  and  then  another  to  make  money  for  the 
church.  Chicken  suppers  were  the  main  project.  Women 
sweated  over  wood-ranges  while  children  tramped  the  streets 
selling  tickets  for  the  suppers.  At  times  some  would  get  tired 
and  want  to  stop,  saying,  “We  have  got  the  church  to  where 
it’s  good  enough.” 

Mrs.  Bostic  didn’t  think  so,  and  there  was  no  stopping 
her.  She  did  not  hesitate  to  say  outright,  “You  have  not  done 
half  your  duty.”  Iler  curt  remarks  peeved  some  people,  but 
they  could  not  stay  mad  with  her  for  they  knew  she  was  right. 
An  ardent  tither  of  all  she  made,  she  was  constantly  chal¬ 
lenging  people  to  be  more  generous  with  their  giving  and 
so  receive  greater  blessing  from  God. 

One  day  she  was  soliciting  funds  to  build  new  cement 
steps  at  the  parsonage.  One  man,  who  was  contentedly  idling 
away  his  time  sitting  around  the  coal  heater  in  Paul  Parker’s 
store,  said  to  her,  “Annie,  I  can’t  give  anything  on  the  steps. 
My  own  wife  has  no  steps.  Right  now  she  is  climbing  in  and 
out  of  the  house  on  an  old  oak  block  she  has  already  worn 
out.  You  know  it  wouldn’t  look  right  for  me  to  help  some¬ 
body  else  build  steps  when  my  own  poor  wife  has  none.” 

With  disdain  she  did  not  attempt  to  conceal,  Mrs.  Bostic 
said  to  him,  “I  would  be  everlastingly  ashamed  to  tell  it.  Go 
home  and  build  your  wife  some  steps.” 

I  often  remarked  to  my  family,  “That  woman  receives 
energy  from  somewhere  besides  that  which  is  generated  from 
her  own  body.” 
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At  that  time  she  was  well  in  middle  life.  She  had  sent  her 
three  girls  through  Meredith  College,  and  her  son  was  mar¬ 
ried  and  lived  next  door  to  her.  She  turned  her  big  house 
into  a  boarding  house  and  usually  had  from  six  to  twenty 
boarders.  She  raised  chickens  and  milked  two  or  three  cows. 
She  walked  over  town  delivering  milk  and  butter  to  her 
customers. 

Gardening  was  her  delight,  and  during  the  summer 
months,  night  after  night,  she  could  be  found  in  her  kitchen 
around  midnight,  finishing  up  the  day’s  canning.  In  the  win¬ 
tertime  big  hog  killings  kept  her  just  as  busy  for  days  at  a 
time. 

Sometimes  she  had  a  colored  girl  to  help  her,  and  part 
of  the  time  she  had  no  help  at  all.  If  she  did  or  didn’t,  we 
at  the  church  knew  no  difference,  for  every  time  the  church 
bell  rang,  she  was  there.  She  was  president  of  the  Woman’s 
Missionary  Society,  teacher  of  the  Woman’s  Bible  Class,  and 
was  in  the  front  rank  for  everything  that  came  up.  The  sick 
and  needy  were  not  without  her  attention. 

In  the  spring  of  1939,  I  began  having  severe  headaches. 
I  went  over  to  Goldsboro  for  a  physical  check.  My  doctor 
frankly  told  me  that  I  was  on  the  verge  of  a  nervous  break¬ 
down.  He  advised  me  to  go  away  from  home,  from  every¬ 
body  I  knew,  for  a  rest.  I  knew  I  was  not  financially  able  to 
do  what  he  said  and  I  told  him  so.  “In  that  case,”  said  he, 
“give  up  all  responsibility.  Stay  in  bed  six  weeks  without 
any  company.  Don’t  get  up  even  for  your  meals.”  That  was 
the  doctor’s  order.  But  how  was  I  going  to  do  it? 

A  Woman  Of  Action 

I  did  not  have  to  answer  that  question.  As  soon  as  the 
news  reached  Mrs.  Bostic,  she  darted  into  action.  She  made 
a  list  of  the  church  women  and  checked  with  each  one  on 
the  days  she  was  to  prepare  meals  for  the  pastor’s  family.  Can 
1  forget  the  dear  women  of  Beulaville?  Never.  Until  this 
day,  in  my  prayers  I  often  beseech  God  to  bless  in  a  special 
way  each  one  of  them.  Only  God  Himself  can  reward  such 
service. 
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For  six  weeks,  day  after  day,  meal  after  meal,  our  food 
was  brought  to  us,  and  we  have  never  in  all  our  lives  fared 
so  well.  My  room  was  left  alone  except  just  for  the  time  I 
needed  attention  or  especially  asked  for  company.  With  the 
prayers  and  love  of  my  friends  and  the  faithful  ministry 
of  Dr.  Kennedy,  I  pulled  myself  together;  and  after  the  rest, 
I  was  a  new  person. 

Mrs.  Bostic  lived  to  be  an  old  lady.  Her  husband  died 
suddenly  a  few  years  ago.  The  big  house  was  then  converted 
into  apartments.  She  no  longer  cooked  for  boarders  but  she 
was  not  idle.  Taking  care  of  her  great-granddaughter  kept 
her  delightfully  busy. 

She  no  longer  supervised  suppers  to  make  money  for  the 
church.  Many  of  the  members  now  shared  with  her  the  peace¬ 
ful  satisfaction  that  Christians  receive  from  faithfully  paying 
their  tithes.  She  still  attended  church  regularly  and  was  just 
as  alert  as  ever  to  every  move  that  meant  progress  for  her 
church.  Nothing  that  meant  aggressive  action  passed  her  co¬ 
operative  push.  ■ 

I  would  like  to  be  like  Mrs.  Bostic,  but  I  can’t.  I’m  just 
not  made  that  way.  After  thinking  about  it,  I  discover  I 
know  many  old  people  who  are  happy  and  useful,  but  I  can’t 
be  like  a  single  one  of  them. 

Finally,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I’ll  go  along 
trusting  the  promise  of  God,  “As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy 
strength  be,”  and  grow  old  just  being  myself. 

Mrs.  Laura  Bazemore 

In  the  years  when  I  first  became  an  expectant  mother, 
babies  were  usually  born  at  home;  and  the  delicate  subject 
was  only  mentioned  to  one’s  most  intimate  relatives  and 
friends  within  the  privacy  of  four  walls,  or  where  whispered 
tones  could  not  possibly  be  overheard.  Within  thirty  days  of 
my  own  ordeal  I  moved  into  the  new  parsonage  at  Republi¬ 
can.  Being  a  long  way  from  my  own  mother  and  family,  I  was 
overly  apprehensive  and  longed  for  some  motherly  woman 
to  take  me  under  her  wing. 

The  right  woman  lived  just  across  the  road,  and  late 
gave  me  a  heavenly  blessing  when  Mrs.  Laura  Bazemore 
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took  me  to  her  heart.  Not  only  dicl  she  become  a  reliable 
and  trustworthy  neighbor,  but  also  a  second  mother.  Her 
husband  had  died  ten  years  before  1  knew  her,  and  upon 
her  shoulders  had  fallen  the1  burden  of  being  a  widow  left 
to  support  and  educate  eight  children.  Busy  as  she  was  with 
a  son  and  two  daughters  in  college  and  the  younger  children 
to  look  after, at  home  she,  out  of  the  goodness  of  her  heart, 
added  me  onto  the  long,  line  of  her  responsibilities,  as  if  I 
had  belonged  to  her  brood  all  the  time. 

O 


Mrs.  Bazemore  soon  made  me  acquainted  with  Miss 
Annie  Dempsey,  another  neighbor,  who  volunteered  to  do 
the  cooking  for  the  pastor’s  household  as  long  as  she  was 
needed.  Then  she  brought  Aunt  Fannie  to  see  me.  1  soon 
learned  that  it  was  the  love  and  alfection  that  both  white 
and  colored  had  for  this  saintly  woman  that  made  everybody 
call  her  “Aunt  Fannie.”  During  the  succeeding  years,  I,  like 
the  neighbors,  could  not  have  loved  her  better  if  she  had 
been  white.  After  she  had  raised  thirteen  children  of  her 
own  to  be  grown  men  and  women,  her  sturdy  arms  and  soft 
lap  became  the  resting  place  for  the  babies  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  How  she  loved  little  children.  It  was  the  kind  of  love 
that  soothed  fretful  babies  dnto  peaceful  sleep  as  words  of 
maternal  wisdom  from  her  kind  lips  drew  their  mothers  to 
her  heart.  When  sickness  and  sorrow  came,  no  home  missed 
her  ministry.  No  neighbor  was  too  rich  or  too  poor,  too 
white  or  too  black,  for  her  to  spend  all  night  by  the  bedside 
applying  poultices  and  rubbing  aching  limbs.  When  she 
passed  away,  white  friends  mourned  their  loss,  along  with 
their  Negro  friends,  as  they  lavished  flowers  on  her  grave. 

Mrs.  Bazemore  was  the  lirst  one  to  take  my  tiny  daughter 
in  her  arms,  look  her  over,  and  report  to  me  that  no  prettier 
nor  more  perfect  baby  had  ever  been  born.  Aunt  lannie  was 
my  nurse,  and  she  knew  all  the  rules,  including  “old  wives’ 
fables,”  for  taking  care  of  maternity  cases.  With  some  of  her 
orders  my  doctor  agreed  and  with  others  be  did  not.  I  he 
rule  he  seemed  most  firm  about  was  that  I  should  remain  in 
bed  nine  days  and  then  have  nine  more  days  of  convales- 
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cence,  during  which  time  I  should  engage  only  in  mild 
exercises. 

Aunt  Fannie  said,  “Honey,  that  means  you  are  not  to 
put  your  feet  on  the  floor  for  nine  days,  and  then  you  will 
just  be  up  and  down  for  nine  days.  I  shall  see  that  you  do 
just  what  he  says,  and  when  I’m  not  in,  Miss  Laura  will  look 
after  you.”  And  that’s  the  way  it  was. 

It  may  be  that  the  obstetrician  of  1957  knows  more  than 
the  country  doctor  knew  thirty-two  years  ago.  But  I  have  a 
feeling  that  if  I  were  Ids  patient  today,  I  would  envy  the 
young  mother  of  a  past  generation  who  was  allowed  a  long 
rest  in  a  clean  bed  after  her  labor,  with  a  grandmotherly 
friend  coming  in  eacli  morning  to  bathe  the  baby  and  flutter 
over  her  protegee;  and  Aunt  Fannie,  with  her  own  coined 
phrases  of  endearment,  telling  the.  mother  the  things  she 
needed  to  know,  while  the  neighbors  kept  dropping  in  to 
chat  and  to  wish  her  a  full  and  complete  recovery. 

Mrs.  Bazemore  did  not  turn  loose  her  charge  after  the 
days  of  convalescence.  Her  pastor’s  family  had  to  be  looked 
after,  and  this  woman,  who  had  enough  work  and  anxieties 
at  home  to  keep  the  average  woman  on  edge  for  twenty-four 
hours  a  day,  always  had  time  to  rush  to  the  beck  and  call  of 
the  young  minister  and  his  wife.  Even  a  sore  throat  or  a 
threatening  cold  brought  her  over  with  a  cup  of  hot  tea  and 
tfie  strict  command  that  I  stay  right  in  bed  while  she  took 
care  of  the  baby  and  dicLmy  household  tasks.  Her  youngest 
daughter,  Willie  Lewis,  without  the  title  or  compensation, 
became  my  official  baby-sitter.  I  remember  that  one  morn¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Bazemore  had  me  sitting  in  traditional  style  in  the 
armchair,  completely  draped  with  a  heavy  blanket  and  a 
second  blanket  tucked  snugly  around  my  body  while  I  soaked 
my  feet  in  a  big  pan  of  water  which,  1  vowed,  was  just  below 
the  boiling  point.  She  was  busy  as  a  bee  dusting  and  cleaning 
the  room  when  a  neighbor  came  in. 

Said  she,  “Why  Mrs.  Bazemore,  don’t  you  have  enough 
to  do  at  home?’’ 

In  this  woman,  who  so  thriftily  and  conscientiously  look¬ 
ed  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household  without  lacking  time 
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to  help  her  neighbors,  there  was  no  halting  between  two 
opinions,  no  pretense  of  piety;  but  her  natural  disposition 
to  be  just  what  she  was  could  sometimes  be  expressed  in 
words  that  were  as  terse  as  her  conscience  was  frank. 

In  a  tone  of  voice  that  conveyed  the  meaning  of  what  she 
was  thinking,  she  replied,  “I  had  forgotten  my  mess  at  home. 
You  have  done  well  to  remind  me.” 

After  our  friend  had  gone  and  Mrs.  Bazemore  had  given 
me  final  instructions  for  taking  care  of  myself,  she  boiled 
over  with  these  words:  “Now,  I’ll  go  home  to  my  mess. 
Wasn’t  that  something  for  her  to  say  to  me?  She  would  get 
along  better  if  she  would  stop  worrying  so  much  over  her 
own  house  and  do  more  for  other  people.” 

When  Mary  Ellen  was  a  little  past  three  years  old,  and 
I  was  expecting  my  second  child,  I  was,  one  rainy  day,  clear¬ 
ing  the  table  after  the  noonday  meal  and  dreaming  of  our 
further  happiness  with  a  bigger  family,  when  she  quickly 
reached  into  a  dish;  and  before  I  knew  what  had  happened, 
she  had  swallowed  a  forked  fish  bone  and  was  literally  chok¬ 
ing  to  death.  My  husband  rushed  to  crank  the  car  as  I 
wrapped  her  for  a  hurried  trip  to  the  doctor.  But  her  strug¬ 
gling  wheezes  and  gasping  chokes  filled  me  with  terror  that 
we  would  never  reach  the  doctor  over  that  wet,  sloppy, 
twelve-mile  road  with  her  alive. 

Hysterically  I  began  to  scream,  “My  baby  is  dying!  My. 
baby  is  dying!” 

Mrs.  Bazemore,  washing  dishes  in  her  kitchen,  heard  me 
and  in  a  matter  of  moments  she  had  darted  across  the  road. 
Taking  the  child  from  my  arms,  she  sat  down  in  a  chair  and 
laid  her  gently  face  downward  across  her  lap.  She  cautiously 
probed  her  forefinger  down  the  child’s  throat  and  drew  out 
the  fish  bone,  bringing  a  stream  of  blood  with  it.  While  I 
struggled  with  my  own  emotions,  she  rocked  and  patted  the 
whimpering  little  girl  into  a  quiet  mood  before  she  swabbed 
her  throat  with  a  dash  of  Mercurochrome  and  handed  her  to 
me  to  rock  to  sleep. 

My  tears  were  still  pouring  as  I  cried,  “You  have  saved 
her  life.  How  can  I  ever  thank  you?” 
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She  brushed  me  off  with  these  words,  “Oh,  it’s  nothing. 
By  the  time  you  have  raised  eight  you’ll  know  how  to  meet 
all  kinds  of  emergencies.” 

As  I  think  back  over  the  years  and  remember  this  friend¬ 
ly  woman,  who  never  knew  the  taste  of  the  bread  of  idle¬ 
ness,  nor  the  weakness  of  a  wavering  faith,  but  who,  with  a 
staunch  heart  and  determined  will, ,  set  her  face  toward  the 
goal  ahead  and  never  slackened  her  pace  until  she  had  accom¬ 
plished  it,  I  wonder  how  one  becomes  like  that.  How  can  a 
woman,  as  she  lias  done  on  a  small  income,  educate  a  big 
family  of  children  and  send  them  out  to  take  their  places 
among  the  very  best  of  men  and  women?  How  can  a  woman 
with  so  much  on  her  heart  and  hands  never  tire  of  being  a 
good  neighbor?  How  can  a  woman  with  the  stress  and  strain 
that  she  has  faced  from  day  to  day  hold  on  to  a  healthy  body, 
a  sound  mind  and  a  sparkling  countenance  until  she  had 
reached  her  threescore  and  ten,  and  then  rest  in  the  sunlight 
of  contentment? 

I  believe  I  have  one  answer.  In  my  memories  there  is  a 
Sunday  morning  when  in  a  Sunday-School  class,  Mrs.  Baze- 
.  more  was  asked  to  make  a  few  remarks  during  the  devotional 
period,  giving  a  personal  testimony.  Instead  of  talking  she 
just  opened  her  Bible  and  read  Romans  8:35-39:  “Who  shall 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  Shall  tribulation,  or 
distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril, 
or  sword? 

“Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors 
through  him  that  loved  us.  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither 
death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers, 
nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  heights,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.” 

As  she  read,  those  of  us  present  knew  that  we  were  hear¬ 
ing  from  God’s  word  the  testimony  for  the  inner  strength 
and  confident  security  of  the  reader.  So  deeply  was  that  truth 
impressed  upon  me  that  1  have  never  forgotten  it,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  what  I  saw  in  her  that  day  that  passage  of  Scripture 
has  meant  more  to  my  maturing  years. 
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I’m  sure  that  another  answer  is  that  she  raised  her  chil¬ 
dren  in  such  a  way  that  when  they  got  to  the  place  they  could 
help  themselves,  their  Christian  and  moral  consciences  led 
them  not  only  to  help  themselves,  but  also  to  help  each 
other,  and  they  helped  their  mother.  The  children  are  now 
all  soundly  placed  in  various  professions  and  business  estab¬ 
lishments.  In  the  issue  of  May  9,  1953  this  lovely  woman 
was  featured  on  the  cover  of  the  Mother’s  Day  edition  of  the 
Biblical  Recorder,  journal  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention 
of  North  Carolina,  of  which  her  preacher  son,  Cyrus  W. 
Bazemore,  is  associate  editor.  The  appropriate  and  memora¬ 
ble  editorial  closes  with  this  fitting  tribute: 

“Her  indomitable  spirit  and  high  courage  seem  to  typify 
the  character  of  mothers  who  stand  foursquare  to  the  vary¬ 
ing  fortunes  of  life  and  count  it  an  humble  privilege  and 
willing  service  to  give  to  the  world  sons  and  daughters,  to 
labor  for  them  and  to  love  them  into  the  fullness  of  manhood 
and  womanhood,  and  then  to  grow  old  in  pctace  while  the 
sunset  of  life’s  day  brings  nearer  to  view  a  glimpse  of  the 
dawn  that  will  break  in  glory  beyond.’’* 

Yes,  I  would  like  to  be  an  old  lady  like  “Miss  Laura.” 
But  I  can’t.  I  can  only  be  myself.  But  having  known  her 
makes  me  wish  that  I  may  come  to  old  age  with  my  life 
clothed  with  a  touch  of  the  golden  radiance  that  has  crowned 
her  glowing  years. 


*  used  by  permission. 
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CHAPTER  EIG  II  T 


HOMECOMING  AT  TRINITY  CHURCH 


I  Worshipped  And  Remembered 

“Let  us  go  imo  the  house  of  the  Lord 
And  the  hours  shall  be  filled  with  music, 
With  song  and  praise  and  prayer. 

And  the  burdens  of  life  be  lifted 
From  all  who  enter  there.” 


these  lines  were  written  on  the  front  cover  of  the  church 
bulletin  handed  me  as  I  entered  Trinity  Church,  and  I 
found  them  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  service  that 
held  me  in  the  beauty  and  holiness  of  worship. 

The  occasion  was  the  entering  of  the  church  into  its  new 
building  for  the  first  service.  Former  members  and  friends 
from  other  places  were  present  to  help  make  the  day  one  to 
be  joyfully  remembered.  June  is  a  good  time  for  people  to 
get  together.  It’s  the  time  when  all  of  nature  covers  the 
warps  and  scars  of  the  years  with  new  life,  so  that  the  old 
and  young  alike  can  bask  in  the  sunshine  and  sing  with  the 
gentle  breeze.  That’s  the  way  it  was  at  Trinity  on  this  day. 
The  old  and  young  were  there,  all  dressed  in  their  best 
clothes  and  singing  the  same  hymns  their  grandparents  and 
great-grandparents  sang  seventy-five  years  ago  when  the 
church  had  its  beginning  as  an  organization.  The  hurting 
differences  and  turmoils  that  had  crept  in  here  and  there 
through  the  years  were  forgotten.  Only  the  things  that 
tended  to  nourish  and  cherish  the  new  life  the  church  was 
entering  into  were  remembered.  These  included  the  faithful¬ 
ness  and  loyalty  of  those  who  have  kept  the  church  moving 
on  thus  far,  and  visions  for  its  future. 

On  the  church  rostrum  the  trend  of  life  was  vividly  sym¬ 
bolized  in  the  personalities  of  the  Reverend  II.  M.  Flail,  the 
Reverend  Garland  Hendrix  and  the  Reverend  Thomas 
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Respess.  As  I  looked  at  Mr.  Hall,  who  is  a  retired  pastor  and 
was  the  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  day,  1  was  reminded  of 
how  he  fitted  into  the  verse  in  the  Bible  which  reads  thus: 
“The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory  if  it  be  found  in  the 
way  of  righteousness.”  As  Mr.  Hendrix  preached,  I  was 
aware  of  vigorous  life  surging  through  his  mind,  body,  and 
spirit,  making  him  a  man  of  the  present.  Then  as  I  looked 
at  Mr.  Respess,  a  seminary  student  and  supply  pastor  of  the 
church,  I  had  the  feeling  that  there  is  still  hope  for  this 
world  so  long  as  we  have  young  men,  looking  up  to  God  as 
they  reach  out  for  the  helm  of  His  Spirit  to  steer  life  into  a 
new  day. 

I  believe  people  are  more  deceived  in  making  excuses 
for  not  attending  church  than  in  any  other  excuses  they 
make.  Many  people  say,  “Why  go  to  church?  I  can  worship 
in  my  own  home,  and  1  hear  a  better  sermon  over  the  radio 
than  I  would  hear  if  I  went  to  church.”  My  own  experience 
teaches  me  differently.  Of  a  truth,  I  have  walked  out  into 
the  stillness  of  the  night  and  quietly  looking  up  at  the  stars 
worshipped  God.  While  facing  a  gorgeous  sunset,  I  have 
marveled  at  what  must  be  the  glory,  the  beauty,  the  wonder 
of  heaven.  I  have  looked  upon  a  beautiful  picture  an  artist 
had  painted  from  scenes  in  life,  and  my  heart  seemed  to  beat 
faster  as  I  saw  something  earthly  glorified.  I  wondered  and 
worshipped.  When  listening  to  sacred  music,  holy  emotions 
have  stirred  within  me,  and  God  seemed  nearer,  and  I  be¬ 
came  possessed  of  noble  desires  to  be  a  better  person. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night,  when  all  the  world  about 
me  was  asleep,  I  have  watched  tire  heavy  breathing  and- felt 
the  burning  fever  of  my  child,  when  in  my  despair,  my  heart 
cried  to  God.  Somehow,  1  became  conscious  of  new  strength, 
courage,  and  hope  that  I  knew  came  from  a  power  greater 
than  myself.  I  humbly  submitted  my  spirit  to  the  great 
Spirit  I  felt  encompassing  me,  and  peace  came  to  mo.  Yes, 
I  have  worshipped  when  1  was  not  in  a  church  service;  but 
as  I  recall  each  experience,  I  realize  that  it  prepared  me  for 
a  fuller  and  richer  experience  of  worship  in  the  house  of  the 
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Lord.  Individual  worship  is  commendable  and  necessary  for 
Christian  growth,  but  it  is  not  within  itself  complete. 

We  Are  Social  Beings 

God  in  His  divine  wisdom  has  made  us  social  beings.  We 
must  have  the  companionship,  love,  and  sympathy  of  others. 
So  it  is  that  worship,  to  be  complete,  must  be  expressed  in 
company  with  others  who  also  give  recognition  to  truth,  to 
beauty,  to  duty,  to  God.  That’s  the  way  it  was  at  Trinity. 
We  were  not  met  togetlier  as  a  band  of  supergoodness.  Not 
one  of  us  would  class  himself  as  such.  But  as  friends,  neigh¬ 
bors,  kinsmen,  churchmen,  we  realized  that  our  spiritual 
need  was  one  and  the  same,  the  grace  of  the  Living  God. 
Praising  Him  for  what  He  has  wrought  through  us,  His  own 
weak  creatures,  our  spirits  were  elated.  We  were  conscious  of 
giving,  singing  and  giving  thanks  inwardly  to  God,  as  we 
expressed  them  outwardly  with  our  lips. 

How  mistakenly  some  people  judge  those  who  go  to 
church  with  this  belittling  remark:  “I’m  as  good  as  those 
who  go  to  church.”  Christians  do  not  go  to  church  to 
show  olf  their  goodness.  But  they  go  to  church  deeply  con¬ 
scious  of  their  need  for  confession,  repentance,  cleansing, 
strengthening  and  the  imparting  of  wisdom  and  vision  by 
the  Almighty  God.  Through  the  ages,  congregational  wor¬ 
ship  has  kept  the  hearts  of  men  alert  to  righteousness  and 
mercy.  In  our  service  at  Trinity  I  felt  the  threads  of  grace 
and  truth  that  from  century  to  century  have  kept  God’s 
people  tied  to  Him,  entwining  my  own  spirit  with  the  spirits 
of  those,  throughout  the  whole  wide  world,  who  were  at  the 
same  hour  worshipping  Him. 

This  service  was  one  of  those  all-day  affairs  which  we 
Baptists  particularly  enjoy.  The  morning  was  given  over  to 
worship  and  meditation.  Then  we  had  fellowship  around  a 
table  that  could  have  fed  twice  as  many  people  as  were  there. 
The  afternoon  was  given  over  to  the  reading  of  the  church 
history,  recognition  of  visitors,  reminiscings,  and  extempo¬ 
raneous  speeches,  intermingled  with  sweet  songs  by  a  robed 
chorus  of  young  ladies.  When  I  let  myself  loose  with  my 
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family  and  church,  I  lean  toward  letting  my  mind  run  amuck 
with  an  emotional  frenzy  that  may  cause  me  to  be  too  per¬ 
sonal  with  my  statements  about  my  relatives  and  friends.  If 
so,  1  hope  I  may  be  forgiven.  After  all,  is  it  not  the  personal 
touch  that  breaks  our  hearts  and  sends  us  with  the  pieces 
to  the  throne  of  God,  that  we  may  lay  them  in  Ilis  hand  to 
be  made  over  to  His  own  liking? 

History  Of  Trinity  Church 

Hardly  can  one  be  found  in  the  Meadow  community  to¬ 
day  who  can  remember  seventy-five  years  ago.  lint  even  if 
Trinity  church  was  organized  with  only  four  members,  the 
church  clerk  counted  it  worth-while  to  record  the. proceed¬ 
ings;  and  that  record  was  re-ad  in  the  new  church  building 
today.  My  great-uncle  Harry  Johnson  and  his  wife  Mary,  and 
my  great-uncle  Tilghman  Lee,  and  my  cousin  Aley  Johnson 
were  the  four  members  who  constituted  this  church.  Uncle 
Harry  and  Uncle  Tilghman  were  the  deacons,  and  Uncle 
Harry  was  elected  church  clerk.  Rev.  J.  J.  Duncan  was  called 
to  be  pastor  of  the  church  which  was  meeting  in  the  old 
Meadow  Township  courthouse,  which  stood  under  a  big  red 
oak  tree  near  the  spot  where  the  pastor’s  home  now  stands. 
Mr.  Duncan’s  son  John,  who  lives  at  Murfreesboro,  was  hold¬ 
ing  a  meeting  at  Trinity  in  HUG  when  1  joined  the  church. 

By  the  end  of  that  first  year,  1880,  the  church  member¬ 
ship  had  grown  to  twenty,  and  they  were  restless  for  a  church 
building.  The  Peacock  estate  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
biggest  in  the  community.  The  handsome  young  James  Pea¬ 
cock  married  Jonnie  Lee,  a  typical  southern  lady  of  gracious 
spirit  and  beauty.  Jonnie’s  father,  Moses  Lee,  and  m,y  Grand¬ 
father  Monroe  were  brothers.  James  and  Jonnie  were  blessed 
with  four  children.  Leon  and  Moses  were  the  sons,  and  Lettie 
and  Ivaty  were  the  daughters.  Katy,  who  married  my  father’s 
brother  Seth,  died  a  few  years  after  her  marriage.  The  other 
three  are  still  living.  They  have  all  moved  away  from  the 
Meadow  community,  formerly’  known  as  Peacock’s  Cross¬ 
roads,  but  all  three  of  them,  with  their  children,  grandchil- 
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dren  and  in-laws  were  at  Trinity  for  the  homecoming.  There 
was  a  special  reason  for  their  being  there. 

James  and  Jonnie  Peacock  were  among  the  first  converts 
of  the  Trinity  Church.  During  the  days  of  Reconstruction 
following  the  Civil  War,  things  were  not  easy  for  the  Pea¬ 
cocks.  They  were  having  their  struggles  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  South.  But  they  were  blessed  with  a  good  estate  on 
which  stood  a  big  two-story  house  on  the  spot  where  J.  N. 
Johnson,  chairman  of  the  new  church  building  fund,  and 
his  family  now  live.  They  had  young  children  to  love  and 
bless.  For  them,  in  spite  of  hardships  they  were  enduring, 
life  had  many  promises.  Filled  with  a  desire  for  church  and 
community  progress,  they  gave  the  lot  for  the  building  of 
the  Trinity  Missionary  Church.  The  building  has  stood  on 
that  spot  until  its  recent  removal  across  the  highway.  In  a 
conversation  with  Leon  and  Moses  at  the  homecoming, 
during  the  dinner  hour,  Moses  said,  “My  father  and  mother 
were  young  when  they  gave  that  land  for  the  church.  He 
was  twenty-eight,  and  she  was  twenty-six.  In  their  youth 
they  were  putting  their  hearts  in' the  work  of  the  church, 
and  I  like  to  remember  that.” 


Fate  gave  only  youthful  years  to  James  and  Jonnie.  While 
their  children  were  still  young,  James  died.  Jonnie  later 
married  Jimmy  Lawhon,  for  whom  she  bore  a  daughter, 
Eva;  and  then  she  went  on  to  be  with  James.  Eva,  who  has 
also  left  the  Meadow  community,  was  back,  giving  loving 
embraces  and  words  of  devotion  to  half-brothers  and  sisters 
who  came  before  and  after  her.  For  after  Jonnie’s  death, 
Jimmie  married  Louisa  Godwin,  who  bore  three  daughters 
and  one  son  to  continue  the  faithful  line  of  workers  and 
lovers  for  Trinity  Church.  Jimmy  and  Louisa  have  passed 
on  with  a  record  of  faithfulness  merited  by  few  people.  Their 
son  Alton  and  his  wife  Mary  and  his  sister  Vena  are  leaders 
in  the  church,  keeping  intact  the  record  of  their  family  con¬ 
nections  from  the  church’s  early  beginning.  Pearl  and  Vada 
are  keeping  up  the  good  work  in  other  communities,  but 
they  came  back  home  lor  the  special  service. 
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Love  and  Loyalty 

Love  and  loyalty,  constrained  by  the  power  of  God’s  will, 
are  two  graces  that  cannot  die.  I  saw  this  truth  expressed 
in  many  with  whom  I  worshiped.  How  well  do  I  remember 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jimmy  Lawhon  and  their  little  Hock  walking 
the  two  miles  from  their  home  to  the  church  in  the  hot  sum¬ 
mertime  when  Mr.  Lawhon’s  tender  heart  had  too  much 
compassion  for  his  mule  to  make  him  pull  them  in  the 
wagon,  because  the  mule  had  to  work  so  hard  all  the  week. 
In  those  days,  walking  to  church  was  not  considered  a  hard¬ 
ship.  I'm  sure  Mrs.  Dora  Cox  did  not  regard  it  as  such.  We 
looked  forward  to  having  her  stop  in  at  our  house  for  a  cool 
drink  of  water  arid  to  pass  a  few  minutes  with  my  mother 
on  her  way  to  church.  She  cut  corners  by  going  through  the 
field  arid  climbing  three  fences.  As  I  talked  with  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mavarine,  at  the  homecoming,  I  saw  the  spirit  of  her 
mother  burrowing  right  through  her  and  on  into  her  daugh¬ 
ters,  digging  out  selfish  motives  and  leaving  a  channel  to  be 
filled  with  the  illuminating  love  of  God.  When  I  was  told 
that  Dora’s  son  Newton  was  an  ardent  worker  on  the  build¬ 
ing  committee,  I  saw  (he  same  burrowing  spirit  of  his  mother. 
Many  a  mile  could  be  traced  if  Ed  and  Pat,  who  were  Uncle 
Tilghman’s  sons,  had  kept  strict  account  of  the  footsteps 
they  made  going  to  and  from  Trinity.  The  same  could  be- 
said  of  many  others. 

I  was  glad  to  see  Heber  Johnson  and  his  brother  Sherrill 
sitting  near  the  front  of  the  church.  For  a  minute  my  mem¬ 
ory  let  me  see  them  as  little  boys  again,  sitting  with  their 
father  and  mother.  There  were  four  of  the  boys,  all  dressed 
in  white  suits  starched  and  ironed  to  a  glistening  finish. 
ICaty  was  a  pretty  woman,  and  how  she  loved  her  boysl  The 
last  night  I  saw  her  on  earth  is  one  l  don’t  want  to  forget. 

I  was  a  teacher  in  the  Meadow  School.  In  those  days  neigh¬ 
bors  sat  up  with  the  sick,  and  I  took  my  turn.  Aunt  Betsey 
and  her  eldest  son,  Tim,  were  there.  A  fever  that  could  not 
be  checked  was  burning  Katy’s  body,  and  she  seemed  to 
know  that  it  would  not  stop  until  it  had  burned  out  her  life. 
She  called  Aiuit  Betsey  to  her. bed  and  whispered  to  her 
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words  that  I  could  not  hear  and  did  not  try  to  hear  because 
I  knew  Katy  meant  them  only  for  her  mother-in-law.  Happy 
words  they  must  have  been,  for  Aunt  Betsey  went  to  the 
porch,  weeping  and  quietly  saying,  “Thank  the  Lord.”  Then 
Katy  called  me  to  her  side;  and  as  her  breathing  became 
more  and  more  difficult  she  whispered:  “I  shall  be  all  right. 
I’m  going  to  heaven.  It’s  my  children  I’m  thinking  of.  I 
want  them  all  to  be  Christians.  Pray  for  them.  I  want  them 
brought  up  in  the  church.”  At  this  first  service  in  the  new 
Trinity  Church,  as  Katy’s  granddaughter,  Katy  Frances,  sang 
“Lord  B1  ess  this  Church,”  I  saw  a  young  lady,  poised  and 
beautiful,  but  the  voice  I  heard  was  that  of  her  grandmother. 

One  Who  Does  Things 

J.  R.  I  ,ee  had  nothing  to  say  publicly.  He  is  one  of  those 
rare  persons  who  does  things  without  talking  about  it.  In 
him  is  the  carry-over  from  his  father,  Henry  Lee,  who  in  his 
day  was  one  of  the  undergirding  pillars  of  the  church.  J.  R.’s 
sisters,  Anna  Margaret  and  Rebecca,  came  back  to  be  with 
their  mother  and  brother  as  they  lived  over  the  memories 
that  have  kept  their  home  and  church  in  sweet  accord 
through  all  the  years  of  their  recollection.  The  same  thing 
can  be  said  of  the  children  of  the  late  William  E.  Morgan, 
who  was  a  staunch  coworker  along  with  Henry.  The  same 
thing  goes  for  the  family  of  Arthur  and  Laura  Parker. 

While  reading  the  church  history,  Mary  Lawlion  gave  me 
a  little  thrill  with,  this  statement,  “The  first  wedding  in  the 
church  was  in  1917,  when  Eva  Bell  Johnson  became  the 
bride  of  Leslie  G.  Flowers.”  Suddenly,  I  saw  myself  young 
and  excited,  dressed  in  a  white  organdy  dress  just  like  the 
other  bridesmaids  wore.  Then,  when  I  saw  Eva’s  sister, 
Mabel,  and  her  husband  and  daughter,  who  had  come  down 
from  Durham,  I  choked  with  a  sighing  wish  that  Eva  could 
be  with  them.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  one  so  alive 
and  happy  as  Eva  should  not  have  died  so  young.  Eva’s 
daughter,  Helen,  married  young  Deacon  Ilobert  Hill,  who 
was  also  orphaned  from  parents  who  were  loyal  members 
of  Trinity  Church. 
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Another  young  life  snatched  away  in  early  marriage  was 
Melvin  Barefoot.  When  Christians  suffer  bereavement,  they 
are  brought  closer  to  God  and  want  to  do  more  in  1 1  is  serv¬ 
ice.  This  kind  of  faith  led  Melvin’s  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
().  II.  Barefoot,  to  erect  on  the  church  ground  a  log  cabin 
to  be  used  for  Sunday-School  work,  as  a  memorial  to  their 
daughter. 


I  sometime  wonder  if  we  are  to  be  surprised  to  find  in 
heaven  the  happiest  spirits  among  those  who  received  the 
least  recognition  on  earth.  I  know  that  many  troubled  souls 
who  found  deliverance  at  the  last  hour  will  not  cease  to 
praise  God.  I  am  thinking  of  Mrs.  Lily  Hudson.  Years  ago 
she  was  a  member  of  Canaan  Church  and  loyally  performed 
her  duties  there,  but  the  church  weakened  and  eventually 
dissolved  its  organization.  In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Hudson’s 
health  gave  way.  She  became  a  chronic  sufferer  and  stayed 
home  most  of  the  time.  A  little  while  before  her  death  she 
confided  to  my  husband  that  she  had  never  placed  her  mem¬ 
bership  with  any  other  church,  and  she  was  not  satisfied 
about  it.  She  expressed  the  desire  to  become  a  member  of 
Trinity.  My  husband  was  at  that  time  pastor  at  Trinity,  and 
the  following  Sunday  he  made  his  request  known  to  the 
church,  and  she  was  received  into  the  membership.  When 
we  got  back  to  her  home  and  told  her  that  she  had  been 
received  into  the  church,  1  could  see  that  a  sweet  peace  flood¬ 
ed  her  heart  like  a  fountain  that  suddenly  overflows,  spray¬ 
ing  the  hot  earth  with  a  cool  mist.  After  prayer,  she  seemed 
quiet  and  soothed  as  she  said,  “I  feel  so  much  better.”  Later 
we  were  speaking  of  the  building  fund  for  the  church,  and 
she  said,  ‘‘I  know  I’ll  never  be  able  to  do  anything  for  the 
church,  but  I  hope  my  family  will.”  I  thought  about  Mrs. 
Hudson,  and  1  now  have  the  feeling  that  in  the  parting  of 
her  soul  and  body  she  left  something  for  Trinity  Church 
that  will  bear  out  a  blessing. 

In  all  my  reminiscing  and  rejoicing  for  the  blessing  of 
God  in  His  people  down  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations, 
I  must  keep  in  mind  that  God  values  each  soul  for  its  own 
worth. 
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Many  of  the  most  substantial  members  of  Trinity  Church 
are  those  who  cannot  look  back  and  say,  “My  parents  were 
members  of  this  church.”  They  have  come  in  from  other 
communities  or  they  have  been  converted  from  homes  whose 
ancestors  belonged  to  churches  of  other  denominations. 
Many  of  these  have  back  of  them  a  strain  of  religious  faith 
that  has  just  as  profoundly  influenced  their  lives  as  those  of 
whom  I  have  written.  They  are  making  history  for  Trinity 
that  will  be  traced  and  read  in  the  next  generation.  Each 
soul  has  its  own  contact  with  God  and  the  record  the  record¬ 
ing  angel  is  keeping  will  be  accurate.  Trinity  has  given  a 
long  list  of  converts  to  other  communities  where  they  are 
making  their  contribution.  . 

I  am  glad  the  Lord  is  blessing  Mr.  John  Lawhon  with  a 
long  life.  Homecoming  at  Trinity  just  could  not  be  the 
same  without  him.  He  Worked  along  with  his  brother  Jimmy 
in  the  first  years  of  1900.  It  was  around  1900  that  the  first 
Sunday  School  was  organized,  and  Jimmy  was  both  the  super¬ 
intendent  and  the  teacher.  No  one  was  happier  than  Mr. 
John  as  he  recalled  how  that  struggling  handful  of  members 
had  grown  into  a  triumphant  body  of  zealous  workers,  sup¬ 
porting  a  full-time  church  program. 

Tl  ic  Bible  speaks  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  being  like 
leaven,  that  does  its  work  with  the  measures  of  meal  until 
the  whole  is  leavened.  As  I  thought  of  this,  I  Avas  glad  that 
I  had  been  used  in  the  leavening  process  started  by  James 
and  Jonnie.  At  the  time  they  gave  the  land  lor  the  first 
Trinity  Church  they  owned  the  tract  on  which  the  church 
now  stands.  Uncle  Seth  bought  this  land  from  the  Peacock 
heirs.  Later  my  father  bought  it  from  Seih.  It  was  not  plan¬ 
ned  by  the  Jasper  Lee  heirs  to  give  the  tract  of  land  because 
it  had  been  formerly  owned  by  the  same  people  who  gave  a 
lot  for  the  church  in  the  first  place.  The  Lees  gave  it  because 
they  just  wanted  to.  But  through  it  all  I  can  see  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  working  out  His  oavii  plans  and  purposes 
which  He  inspired  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  loved  Him 
many  years  ago.  The  new  building  now  stands  right  beside 
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the  graves  of  James  and  Jonnic  and  of  many  others  in  their 
family. 

The  Gift  of  Land 

I  am  aware  that  the  gift  of  land  was  small  compared  to 
what  many  others  have  given  and  done  to  erect  and  furnish 
the  house  of  Trinity.  But  since  the  church  has  made  an  issue 
of  the  land  to  the  extent  of  installing  a  window  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  each  family  concerned,  I  am  going  to  prick  my  heart 
with  a  gist  of  the  story  back  of  the  Lee  gilt,  that  posterity 
may  be  reminded  that  land  is  God’s  own  creation  from  the 
beginning  of  time  and  in  the  struggles  for  the  acquisition  of 
it,  one  must  have  other  motives  than  to  just  possess  it. 

In  the  1920’s  this  country  was  coming  out  of  the  effects 
of  another  war.  This  time  it  was  inflation  followed  by  a  hard 
depression  in  the  1930’s.  It  was  when  the  price  of  land  had 
soared  to  its  highest  pitch  that  my  father  purchased  Uncle 
Seth’s  farm,  necessitating  that  he  mortgage  all  that  lie  owned. 
Then  came  the  depression.  I  am  not  going  out  of  the  way  to 
say  the  land  was  paid  for  with  sweat,  tears,  death,  and  prayer. 
Papa  succumbed  under .  the  load.  Mama  struggled  on  for 
eight  years  and  died,  anxiously  hoping  her  children  could 
finish  paying  the  debt.  Eric,  Luther,  and  Clyde  fought  the 
hardest  end  of  the  battle  and  shared  the  victory  with  (he  rest 
of  us. 

My  father  and  mother  were  members  of  the  Primitive 
Baptist  Church,  as  were  their  parents  before  them.  1  used  to 
think  that  they  would  have  been  happier  if  I  had  joined 
their  church,  but  in  later  years,  I  found  out  that  they  were 
satisfied  with  me  as  I  was.  I  shall  always  have  a  tender  affec¬ 
tion  and  loving  regard  for  the  church  of  my  parents.  One 
day  I  was  walking  with  my  father  over  the  fields  looking  at 
the  crops,  when  our  conversation  turned  to  some  passages 
in  the  Bible.  He  said,  “Myrtie,  I’m  glad  you  have  given  your 
life  to  religious  work.  In  heaven  there  is  one  Shepherd  and 
one  fold.  So  far  as  my  own  spirit  is  concerned,  it’s  that  way 
on  earth.”  Papa  had  such  a  big  generous  heart. 

Mama  and  I  had  many  pleasant  conversations  about  our 
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religious  faith.  She  always  seemed  happy  when  she  thought 
that  my  husband  and  I  were  doing  well  with  our  church 
work.  In  her  feeble  years,  when  she  was  most  of  the  time' 
confined  indoors,  she  would  tell  how  much  comfort  she  got 
from  the  Reverend  George  Truett’s  sermons  preached  over 
the  radio.  I  laughingly  said,  “Mama,  you  are  as  much  a  Mis¬ 
sionary  Baptist  as  you  are  a  Primitive  if  you  just  knew  it.” 
She  said,  “When  folks  get  as  near  the  end  of  the  way  as  1  am, 
they  find  out  there  is  not  as  much  difference  as  they  used 
to  think.” 

Papa’s  and  Mama’s  words  came  to  me  as  I  sat  in  Trinity 
Church,  and  they  brought  to  me  the  feeling  that  if  those 
who  had  gone  into  the  other  .life  knew  about  the  service  we 
were  having,  Jasper  and  Zella  were  rejoicing  along  with 
James  and  Jonnie.  That  is  why,  at  the  close  of  the  bene¬ 
diction,  when  I  tried  to  speak  to  Thenie  and  Doc  my  words 
turned  to  tears. 

Yes,  I  have  worshipped  and  remembered  in  Trinity 
Church  on  this  day  of  homecoming.  I  have  felt  a  kinship 
with  all  who  have  worshipped  the  Living  God.  By  faith, 
threads  of  gold  fasten  the  loops  that  hold  together  the 
hearts  and  spirits  of  all  those  who  love  and  serve  God. 
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